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CHAPTER III. 


‘* Heren-no.!’’ 

The audible yawn was checked midway by 
a ring at the door. Jessie brightened up; 
peeped into the mirror to assure herself that 
there were no tell-tale lines in her brow or 
about her mouth, and that her toilette was 
in good order, and turned to greet her visitor. 
It was Willie Dunbar, a frequent and always 
a welcome guest, he having been Roger’s 
groomsman and best friend, and an early 
beau, a boy-lover of Jessie’s. He was a fine 
looking young fellow of thirty, or thereabouts, 
intelligent and gentlemanly, and, rumor said, 
aconfirmed bachelor. Jessie had the reputa- 
tion of having, by her rejection of his youthful 
suit, doomed him to celibacy, an accusation 
which she laughed to scorn. Of course, she 
could not deny that Willie had loved her, 
and that he had confessed his attachment, 
but that was ages ago, and he had forgotten 
all about it, or only remembered it as a silly 
fancy. At all events, it was certain that he 
had sincerely forgiven her, while he remained 
her fast friend and admirer. 

** Alone?’ he said, interrogatively, as they 
shook hands. ‘‘ Where is Roger ?”’ 

‘That is more than I can tell!’’ she re- 
joined with well-counterfeited gayety. ‘‘ But 
he will be back shortly.. Take a seat; I am 
obliged to you for coming in and putting my 
blues to flight.’’ 

**Blues!’’ with an involuntary, searching 
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look ; ‘‘ that is a novel malady for you. What 
has produced it ?’’ 

Jessie was provoked to feel herself redden- 
ing at the simple query. 

“Did you think that you enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly of the article, ‘low spirits?’’’ she 
parried his question. ‘‘ Wait until you have 
the neuralgia all night and all day, and Miss 
Jordan to stay the whole afternoon and evening 
with you, condoling and prescribing, and then 
see if you do not suffer from nervous reaction 
for a week afterwards.”’ 

Willie laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*What a combination of miseries! I am 
content to believe what you say of the effect, 
of the visitation, without experimenting for 
myself. Ah!’’—catching sight of the volume 
of photographs—‘‘ there is something new and 
handsome!”’ 


Once, Jessie would have delighted in talk- 
ing of her husband’s kind generosity; but 
she made no mention of the donor, while they 
examined the pictures and discussed their 
merits. She was very glad Willie had come 
in. It was a pleasant interruption to the 
sombre monotony of the evening. He was 
charming company, and liked her, she knew, 
as well as he did his sisters. She had never 
seen him to more advantage than as_he ap- 
peared in this interview. She had been so 
misunderstood and underrated, and insulted, 
of late, that it was like healing salve to her 
wounded self-love to note his respectful at- 
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tention to what she said, and hear the oc- 
casional sentence of kindly appreciation or 
regard that dropped from him in the course 
of their chat. She was only a woman, and 
mere women are weak enough to crave and 

qto value such tokens of affectionate interest 
in themselves and their petty affairs. By- 
and-by Willie asked her to go to the piano. 
He had always admired her voice and her 
execution, and she esteemed it a positive 
pleasure to oblige him. He played passably 
on the flute—not so well as did Roger, but she 
brought out her husband’s fine, silver-keyed 
instrument, which no one had ever handled 
besides himself, since he bought it—and in- 
sisted upon Willie’s accompanying her. There 
was a wicked gratification in thus casting 
down. under foot all the sentimental associa- 
tions she had, hitherto, delighted to keep 
sacred. She was amazed that she remained 
unmoved by the familiar songs she had prac- 
tised so often with Roger, whose passionate 
fondness for music had been her incentive in 
improving herself in vocalization and the use 
of the piano-forte. She was growing callous 
—she congratulated herself, and under the 
stimulus of this unworthy triumph, she 
played more brilliantly, talked gayly, and 
sang, as Willie told her with truth—‘“‘ exqui- 
sitely.”’ 

‘I wish you would bring your flute, the 
next time yon come, and let that be soon,’’ 
she said, engagingly. ‘‘ You enjoy this sort 
of thing so much, and Mrs. Dunbar is not 
musical, I believe ?’’ 

** Unfortunately, no!’’ he said, reflecting 
her saucy smile. ‘‘ But there is this much to 
be said in recommendation of that mythical 
personage—if her quiet habits are a disap- 
pointment to me, in this matter, she is a pearl 
as regards others. For example, curtain-lec- 
tures and matrimonial squabbles are things 
unknown in our model abode.’’ . 

Again Jessie blushed, and this time Mr. 
Dunbar could not help noticing it. Fearing 
that he had inadvertently touched a raw spot, 
he hastened to change the topic. 

' There is that pretty little ballad— Rock 
me to sleep, Mother!’’ he said. ‘Shall we 
try it?’ 

It was a great favorite with Roger. How 
many times, when he was tired, or suffering 
with headache, had she held his head upon 
her lap, and, while stroking his dark curls, 
warbled the tender strain until he fell asleep! 





It would have required’ar effort of will to go 
through it successfully, had she been fresh 
and unshaken by previous trials of nerve and 
feeling—but her factitious strength was gradu- 
ally deserting her. That is the worst with 
novices in acting—they are liable to break 
down at the most unlucky moment. She 
finished the first verse with tolerable steadi- 


-ness of voice and finger—Willie’s stronger 


tones helping her out upon the chorus. Then 


she began the second, alone— 
“Over my heart, in the days that are flown, 
No love like mother-love, ever has shone; 
No other worship abides and endures, 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours, 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and world-weary brain.”’ 

Here the: tremulous notes, plaintive as the 
ery of a mateless bird—ceased; down went 
Jessie’s head into her clasped hands, and a 
rain of tears trickled through her fingers, 
upon the ivory keys. 

‘‘T cannot! oh, I cannot sing it!’’ 

‘*My dear Mrs. Harrison! Jessie!’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Dunbar, regretfully, ‘‘I ought 
not toghave put your feelings to this test! I 
should have remembered—”’ 

Jessie raised her face, quickly, dashing off 
the rain from her eyelashes.’’ ‘* What do 
you mean?’’ she asked, haughtily. ‘‘ Re- 
membered what ?’’ 

‘* Only’’—his manner indicative of intense 
astonishment at the inexplicable change in 
hers—‘‘ that to one who has lost a dear and 
loving mother, those lines must bring sad- 
ness. I should have recollected what a parent 
and woman yours was, and how you must 
mourn her still.’’ 

“Thank you !’’ she said, gratefully, ashamed 
that she had so nearly betrayed her secret ; 
the loneliness of the loveless wife; the long- 
ing of her spirit, in its present poverty of 
affection and companionship, for the tender 
comfortings, the unswerving, inalienable de- 
votion of her who was no more. ‘‘ Never let 
her feel the want of my love!’’ the dying 
mother had said to Roger, and he had promised 
to be to the weeping daughter both husband 
and parent. How had the vow been kept? 

Jessie rallied speedily; laughed at her own 
weakness; sang and talked with apparent 
ease and liveliness, but those mournful lines 
were never out of her mind. A wailing voice 
seemed to sing them, over and over, in her 
ear— 
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“No other worship abides and endures, 
Faithful, unselfish, avd patient like yours!’’ 

The wildest, most passionate worship she 
had ever inspired had changed into impa- 
tient contempi—maybe aversion. Not thus 
would the fond mother have cast off her child, 
had her soul been dyed with the blackest 
crimes. Oh! that she could indeed ‘‘turn 
Time backward in his flight,’’ be a child, free, 
happy, hopeful, once more. 

Mr. Dunbar had observed much, this even- 
ing, and deduced certain conclusions there- 
from... There was a screw loose in the home 
that, more than any other, had excited his 
desire to have a wife and fireside of his own. 
Jessie was making a brave struggle to keep 
up appearances, to hide her hurt—and he 
honored her for the attempt, but the dear 
little woman was a poor hypocrite, and the 
mask was painfully thin to one who knew 
her as he did. Harrison deserved a caning, 
if he had given her cause for sorrow; for 
Willie’s love for his girl-sweetheart had left 
its trace in a certain chivalrous attachment 
for his friend’s spouse. 

A rattling at the outer door made both 
check their conversation, and listen. 

‘*Some one is tamperiag with the lock!’’ 
whispered Jessie, in considerable trepidation ; 
**is trying to open the door with a false key!’’ 

‘‘Not at this hour of the évening!’’ smiled 
Willie, encouragingly. ‘‘It is more likely to 
be some tipsy fellow who has mistaken the 
house for his own; I will go and send him 
about his business.’’ 

Jessie followed him as far as the parler- 


door, peeping timidly into the hall, while he 


drew back the night-latch, and admitted—the 
master of the house! 

‘Harrison! why, we mistook you for a 
burglar or a toper!”’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha! a capital joke! Something 
wrong with this confounded key! wouldn’t go 
in! How do you do, old boy?’’ shaking his 
hand violently. ‘‘Glad tosee you! walk in!’’ 

Jessie had shrunk back, with a cold agony 
at her heart she had never felt before. The 
horrid truth flashed upon her at the first thick, 
stuttered word uttered by her husband. He 
was intoxicated! he, the upright, honorable 
gentleman—high in the world’s esteem; 
whose character, among his fellow-citizens, 
had never been perilled by an unworthy deed; 
whose reputation was stainless as that of the 


purest woman! Sweeping as had been her 
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reprobation of his recent behavior to herself, 
the possibility of his actual moral delinquency 
had never entered her wildest imaginings. 
The mere idea would have overwhelmed her 
with dismay; and, here, without a word of 
warning, she was obliged to confront the 
loathsome reality ! 

Willie Dunbar shared in her consternation. 
He could scarcely credit the evidence of his 
own senses, testifying, as they all did, to his 
friend’s real condition. 

‘*No, thank you!’’ he said, hoarsely, to 
the invitation extended him. ‘‘I was just 
going. It is getting late!’’ 

‘*Humbug! Now I can tell you, Will, this 
is a thing I won’t allow! You come and 
make love to my wife all the evening, and 
then try to sneak off, the minute I show my 
face! I’ll be hanged if you shan’t take a 
glass of wine with me before you budge !’’ 

He seemed, from the sound, to be dragging 
his guest towards the parlor, and, overcome 
by shame and fright, unable to meet Willie’s 
compassionate regards, or to support Roger’s 
drunken salutation, Jessie ran through the 
library, and, so on, up to her chamber, where 
she dashed herself upon the bed, in a parox- 
ysm of terror and woe. Presently she raised 
her head, and hearkened. The gentlemen 
were still talking below, and she crept, by 
degrees, to the head of the staircase, to 
gather the purport of their conversation. 
Willie spoke in firm, but mild accents, appa- 
rently trying to quiet the other by persua- 
sion and expostulation. She caught a single 
phrase. 

‘* Your angel of a wife—’’ 

Roger broke in coarsely, with a laugh. 
‘That is as much as you confounded lucky 
fellows of bachelors know about the estate of 
double misery. She is an angel—over the 
left !’’ 

‘*Roger! I am ashamed of you!’’ 

The rest of the sentence, which was long, 
was inaudible. At the end of fifteen or twenty 
minutes—a space of time that seemed inter- 
minable to the quaking listener, they came 
out into the hall. 

‘*Youmust!’’ Williesaid, decidedly. ‘‘Your 
clothes are soaked with rain, and you have 
kept them on too long, already.’’ 

“You see (hic!) I went out without an 
umbrella, and didn’t (hic!) notice the storm 
until I was drenched.’’ 

“Go quietly up to bed, and, I say, Harri- 
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son—be a man—and, for the love of mercy— | 


for the sake of decency—dun’t terrify your 
poor wife !’’ 

** Allright! Good night!’’ Roger had gone 
up a couple of steps, when, with that inevita- 
ble mingling of the comic with the deplorable 
and disgusting, that disposes the most pitying 
spectator to laugh at a drunkard’s behavior, 
he halted, and laid his hand patronizingly 
upon his adviser’s head. ‘* William Dunbar! 
you are a fine fellow! a deuced fine fellow! 
but, let mé say it as a well-wisher to you 
(hic !), one who has a sincere regard for yonr 
reputation (hic!), you are just a little too fond 
of (hic!) crooking your elbow! Go straight 
home, my man, and look not upon the wine 
while (hic!) it is red! That’s Scripture, my 
boy, and blamed sound advice; don’t neglect 
it.’” 

Jessie had not stayed to hear this through, 
but hastening back to her chamber, had locked 
the door of the inner room, the nursery, where 
the children lay, wrapped in their innocent 
slumbers, and now stood, nerving herself— 
for what? She dared not trust herself to pic- 
ture the probable scene in reserve for her. 
She had never spoken to a drunken man; 
never been in the same room with one in her 
life; and her ideas of their brutal violence, 
their total irresponsibility to conscience or 
pity, were drawn from highly-wrought fiction, 
and such items in the police reports. of the 
daily papers as had chanced to fall under her 
notice, narrating instances of horrible atro- 
city, unnatural cruelty, perpetrated by tipsy 
fathers and husbands. But, if her life were 
to be the penalty of her steadfastness she 
must stand her ground. This degraded dri- 
veller was her husband, and no eyes save 
hers must behold him at his lowest estate. 

She had an impression, derived whetice she 
knew not, that he ought to be gotten into bed 
without delay, and that she would be com- 
pelled, by reason of his helplessness, to assist 
him in his preparations for that needful re- 
treat. So, when he staggered into the room, 
and, after a ludicrously desperate affectation 
of standing very erect, and walking in a very 
straight course across the carpet to the bureau, 
where he was accustomed to stand while wind- 
ing up his watch—he sank into a chair, not 
appearing to see her—she did not lose a 
moment, but going resolutely up to him, took 
hold of his coat to remove it. “It was satu- 
rated with wet, as was each article of his un- 





der-clothing, actually clinging to the skin, as 
she helped him pull them off. Neither spoke 
a syllable, while she produced dry garments ; 
put them upon him, and chafed his feet with 


_ flannel, to restore circulation and warmth. 


She was dumb with disgust and horror, and 
he, either stupefied by the increasingly deadly 
effect of his potations, or morose and mortified 
at having to accept such offices at her hands. 
She asked a question, when he was lain down. 

**Can I do anything more for you ?’’ 

He shivered, gave a grunt, that sounded 
like a negative; pulled the blankets about 
his neck, and in less than a minute was fast 
asleep. 

With clenched hands, knit brows, and 
bosom heaving with emotions too mighty for 
speech, Jessie stood like one in a fearful 
nightmare. Was she indeed awake, and had 
this awful curse descended upon the lately 
happy and peaceful family? Had she become 
that wretched and pitiable thing—a drunk- 
ard’s wife? Were her pure snow-drops of 
children to be polluted by a drunkard’s kisses ? 
to be reviled and pointed at, as the offspring 
of an inebriate? Was that gross lump of 
humanity lying before her there, with in- 
flamed features and muddled brain, and reek- 
ing, poisonous breath, to be henceforth, the 
body of death, from which she was never to 
be delivered while life lasted ? 

‘* Heaven help me! for this is very hard to 
bear!”’ 

She carefully secured the doors, removing 
the keys, in a vague fear lest he should arise 
and attempt to wander abroad during the 
night; then, extinguishing the light, locked 
herself in with the babies, in the nursery; 
exchanged her evening dress for a wrapper, 
and lay down beside Tilly on her little bed. 
Watching, thinking, fearing, she passed the 
hours until the drizzling mornifg broke 
through the shutters. It was strange that, 
with the memory of her husband’s parting 
words before dinner, fresh in her remem- 
brance, it did not occur to her to blame her- 
self for this frightful wreck of happiness and 
respectability. Roger had obeyed the impulse 
of his unbridled passions. Her conduct, 
throughout thé whole affair, had been digni- 
fied—dutiful—in a word, irreproachable. He 
had first flung her from him; declared, in 
unequivocal terms, that Her companionship 
was Uistasteful to him; had avowed his di- 
minished attachment to her and home. From 
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this, the declension into open, scandalous vice 
was easy and rapid. She would have scouted 
the insinuation that she had robbed him of 
the safeguards men of his terhperament find 
in the sweet love and confidence of their do- 
mestic circles, and driven him beyond the 
pale of her influence. Her mental reproaches 
were for him—him only. If she had not 
ceased to love him before this latter flagrant 
act, every instinct of purity, every principle 
of right must now be in revolt. Yet duty 
must, and should still assert its supremacy ; 
still control her actions and speech. There 
was no playing martyr now! The rack was 
set boldly in her sight; the cords and screws 
all ready. 

At one thought she winced sorely. An- 
other was privy to this horrible humiliation. 
Total secrecy was thus rendered impossible. 
At a word from Willie Dunbar, every finger 
in the community would be pointed at the 
family and their fallen head. Nevertheless, 
she was thankful that, since the shameful 
story was in another’s keeping, that’ Willie 
held it. She could rely upon his discretion— 
his friendship for Roger—above all, upon his 
sympathizing regard for herself. Her hands 
were more closely clasped as she recalled the 
sorrowful respect of the tone that had called 
her an ‘‘angel,’’ then, her cheeks crimsoned 
hotly at the thought of the indelicate, un- 
feeling sneer that had answered him. 

‘“‘If I had married Willie, I would never 
have suffered as I am doing now! His wife 
would have been tenderly cherished—re- 
spected and beloved! Oh! why did I not see 
all this, eight years ago ?’’ 

It was the first open utterance of disloyalty 
to her wedded husband, and there could have 
been no more positive proof of the distance 
her wayward feet had strayed from the right 
path, the swift and dangerous perversion of 
her convictions of right and wrong; of the 
solemn duty she had sworn to him before 
God and man, than the fact that she was not 
startled by the thought; did not repel the 
subtle whisper as a direct and fatal tempta- 
tion from him who has woven many nets of 
similar texture for unwary and reckless souls. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Rocer Harrison awoke late on the morning 
succeeding his night of dissipation. It was 
11* 
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some time before he could collect his wits 
sufficiently to understand the meaning of his 
furred tongue, dry throat, and aching head. 
It was not until he started to a sitting pos- 
ture, and his eye fell upon the empty chair 
where he invariably deposited his clothes 
upon retiring, that he recollected, dimly, his 
inability to undress himself; his wife’s grave, 
shocked face; Dunbar’s remonstrances, and 
the excesses that had reduced him to this 
state. His brain felt like a great ball of 
molten lead, rolling, and swinging, and beat- 
ing, with the sound of fifty sledge-hammers, 
within his skull, and every bone ached as if 
it were broken. He lay back upon his pillow, 
with a deep groan, just as the door unclosed 
noiselessly to admit Jessie. s 

She bore upon her arm the garments he 
had worn over night, now dried and brushed 
by her own hands. She would not put this 
clue to their master’s fall within the servants’ 
reach. It is an old adage, that he is a fool, 
indeed, who cannot carry an umbrella, when 
it rains, and that Mr. Harrison had failed to 
use this very common precaution, certainly 
argued a remarkably befuddled brain. Ar- 
ranging her burden upon the vacant chair, 
Jessie glanced at the bed and met the blood- 
shot eyes of its occupant. She could not 
repress a start and a shiver, which were not 
lost upon him. No wonder that she dreaded 
and desired to avoid him! 

Not offering to approach him, she inquired 
in a brief, business-like way—‘‘ Are you ready 
for your breakfast? If so, I will have it 
brought up to you, before you rise.”’ 

She understood, then, the torments of body 
he was undergoing ; his powerlessness to get 
up or walk! 

‘“‘You are very good!’’ he responded, 
meekly. ‘‘I will trouble you for a cup of 
coffee ; I cannot eat.’’ 

She withdrew to give the order, reappear- 
ing, shortly, with a basin and towels, for his 
ablutions, and a goblet of ice-water in her 
hand. She had heard of the burning thirst 
that consumed the debauchee, and he knew 
why this was brought; was abased in his 
sight and in hers, even while he drained 
greedily the last drop of the delicious draught. 
Gently, he imagined it was tenderly, his wife 
laved the hot hands and face; brushed his 
hair; beat up and adjusted his pillow. 

‘You had better lie still and try to sleep 
now,’’ she said, when he had quaffed his vof- _ 
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fee. ‘I will darken the room, and keep the 
house quiet.”’ 


** Jessie !’’. He detained her, as she would: 


have moved away. 

‘‘ What is it??? Her tone was patient, but 
formal. 

‘*T have lowered myself in your esteem. I 
deserve your scorn, but you cannot despise 
me, as Ido myself. I never meant to drink 
to excess. I did not doit to drown care; but 
I had walked far in the rain, too miserable to 
care or think about the storm, and growing 
faint, I went into a restaurant and ordered my 
supper. Then, I called for brandy, for I was 
thoroughly chilled and very uncomfortable. 
When it came, I mixed a glass with hot water, 
thinking that I would sip it while I ate. Iwas 
absent-minded and careless as to what I did, 
and when this was gone, I prepared a second. 
The effect was pleasant, warming and invi- 
gorating me, and I had no suspicion that I 
was exceeding the bounds of prudence. The 
room became hot and close, after a while, but 
my brain was not affected until I passed again 
into the outer air. I met no one that I knew, 
for the night was stormy. I came directly 
home, for I was growing giddy,-and I guessed 
what was the matter. You know the rest. 
This is the plain truth. My conduet was 
inexcusable. I own it freely, without an 
attempt at palliation. But I here swear 
solemnly, that this, my earliest transgression 
of this nature, shall be the last. The memory 
of what I now endure, and the suffering I 
have cost you, shall be my defence for the 
future. Sweet wife! ministering angel! say 
you forgive me! that our home shall be once 
again the paradise it was of old—before these 
miserable misunderstandings and my griev- 
ous downfall. made shipwreck of our happi- 
ness !”’ 

What malevolent genius stood at Jessie’s 
side as this touching appeal was made? this 
humble confession and petition, in which was 
not a word of censure of her? She did not 
ask herself. She only knew that it was the 
struggle of an instant to curb her rising pity, 
to harden her features into the marble mask 
she had worn sedulously in his presence since 
their rupture, two days before; that a thrill 
of exultation, she did not recognize as grati- 
fied revenge, shot through her soul. He had 
done his utmost to humble her; had trampled 
relentlessly upon her feelings. It was but 
fitting retribution that he should lie in the 





dust before her—self-convicted, and implore 
her rot to thrust him away. He had accused 
her of bringing misery upon him. His doing 
had resulted in infamy to himself and the 
guiltless beings dependent upon him. 

‘*You are the best judge—the undisputed 
master of your own actions!’’ she answered 
in pseudo-humility. ‘‘I do not presume to 
condemn any of them.”’ 

She never forgot his mournful look. 

**Ts it so, Jessie? Can nothing move yon? 
no extremity of penitence win your forgive- 
ness? no promise regain your confidence? 
Have you, then, entirely ceased to love me?’’ 

“If you please, Roger, we will not talk of 

that. My feelings may be beyond the control 
of my will; I trust that my deeds will always 
testify my constant sense of what is due to 
you as my husband.”’ 
. With a weary sigh he relinquished the 
hand to which he had clung while he had 
pleaded and questioned, and laid his cheek 
to the pillow. 

**What can I do to make you more com- 
fortable ?’’ she inquired, secretly half-fright- 
ened at her own stoical reception of his ad- 
vances. 

*¢ Nothing—-thank you!" 

‘¢ Will you sleep, now ?”’ 

**T will try!’ with the same subdued air. 
**You have been very kind to me. I hope 
not to trouble you further; I have been a 
great tax upon your time and strength. I 
am sorry !’’ 

’ Jessie was unprepared for this child-like 
resignation to her majestic decree. If he had 
stormed or grumbled, her armor lay ready to 
her hand. As it was, she was puzzled, and, 
to tell the truth, a little shaken. She peeped 
into the darkened room, several times in the 
course of the forenoon, but, seeing that he 
slept soundly, did not disturb him. At the 
hour for luncheon, she ventured to speak to 
him and offer a cup of tea, but he was only 
partially aroused; declined the proffered re- 
freshment, and dozed off again. By evening, 
he began to toss to and fro, and mutter 
strangely, and she was terrified to perceive, 
after repeated efforts to attract his notice and 
obtain a coherent reply, that he was delirious. 
The heat of his limbs and head was almost 
scorching to the touch, and his breathing 
labored. Thoroughly alarmed, she sent off 
for the family physician, to whom she men- 
tioned, guardedly, the wetting Mr. Harrison 
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had sustained, adding that he took no pre- 
caution for warding off the evil effects of the 
same, beyond drinking a glass of brandy. 
This, she thought, had done him more harm 
than good, since he was so unused to such 
fiery draughts, that it had produced a violent 
headache. She was very tender of the un- 
conscious sufferer’s reputation, and expe- 
rienced a sad pleasure in shielding him from 
the suspicions of others. Anger was past, 
and pride, the demon fatal to her peace, and, 
possibly, her husband’s life, was already 
quailing before the uplifted lash of remorse. 

The doctor listened attentively to her story, 
recited below stairs; but his aspect under- 
went a rapid change when he stood by the 
sick man’s bed. His lifted eyebrows and 
compressed lips, as he laid his finger upon 
the bounding pulse, made Jessie tremble. 
Yet she was not prepared for his verdict. He 
was habitually terse and candid—some said, 
toa fault. ~ 

‘“‘Your husband is a very sick man, Mrs. 
Harrison. His symptoms indicate a severe 
attack of pneumonia, attended by a highly 
irritated state of-the brain. Prompt remedies 
and good nursing are requisite. Late as it is, 
you had better allow me to look for an effi- 
cient nurse, to-night. There is no time to be 
wasted,”’ : 

White as the wall against which she leaned 
fur support, Jessie was yet able to reply firmly. 

‘*T will nurse him myself, doctor! Please 
leave your directions with me.’’ 

He looked doubtful. ‘‘ The fatigue will be 
great, and you are not strong.”’ 

‘*T will not intrust my husband to the care 
of any one beside myself. I shall not lack 
for strength.’’ 

‘*A good wife!’’ thought the physician, as 
he re-entered his carriage. ‘‘ A faithful, affec- 
tionate wife—and likely ssn to be a widow.”’ 

Jessie was saying these last words to her- 
self, hanging over Roger’s bed, stricken by 
such remorseful despair as few are doomed 
to know in this world. He would die, and she 
had murdered him! as surely and guiltily 
taken his precious life, as if she had mixed 
his daily food with poison. Had she been 
mad—possessed of devils—God-forsaken! that 
she had suffered an idle, petulant saying to 
outweigh thethost of kindly deeds and tender 
words, whose name was legion, which had 
been given her as abundantly as the air she 
breathed, since the day when he took her to 





his large, loving heart and called her ‘‘ wife!’’ 
She forgot nothing of all this, now. Still less 
could she put from her the image of the seek- 
ing, anxious eyes that followed hers, the 
evening of Miss Jordan’s visit; his efforts at 
conciliation, the next morning, and the bitter 
disappointment depicted in every feature at 
her haughty repulse; the beseeching expres- 
sion—half-hope, half-apprehension—that ac- 
companied the presentation of the book he 
had bought to give her pleasure. Bafiled and 
stung by her unwomanly and unwifelike 
conduct, he had rushed from the chilling 
atmosphere of her presence, into the storm 
and to the maddening glass, and these had 
wrought his death. Nay, more—after he was 
struck down—when the mortal disease was 
already rioting in his veins, he had humbled 
himself to sue for her pardon; had entreated 
her repeatedly, in spite of bodily pain and 
mental suffering, in the name of the love she 
once bore him, to put away her malice and 
uncharitableness, and grant him some token 
of kindness—and she had proved obdurate 
throughout! Here was the beginning of her 
punishment ;—to see him bereft of conscious- 
ness; seeing, hearing, knowing nothing—deaf 
to the voice of her weeping; beyond the reach 
of her lamentations over the awful wrong she 
had done him; her frantic prayers for pardon! 

All night long she watched and served him. 
There was no condescension, now, in perform- 
ing the humblest duties required by his situa- 
tion. The hot, swollen hands were bathed 
with tears as well as fragrant cooling waters, 
and kisses were rained upon the thick matted 
locks she had often to comb back from the 
flushed, uneasy brow. He did not recognize 
her voice during that long and agonizing 
vigil. A wild stare or a senseless mutter, 
was all the reply to the endearments lavished 
upon him—the caresses and protestations, to 
obtain one of which, he might have kuelt 
vainly but yesterday morning. 

The doctor paid an early call, and went 
away, leaving no encouragement to hope. 
At noon, he came again, and a third time 
that evening. He lingered longer at this 
than in the previous visits; examined his 
patient carefully, and sat, lost in grave study, 
his fingers upon the throbbing wrist, his re- 
gards fastened upon the face, stained darkly 
with fever. Jessie eyed him narrowly; her 
life seeming to hang upon his decision. She 
believed that she had braced herself to hear 
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the worst, yet his address smote her like the 
clashing boom of a death-knell. 

‘*T would like, with your permission, Mrs. 
Harrison, to hold a consultation upon this 
case. Have you any choice as to what phy- 
sician I shall call in ?’’ 

‘*I leave that to you!’’ The response was 
just articulate. 

‘*Mr. Dunbar is below!’’ continued the 
doctor. ‘He will remain until he learns 
from me how Mr. Harrison is, to night. I 
will take the liberty of sending him for Dr. 
Elder. He stands high in his profession. 
Have I your consent to this?’’ 

She bowed, and he left her. 

Jessie sank upon her knees by the bedside 
and tried to pray, with a blind sense of the 
inutility of all human help to succor her 
darling from the dark galley she believed him 
to be entering. The All-pitiful doubtless 
heard her wordless groans; interpreted the 
language of the sighs that rent her heart; but 
to herself, the act she would have made de- 
votion, appeared useless mummery:; her peti- 
tions to rise no higher than her head, and 
there disperse in empty air. Instead of win- 
ning the assurance of answered prayer, there 
was stamped, in letters of fire, wherever she 
looked, one sentence— 

** For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged, and with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again !”’ 

As she had forgiven, was her great sin to 
be pardoned. Implacable and revengeful, her 
petitions were an abomination in the sight of 
the Lord. 

The entrance of the physicians was the 
signal for her banishment; bet she waited at 
the threshold while their conference lasted. 
They were startled and slightly embarrassed 
at the apparition that met them as they 
opened the door. She did not speak; only 
clasped her hands, with an appealing, be- 
seeching look that melted both, used as they 
were to the sight of human woe. 

‘Take heart, my dear!’’ said old Dr. Elder, 
huskily, patting the fair young head, as if she 
were his daughter. ‘‘ We will save him, if we 
can !’’ 

His more frank coagjutor merely said, ‘‘We 
have concluded to vary the treatment, some- 
what, Mrs. Harrison. I will write out the 
directions in here,’’ turning into an adjoin- 
ing apartment. 





When he gave her the paper and his ver- 
bal instructions, he remarked—‘‘ Mr. Dunbar 
wishes to speak with you. Can he come up?”’ 

**No! no!’ eried Jessie, shrinking back. 
**T cannot see him !’’ 

The doctor looked his surprise. ‘You will 
allow him to remain in the house all night, 
as he requests— will you not?’’ I must recom- 
mend this plan to you as highly desirable.’’ 

** As you like—but I will not see him!’’ 

She repeated—‘‘I will not see him!’’ when 
she was again alone with Roger. Had she 
not wickedly compared this man with her hus- 
band’ shamelessly dwelt upon the thought 
that regretted her choice of the latter? Had 
he not seen her fly from the sight of the man 
she had goaded to desperation and sin, as she 
would have done at the intrusion of the vilest 
outcast? She could never endure his glance 
again; the associations called up by the sight 
of him, the sound of his voice, would crush 
her to the earth with shame. 

She had to encounter this trial before an- 
other morning dawned. Soon after midnight, 
the fever and delirium reached their height. 
The sick man shouted and sang, and tossed 
from one side of the bed to the other; flinging 
his arms aloft, and beating his chest and head 
—the seats of the torture he was suffering. 
Katy, who lay on a sofa in the nursery, to be 
within wall, should her mistress need her, be- 
came frightened, and, unbidden, ran down to 
the parlor, where Willie sat reading, too rest- 
less and anxious to sleep. The girl’s report 
brought him quickly to the scene of action. 
He reached the door in time to see the patient 
struggle to rise, and, being restrained by his 
wife, strike her with such force that she 
staggered, and would have fallen, but for 
Dunbar’s supporting arm. 

‘He did not mean it! He is quite wild!’’ 
panted the poor woman, dizzy with pain, yet 
fearful lest the shadow of blame should be 
attached to her husband. 

‘‘T know it! You should have let me come 
up sooner! This is not fit work for you!’’ 

Once, and once only, did Jessie remember 
her sin so clearly as to recoil from his friendly 
assistance, during the hours of terrible solici- 
tude that ensued. As Roger became drowsy 
or weary, he was more quiet, only stirring, 
or articulating at intervals. They supposed 
that he had fallen asleep, when he unclosed 
his languid eyes, and sang, brokenly— 
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“‘Clasped to your heart in a Joving embrace, 
With your long lashes just sweeping my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep—”’ 

The faint murmur died away utterly, and 
he slept indeed—was it to wake never more ? 
Se the wretched wife believed, and the stony 
anguish of her attitude and visage moved 
Willie to whisper a word of cheer and hope. 
The gesture that waved him back was im- 
perative—almost wrathful. 

Five minutes elapsed, before she opened 
her white lips to say—‘‘ You mean well, but 
I know best what I have to bear!’’ 

Day came, and Roger slumbered still. Sun- 
rise brought the doctors. Jessie expected no 
comfort; did not observe the exchange of 
congratulatory looks that succeeded their in- 
spection of the sleeper. When Dr. Elder 
» y beckoned her into the nursery, she went to 
receive the sentence of Roger’s departure. 

** You are tired out, dear child! You must 
take rest, or I shall be called into you next.”’ 

She made no reply, did not move her dull 
eyes from the face visible through the open 
door, resting on the pillow, with closed lids 
and strange, bluish shadows upon it. 





7p The doctor made another effort to arouse 
her. ‘*You must husband your strength, 
for he will require capital nursing for some 


time yet.”’ 
‘*What did you say?’’ demanded Jessie, 
alive and eager enough now. ‘‘ Do you mean 


that he is—’’ 

“ Better—decidedly! The fever has left 

him. We think that he will awake, con- 

, scious. We hope he will be spared to you 
for many years !’’ 

‘*He hath not dealt with me according to 
my iniquity!’’ cried the wife, in a burst of 
glad tears, as her head sank upon the cradle 
where her boy—the father’s miniature—lay 
sleeping. ; 

The doctor left her—for she had forgotten 
him, and she could pray once more. 

It was not until Roger sat again in his arm 
chair in the snug parlor, clad in dressing- 
gown and slippers ; his feet upon a cushioned 
stool; himself, pale and weak, but full of 
happy and grateful emotions, that his loving 
nurse crept up behind him, and drawing his 
head to her bosom, confessed, with falterings 
and blushes many, the proud, resentful 
thoughts, mistaken conclusions and evil re- 
solves she had nursed into baleful life, from 
the germ of his one hasty speech. 


















‘Which was unmanly, ungenerous, and 
false, as the sayings of angry people generally 
are!’’ said Roger, kissing away the tears that 
were ready to fall. ‘‘Never mind, darling! 
Sharp and difficult as has been the lesson, we 
will have no cause to regret it, if we make the 
memory of this, our great, and nearly fatal 
error, the beacon to warn us from the outer- 
most current of such dangerous whirlpools, 
for time to come. ‘Bear and forbear!’ is a 
safe rule for married people, dearest—but 
there is one better and safer for them and for 
everybody else, for that matter—‘ W hatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them!” 


BROKEN-HEARTED, 


BY 68, T. 





Sue softly sighed, she scarcely wept, 
But grief undying vigil kept 

In the dark chambers of the heart ; 
Her lamp of life is burning low, 
For by this torture, sure as slow, 

Are flesh and spirit wrenched apart. 


She spoke, but with no wailing plaint, 

Nor sad, nor glad, but low and faint, 
As one whom hope has bid farewell ; 

She wilted like the gathered flowers, 

From where they laughed in sun-bright bowers, 
Strown where the angry storm-drops fell. 


Earth has her heart’s last music heard, 
And meekly, like a wounded bird, 
She folds her wings and dies ; 
We listen through the evening air 
For that loved voice: it is not there— 
‘Wis singing in the skies, 


She lay in death so peacefully, 

None could have guessed the agony 
Of her whose heart was broken ; 

Nor in that shadeless home above, 

Where every thought and look is love, 
Can ought of grief be spoken, 
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“ Tur Lapy.—The aim of a real lady is always 


to be natural and unaffected, and to wear her 
talents, her accomplishments, and her learn- 
ing, as well as the newest and finest dresses, 
as if she did not know she had them about 
her. 


—Poerry is the flour of literature; prose is 
the corn, potatoes, and- meat; satire is the 
aquafortis; wit is the spice and pepper; love- 
letters are the honey and sugar; and letters 
containing remittances are the apple-dunip- 
lings. 











OUR DEW-DROP. 


BY PAUL LAURIE, 


‘* Wuat does Clement say ?’’ 

‘*Oh, he writes a jolly letter, chiefly about 
his new place, and the times generally. But 
you had best read it yourself. Why, I de- 
clare if I hav’n’t lost it, most unaccountably ! 
Iam positive I put that letter in my pocket 
to bring home to you. No, I can’t find a ves- 
tige of it. Sorry, too, it was so racy; but he 
always writes racy letters.’’ 

Mrs. Blair looked up smilingly. ‘* No mat- 
ter, Dick, you can tell me the particular news.”’ 

‘* Well, there was about two pages or more 
devoted to a great curiosity, which he says he 
has ‘on exhibition’—he thought some of loan- 
ing it to the Sanitary Fair—a beautiful dew- 
drop, fresh from the gates of heaven. It 
don’t evaporate: don’t—what is that French 
word, you know what I mean—don’t even 
get stale, but sparkles incessantly. He says 
it is the very queen of gems; beats tle Koh- 
i-noor all hollow; diamonds won’t compare 
with it. Says he’ll show it to you and me 
when we go down there, when we can judge 
for ourselves if it isn’t all he claims for it.’’ 

** And all that about a mere drop of water! 
That is just the way with you men when you 
take to poetry; you are ten times more ex- 
travagant than women.”’ F 

Mr. Blair smiled covertly as he encased his 
feet in slippers, and drew the little table to- 
wards him, while his industrious wife sat 
down to her sewing. The “very latest news 
from the front’? was read and commented 
upon ; then the incidents of the day came up, 
when Mrs. Blair said :— 

‘*T had Mrs. Lacy here to-day.’’ 

‘* And her baby ?’’ 

** And her baby, of course.”’ 

** You had quite a treat, I daresay. Did it 
yop as usual ?”’ 

** Yop! I don’t understand you. It cried.” 

‘**No, I meant yop! there’s a vast difference 
betwixt an honest, hearty cry and a yop, ora 
whine.’’ 

Mrs. Blair opened her pretty eyes very 
wide, and glanced over at the crib where her 
youngest reposed in blissful serenity. 

‘*Oh, Harry cries like a stentor! There’s 
no grounds for apprehensions cencerning his 
breathing apparatus,’’ continued Mr. Blair, 
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in a matter-of-fact way. ‘So, Mrs. Lacy was 
here with her family organ,’’ he resumed; 
‘‘you have my sincere condolence, Clara— 
and you still preserve your temper !’’ 

** Fie, for shame.’’ . 

‘Come, I’ll wager you a new bonnet 
against a pair of slippers (both out of my own 
pocket) that her baby broke at icast three 
things while she was here.”’ 

‘Done, Mr. Blair! enumerate them.’’ 

‘*By no means! I’ll leave that to you; 
only I depend on your honesty.”’ 

**You have lost your wager. To be honest, 
although I like Mrs. Lacy well enough, I do 
not like her baby. For the matter of that, 
nobody cares much about it, poor thing! If 
it would only stop crying long enough to leta 
body kiss its mouth, maybe it might make 
some friends. I had just got ready to go to 
town when the bell rung; but long before I 
saw her I knew who I had by the voice of her 
baby. I did my best to entertain her, of 
course; it really did not matter much. A 
day sooner or later in going to see about my 
new dress makes little difference ; so I really 
felt like talking over old times with her; but 
her baby interrupted us sadly. I felt sorry for 
her. It was either, ‘That child will be the 
death of me,’ ‘I do think I have the worst 
child in the world,’ or ‘I’ll never go out with 
you again, you little torment!’ ‘Had I any 
paregoric, any Godfrey’s cordial, any brandy ?’ 
Finally, the poor thing tried the quality of 
the first and last. It had everything its own 
way. It had all it wanted, and all its mother 
wanted. It did break my fan, and Harry’s 
cup; but that was all,’’ concluded Mrs. Blair, 
exultingly. 

‘‘And your peace; you can’t deny it. I 
have won the slippers!’’ exclaimed her hus- 
band, quickly. 

Mrs. Blair looked crestfallen, but she did 
not utter another word. Suddenly Mr. Blair 
said, in his brisk way :— 

‘‘T have concluded to send you down to 
Hope’s for a few days. Now, you needn't 
make up any excuses. I’m going down my- 
self after you; besides, they will be expecting 
you, judging from the tone of Ciement’s 
letter.’’ 
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‘Nothing would delight me so much; but 
I have a week’s sewing to do first, and then’’— 

**Pooh! take it along with you, if it is 
necessary to your existence. Get ready for 
the early train on Thursday.”’ 


Mrs. Blair suffered herself to be directed. 
She went on the /ate train on Thursday; but 
Mr. Blair accompanied her When they ar- 
rived at Oakford, Mr. Hope was awaiting their 
arrival in a carriage. 

**Come to see my dew-drop, did you?’’ he 
said, as he kissed his cousin’s cheek. ‘‘I’ll 
be everlastingly indebted to you, Dick, for 
coming down with her,’’ shaking Mr. Blair’s 
hand heartily. 

Mr. Blair winked at him, and nudged his 
elbow. 

** Your dew-drop!’? exclaimed Mrs. Blair, 
looking towards her husband, inquiringly. 
**T came to see Eliza and you; what dol care 
for your dew-drop? You know I never liked 
Philosophy, and how you can pore over 
Chemistry, when you might be enjoying 
yourself with your family, I confess I cannot 
understand. Dew-drop, indeed! Thank you; 
I’ve plenty of dew, and to spare, at A “a 

During the delivery of this rapid speech, 
Mr. Blair telegraphed vigorously to Mr. Hope. 
A moment later they were whirling away to 
Oakford. 

Mr. Hope was the first to alight. As he 
assisted his cousin from the carriage, she 
glanced around quickly, and evinced the least 
trifle of disappointment. 

‘* Where is Eliza?’’ 

At that moment a light supple figure glided 
forward from the shadow of the balcony. Mrs. 
Blair was on the point of kissing her friend, 
when something arrested her attention. The 
next instant she held in her arms a mysterious 
array of airy white drapery, while her bonnet 
ducked again and again over a faint speck of 
rose-color, which nestled amid the drapery. 

‘* Why, my dear Eliza!’’—and then her 
lips met her old friend’s—‘‘and you never 
told me! How old is it? Is it a boy ora 
girl?” 

‘It’s a girl!’’ replied Mr. Hope, proudly. 
Then taking the tiny thing in his great arms, 
and leading the way into the house, where 
the light fell on it, he demanded abruptly of 
Mr. Blair: ‘‘ How do you like our dew-drop ?”’ 

“Oh, it’s sparkling! brilliant! radiant! 
what more can I say ?”’ 








“To think,’’ said Mrs. Blair, addressing 
Mrs. Hope, ‘‘that Mr. Hope wrote to Dick, 
and Dick never told me a word of it! I believe 
that story about losing the letter was made 
up. Oh what a dear little thing it is! what 
sparkling bright eyes! and what a good- 
natured face! And, dear me, just now we 
are inclined to be prim and observant all at 
once !”” 

‘*We are that frequently,’’ said the happy 
father. . 

** How old is she, Eliza?’’ 

‘* Just three months.” 

‘* And she never cried but once since she 
was born!’’ exclaimed Mr. Hope. 

At which their visitors laughed gayly. 

**Only think of that!’’ replied Mrs. Blair, 
merrily. 

‘Tt is a fact,’’ rejoined the father. 

‘And little Eddy’s nose is out of joint 
now,’’ said Mr. Blair. 

‘* No, indeed! he dotes on Dew-drop. Ever 
since he clapped eyes on her he’would not 
permit any one to take her from her mother. 
There ’s no egotism there. And as for Dew- 
drop, here— 

“T’ve a theory about babies, and you may 
as well hear it first aslast. Idivide them into 
three classes: first, your good-natured, jolly, 
crowing cherub, all smiles and sunshine ; 
when it does cry you know it, and you are 
immediately convicted of one of three things : 
either you have neglected the attention and 
courtesy which his lordship or her ladyship 
demands ; you have made a pincushion of it, 
or, worse than all, have fallen into the prevail- 
ing habit of converting the baby into an 
apothecary’s shop. But your whining baby 
blinks at you from morning tonight. I believe 
in my soul some of them are porn blinking, 
and with every half glance comes a ya-a-ap, 
yap (I defy you to term it anything else), as 
if there was some sympathy between the eyes 
and stomach which prevented the exercise of 
the one without involving an attack of colic 
in the other. Those babies cry and whine 
the first thing inthe morning, and the last 
thing at night. I forgot myself, for where 
you find a whining baby, day and night are 
one, there is no division of time; it would be 
the height of absurdity to entertain for one 
moment the thought that you might steal 
fifteen minutes of uninterrupted peace and 
quiet. I don’t know anything that will com- 
pare with a whining baby. A healthy baby 
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wakens you up occasionally like a shock from 
a galvanic battery; but you get used te it, 
just as you become accustomed to the jump- 
ing toothache; but a whining baby literally 
tears your nerves and files your temper. A 
score of noisy curs baying at the moon from 
beneath your window, a ratchety, wheezy, 
discordant hand-organ, a blast from the horns 
that shattered the walls of Jericho, any and 
all of them are supposable and endurable ; 
but in comparison with a whining baby they 
sink into utter insignificance. Then there ’s 
your dumb, fat babies. They are veritable 
owls in human guise. I once sat opposite one 
of that class during half a day’s journey, and, 
to be frank with you, I felt oily a month after- 
ward. A glance at some of those dumb, fat 
babies is as good as a week’s moisture. But 
it is sometimes true that a ‘babe in a house 
is a well-spring of pleasure.’ Here is our 
Dew-drop, now: a glance at that bright little 
face dissipates care, however dull; in looking 
into her eyes we obtain a glimpse of heaven. 
What could be purer, or fresher, or more 
charming than that innocent face, sweet as 
the perfume of roses, variable as the clouds 
in a summer day, clear as the dew that falls 
from heaven? But, good people, won’t you 
have some supper after your journey ?’’ 





‘COME AND SEE ME.”’ 


Never take ‘‘come and see me’’ as a phrase 
meant in earnest, unless it is accompanied 
with a date. An invitation without ‘cir- 
cumstance’’ is no invitation at all. Depend 
upon it, if any gentleman or lady desire your 
company, he or she will appoint a time for 
your visit. ‘‘Call on me when you can make 
it convenient,’’ ‘‘drop in as you are passing,”’ 
‘‘make us a visit whenever you have an hour 
or two to spare,’’ are social indefinitisms by 
which men of the world understand that they 
are,not expected to do the thing requested. 
When people wish to be cheaply polite, there 


is nothing like this kind of vagueness. The 


complimentary small change of society should 
always be taken at a large discount. It is 
never worth its face, or anything like it. Yet 
it is a convenient medium of exchange for all 
that, and heavy debts of gratitude, that ought 
to be requited in better coin, are often paid 
with it. People who have more polish than 
principle use it lavishly—plain, blunt, honest 
men sparingly, or not at all. Whoever makes 





a friendly visit to a fashionable house on the 
strength of a mere ‘‘Come and see me,’’ will 
be likely enough to find that the family circle 
which he has dropped into by request is as 
ungenial as the arctic circle, and to leave it 
with a chilly feeling about the heart that will 
prevent him from venturing into the same 
high latitude thereafter. But when a whole- 
souled fellow, whom you know to.be your 
friend, grasps you vigorously by the hand 
and says: ‘‘Come and dine with me to-day 
—dinner on the table at five o’clock—be sure 
to come, we shall expect you’’—go if you can, 
and you will be all the better for it, both in 
mind and body. One likes to meet friends at 
the hospitable board—one’s own or theirs, it 
matters not which—but a nod in the street is 
‘all-sufficient from a fashionable acquaintance. 





THE CASKET OF MEMORY. 
BY WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
“So shall our memories be as pearls set in a casket."’ 
(Pearl the Second.) 


“ CHARLIE.” 


I*vever yet have had desire 

To taste the magic lotos leaf 

That from all memory gives relief ; 
Rather upon the sacred fire 


The embers I would treasure long, 

And gather at the hallowed shrine 

The hopes and fears that once were mine, 
Now set in silence or in song. 


And so—I touch a tender string, 
Silent so long, the years have grown 
Apace since brother Charlie’s tone 
On waiting ear of mine did ring. 


Child Charlie! We in years were young, 
But even then, but even then 
In sorrow we were old as men 

On whom the folds of age were flung ; 


Por ours were lives that had not slipped 
In grooves that ran to happy slopes ; 
The sun that shone apon our hopes 

Far over the horizon dipped. 


Child Charlie! early came the hand 
That led thee from our ingle side ; 
Why was it our home-circle’s pride 

Was first to reach the silent land ? 


Fold back, O pages of the past! 
And let time’s later sunshine glow 
On love above and love below, 
Whose memory through life must last. 


No lotos leaf can grow for me! 
I from no Lethe cup will sip 
Till folded hand and quiet lip 

Leave me, too, unto memory. 

















THOUGHTS AND MEMORIES, SUGGESTED BY THE SEASON. 


BY AUGUSTA H. WORTHEN. 


So, then, Winter is here at last. In spite of 
our reluctant recognition of his gradual but 
sure advances, he is here, crowned with his 
icy crown, and reigns, a king. When we first 
thought of his probable advent among us, our 
hearts were much set against him. We said 
all we could to discourage him. We sent out 
detachments and battaliqns of conjectures, 
wishes, and even hopes, to arrest his pro- 
gress. We tried to convince ourselves that 
his authority would be merely nominal; that 
he would comg late, hold he reins of govern- 
ment loosely, and, at an early day, be ready 
to abdicate in favor of Spring. We kept on 
hoping, even when obliged, every few days, 
to pull up the stakes of our unwillingness, 
aud set them farther along. We have been 
compelled to acknowledge that September, 
itself, was not Summer, that bright October 
had some dull days, and; when we heard the 
screams of wild geese in the upper air, that 
November was really Autumn. Yet, in Sep- 
tember we comforted ourselves with the pros- 
pect of some weeks of weather that was to 
be really more delightful than the great heats 
of July and August. We have had sqme such, 
but not near so many as we expected. Often 
the soft air and clear sky of an October morn- 
ing beguiled us with the promise of a lovely 
day, which, by afternoon, became cloudy, 
windy, or rainy. Even the longed-for Indian 
summer days were so much shortened, that, 
for lack of sufficient time, our excursions to 
the beach, or the stone quarry, were fruitless 
of specimens. We thought to spend an after- 
noon among the flaming glories of the au- 
tumnal forest, but the shades of night sur- 
prised us ere we had possessed ourselves of 
half our coveted woodland treasures. 

A sharp, frosty night was the unpleasant 
result of a bright, sunshiny day, and clear 
moonlight evening. 
morning, the manifest grief and consternation 
among the inhabitants of the garden? Do you 
remember the drooping and shrunken forms 
that now seemed so insufficient for the space 
they but yesterday crowded with their fra- 
grant, blossoming beauty ? 
seen elinging for support to tough-looking, 
strong-scented Marygolds; which looked a 
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Do you remember, next 


Mignionette was 








little curious, in view of the fact that it had 
in better days shrunk, with evident disgust, 
from such ill-savored companionship. By- 
and-by, at ten o’clock, or so, the general panic 
was over, and then each particular plant be- 
gan to act, and show itself according to its 
inherent qualities. The China Asters and 
Sweet Peas, though much sorrow-stricken, 
ventured, in a kind of half hopeless way, to 
expand into a blossom, a hitherto unseen bud. 
But the stalk leaves, that hung black and life- 
less above it, showed plainly that their power 
to protect was forever gone. The Gillyflowers 
and Larkspurs did their best to rally, and look 
resolute, as if they did not intend to die with- 
out a struggle. The Pansies, too, drooping 
at first, soon commenced a whispered consul- 
tation among themselves, and then, strength- 
ened and consoled by sympathy, turned their 
sweet, trusting faces towards the pitiless blue 
sky, which only last night scattered upon 
them its ‘‘hoar-frost, like ashes.’’ Dahlias, 
and their country cousins, the Sun-flowers, 
mourned over prostrate Nasturtiums, whose 
misery seemed past alleviation. Poor things! 
Yesterday so gay and brilliant, so free from 
every sign of change or decay; now cast 
down, and trailing in the dust, tey bewail 
their vanished splendors in utter despair. 
Ihow different was the behavior of every mem- 
ber of the Pink family. Like those steadfast 
souls, whose unfaltering trust always responds 
with a ready affirmative to the solemn query, 
‘*Tf aman die, shall he live again ?’’ they feel 
within themselves that which, to them, is 
equivalent to man’s confident hope ef. a life 
beyond the winter of death. 

To this frosty night succeeded seme days 
that were almost perfect in their loveliness. 
The sun shone in the soft hazy sky, and the 
south winds brought consolation and healing 
to such plants as were not entirely killed. 
Some Morning Glories fancied they had.a new 
lease of life, and took courage to put forth a 
few flowers, small, indeed, and pale, and im- 
perfect in shape, like the too long deferred 
blossoming of human hopes; yet flowers still, 
and unspeakably precious. Even we, our- 
selves, like the Morning Glories, were almost 
deceived, and thought the evil day yet afar 
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off. True, the leaves were falling everywhere, 
but their forms were yet perfect, and they 
were so brilliant in hue, that we failed to un- 
derstand their real significance. To us they 
seemed like toys, flung down in sport, not 
''parchments, on which Death and Decay had 
inscribed their solemn messages. Besides, 
there were yet plenty left on the trees. If they 
flung down their gold upon us lavishly, we 
did not feel hurt for them, but rather admired 
their generous profusion. But when all had 
fallen, and repeated frosts had converted the 
gold into dust beneath our feet, and the trees 
tossed their bare arms despairingly in the 
November blast, then we realized how greatly 
we had been deceived. 

During all this time that we had been hop- 
ing and fearing, Winter had never once re- 
linquished his purpose, and we see now that 
no nominal conquest, nothing short of absolute 
subjugation will satisfy him. His soldiery 
have possession of field and town. His power 
is felt on the river, the wharf, the street. He 
has established his spies in our houses; our 
very bed-chambers are not secure against 
We build a good fire, and 
fancy we have expelled them for a few hours, 


their intrusions. 


at least; but they only stand waiting outside, 
ready to rush in again as soon as the door is 
opened. 

We now perceive a change in our way of 
regarding things. We like to get a peep into 
stove shops, as we go by. We open the blinds 
to let in the suf, even at\the risk of fading 
our furniture, and disconcerting our house- 
hold gods generally. We had rather see a 
coal cart than a muslin dress. We visit 
bureaus and closets, and reproduce such 
woollen clothing as we may be possessed of. 
We prepare to clothe ourselves in the skins 
of wild beasts, by bringing out muffs and 
tippets from bags and boxes in which they 
have been snugly packed to keep them out 
of harm’s way. We exawine them carefully, 
and with some inward satisfaction pronounce 
them uninjured and unchanged, with the 
exception of a strong odor of camphor, un- 
pleasantly suggestive of their having passed 
their summer retirement in a pest-house. 
Moths, it seems, have a prudent dread of 
contagion, and to this fact must be attributed 


the preservation of our furs from their ‘‘cor- . 


rupting operations.’’ Troublesome little tor- 


ments, we call moths: but I fear we do not 
look upon them as we ought. I suppose that, 











if our minds were in the right state, they 
would be to us what they were to the an- 
cients, emblematic of Immortality, of the re- 
newal and preservation of all we have that ‘s 
worth preserving, in another world; but I 
believe that, to the careful housewife of the 
present day, they are only suggestive of the 
destruction of all she holds valuable in this. 

I wonder what has become of all the moths 
now, as well as of sundry small armies of flies 
and mosquitoes, which last summer performed 
a series of hostile and predatory movements 
to our manifest detriment. Driyen away by 
the Frost Sprites, probably, those odd little 
creatures that nightly come riding down out 
of the clear sky on the moonbeams, like Iris 
on her many-cologd bow. These creatures 
form a highly interesting clas¥, but, to tell 
the truth, I am a little puzzled by the Frost 
Sprites. Their mission seems to be mischief, 
principally, but they are so perverse and con- 
trary in their manner of operating, that I 
cannot exactly make them out. No sooner 
have they fairly destroyed every flower and 
leaf in the garden, than they make their way 
into the house, and work night after night, 
trying to reproduce the same forms on the 
window panes. If we may judge by some of 
their operations, they are by no means ‘‘a 
feeble folk.’’ They have been known to block 
up the highway, to delay the mails, to clog 
the great wheel at the mill, and sometimes 
to embarrass the movements of great armies 
of men. The geologist assures us that they 
have rent asunder rocks 
leaving their sign manual on boulders and 
ledges all over the world.. It seems scarcely 
credible that creatures capable of achieving 
such prodigies should find any pleasure in 
petty household mischief, nevertheless they 
do. They do not even feel ashamed to be 
caught in the pantry. They cannot resist the 
temptation to meddle with a dish of fruit, if 
left where they can lay their hands on it, or 
a pitcher of milk ; especially if it be city milk, 
it is their delight to bring upon it swift de- 
struction. I perceive, by the rapidly falling 
thermometer, that to-night will be a carnival 
night with them: you had better cover up 
your house-plants, and even the cage of your 


and mountains, 


Canary bird, or they will have the breath out - 


of his little body before morning. 

Christmas, that comes but once a year— 
Christmas, the very best day in all the year— 
Christmas, with all its joyful, all its sacred 
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associations—comes in the Winter. Is not 
this almost enough to balance the discomforts 
of the season? Can you not look back through 
your two, three, four, no matter how many 
decades, and see how in your childhood you 
used to watch and long for its coming? 

Do you remember the odd mixture of ideas, 
half Christian, half heathenish, with which 
you regarded it? You attended church on 
Christmas Eve. There were lights and music, 
and solemn prayer and thanksgiving, and for 
incense the very breath of the woods you 
loved. You joined in singing the Christinas 
hyran you had that day committed to memory, 
and did your best to restrain the fancies and 
emotions of childhood, so as to make them 
consistent with the sacred character of the 
place. But if by chance a shower of the sharp 
spines of the fir and spruce that adorned the 
iamp chain above your head fell upon your 
open Prayer Book, you instantly referred the 
phenomenoa to Santa Claus, that remarkable 
sprite from whose whimsical generosity you 
expected so much. What was more likely 
than that he should take some such frolic- 
some way of intimating his benevolent inten- 
tions towards yourself? Besides, could not 
he just as easily scramble up and down a 
lamp chain as a chimney ? 

And now, while I am talking of Christmas, 
I am reminded of one some ten years ago, 
which was not precisely merry to me, but full 
of earnest thankfulness for an almost unex- 
pected mercy. The day before that, one who 
was very dear to me lay sick, and almost face 
to face with death. That sickness was to me a 
period of great trial: greater than any I had 
ever known, though I remember that I had 
sometimes had what I called trials, before. 
We had been married some months, but, as we 
had boarded most of the time, my housekeep- 
ing experience was limited to the practice of 
the last few weeks. I remember that I had 
been much disconcerted and vexed with the 
newness of everything I had to touch.or use, 
so much so that, with its promised new heaven 
and new earth, I do not think I could have 
welcomed the millennium itself. The house 
was new, so new, in fact, that the paint was 
not entirely dry when we took possession 
which was the occasion of some disasters to 
clothing. I went about with fear and dread, 
accompanied by an all-pervading sense of 
spirits of turpentine, a smell I always par- 
ticularly detested. The well was newly dug, 





and the water thereof was ‘‘riley.’’ In the 
tumblers it had a milky look, as if holding a 
large proportion of clay or chalk. I remem- 
ber some heart-aches occasioned by repeated 
failures to work out my conceptions of white- 
ness and smoothness on new linen, with new 
flat-irons. Like all the rest of us, flat-irons 
require the friction of constant use and trial 
to make them really serviceable. But my 
principal difficulty was with my cooking-stove. 

To tell the truth, I knew but little about 
any cooking-stove, and this was not only a 
new article, but a recent invention. I think 
it did not draw well. The smoke seemed to 
hesitate about going up the new chimney, as 
if afraid of soiling it. The tea-kettle looked 
beautifully on the outside, but was not of 
much use, except as a manufactory of oxide 
of iron. The milky water that was poured 
into it came out of a deep red color. The 
man who sold us the stove declared posi- 
tively that it was ‘‘a good baker.’’ I quote 
his very words. Yet he did not speak the 
truth. At this present time of writing, it 
bakes admirably; but I am convinced it has 
acquired the faculty since the time I am telling 
you of, for then it would scarcely bake at all. 
Now, when long and intimate association has 
established a sympathetic relation between 
us, it does everything just as I want it to, 
and seems even to anticipate my designs and 
wishes. Now it is a confidential friend, then 
it was only a sullen, disobedient, stupid ser- 
vant, and I would gladly have exchanged it 
for some old second-hand thing that knew by 
experience, something of what was expected 
of it, So long as we burned wood, my trials 
were light, compared with what they became 
when we commenced using coal. I will not 
stop to chronicle the disasters occasioned by 
my ignorance of the proper management of 
this kind of fuel: but they were many and 
grievous. As to making a coal fire, I never 
attempted it. My husband took that duty 
upon himself, and I remained firm in my con- 
viction of my utter inability to perform it. I 
lived long enough to become ashamed of my 
helplessness. 

My husband caught the disorder I have 
spoken of, but it at first assumed so mild a 
form as to occasion little inconvenience, and 


no anxiety. The third night he was very 


restless, and when I looked at him by day- 
light, I saw that there was a change.for the 
worse. He was indeed very sick. What if 
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he should die’ For the first time there came 
over me a terrible fear that I might be called 
to suffer a grief that should make every other 
sink into utter insignificance, at the very 
thought of which my spirit quailed. I must 
do something for him immediately, but first 
of all I must have a fire, not only in his room, 
but in the kitchen stove. Sick as he was, my 
husband immediately appreciated my diffi- 
culty,.and lamented his inability to rise and 
make the fire as usual. But he would make 
me some shavings to kindle with; he could do 
so much to help me, and he insisted that I 
should bring him a piece of pine-wood and a 
knife to whittle with. Unwilling to pain him 
by a refusal, I did as he suggested; but I 
shall never forget his look of grief and dis- 
may, when, at the first attempt to use the 
knife, it dropped from his nerveless fingers, 
and he sunk back on his pillow, utterly ex- 
hausted. The strength of the strong man 
was gone, and I, in my ignorant helplessness, 
must think and act for both. For the first 
time I realized how entire and how selfish 
had been my dependence upon his strong 
hand, his sympathetic appreciation of every 
difficulty, small and great, and his correct and 
instant perception of the suitable remedy. 
More than this, I thought of the manly ten- 
derness which always helped me to bear with 
cheerfulness what could not be remedied. 
Now, when all were taken from me at once, 
such native force of character as I had came 
out. 

It is true that kind friends soon hurried to 
my relief, and lifted a part of my burden from 
my shoulders; but my grief and anxiety none 
could bear for me, and to no one living could 
I trust the personal care of my sick husband. 
His disorder increased in violence, and he 
grew rapidly worse, till at last delirium set 
in. By the frequency of the doctor’s visits, 
and the increasing anxiety of his manner, I 
now saw that he feared the worst. 
ing a friend of my husband came jn, and re- 
peated his offer of assistance in watching with 
him through the night. I refused, partly 
because I saw that the presence of any third 
person affected the sick man unpleasantly, 
and partly because my anxiety would not 
permit me to leave the room. 

** At least allow him to remain within call,’’ 
said the doctor; ‘‘ you may need him before 
morning. The disorder has, I think, reached 
its height, and the crisis is at hand.’’ 


One even- 








I was frightened into compliance, and it was 
a relief, soon after, to think he was in the 
next room, for I hag done without sleep 
so long that I perceived, with dismay, that 
my memory was failing me. If I went across 
the room for anything, I forgot what I wanted 
before I reached it; and was obliged to go 
back and start again, repeating the name of 
the article all the way. The house became 
still; evening passed on into night, and I was 
alone with my sick husband. After a time I 
perceived a change in him. His delirious 
outbreaks became less frequent and less vio- 
lent, and finally ceased entirely. Soon after 
I saw, to my unspeakable relief, that he waz 
in a quiet, natural sleep, the first he had 
known for some days. Perspiration gathered 
in great drops on his forehead, indicating the 
fierce character of the life and death struggle 
He had been sleep- 
Was it safe to let 
him sleep longer? Ought I to waken him? 
Uncertain, what to do, I stood watching him 
in much anxiety. Suddenly, in the street 
below, arose a burst of sacred music, a con- 


he was passing through. 
ing more than an hour. 


cert of strong, clear, masculine voices, singing 
a Christmas song of hope and joy and good 
will to man. A party of Young Englishmen 
were going about town singing Christmas 


‘carols, for this was indeed Christmas Eve, 


though in my great distress I had not thought 
of it. R 

Awakened by the music, ty husband slowly 
opened his eyes, and fixed them on my face. 
One glance into their now untroubled depths 
was enough to assure me that reason had 
returned, and with it that conscious, watch- 
ful love which, so short a time before, I had 
sought for sorrowing, missing it so painfully. 
The song rose clear and distinct on the mid- 
night air, penetrating walls and windows, and 
thick, closed curtains. He caught the words, 
and, with characteristic quickness, compre- 
hended their sacred import, the time and 
occasion, as well as his own past and ‘present 
condition. I saw that he was better, that he 
would live; he, without whom my life would 
be so desolate, The music, the sudden tran- 
sition from grief to joy, the wistful tenderness 
with which his eyes sought mine, overcame 
me, and I buried my sobs and tears in the 
pillow where his beloved head ‘was lying. 
Weak and exhausted as we both were, the 
one by sickness and pain, the other by fatigue 
and anxiety, there were never on earth two 
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more thankful hearts than ours; no‘ even 
among those who, on the plains of Bethlehem, 
listened to the song announcing the coming 
of the first Christmas, eighteen hundred years 
ago. Do you wonder that ever since that 
time I have watched for the coming of Christ- 
mas, with a deeper, tenderer, more personal 
interest, than before ? 

Winter has discomforts and annoyances 
peculiar to itself, but there is always a con- 
sistency, a certain decorous dignity about its 
doings, that commands respect. We know 
who and what we are dealing with, and what 
we may expect. It is not, like fitful Autumn, 
cold to-day and warm to-morrow. He is stern 
and masculine, and never attempts to aston- 
ish us with the bluster of March, nor weariés 
us with the rain-storms of May. 
Poetical Spring floods our cellars with water. 
I remember being roused one morning, last 
Spring, by the announcement that our cellar 


endless 


was filling rapidly; I remember standing on 
the top stair, looking down into what seemed 
a sea of inky blackness, and calculating the 
possibility of rescuing some of my effects 
from the general destruction. The door of 
the arch had swung open, and every article 
was lifted from the lower shelves. Boxes and 
firkins were floating about with stray cab- 
bages and drowned rats. I remember my 
desperate efforts to snatch at a box of eggs 
with the poker. When I had secured it, I 
knew just how Robinson Crusoe felt when 
returning from the wreck with his boat load 
of necessaries. Columbus venturing out into 
unknown seas in search of a continent, was 


not followed with more anxious solicitude . 


than I experienced while watching one of my 
household embarking in a wash-tub, and 
striking boldly out to the rescue of a barrel 
of potatoes. I scarcely breathed till he had 
secured it, and after prodigious efforts placed 
it on the top of what there was left of the 
coal bin, where it rested. like the ark on 
Mount Ararat. In about three weeks the 
waters abated, and the cellar began to as- 
sume the appearance of the earth at the con- 
clusion of the drift period. Clean, compact 
gravel had formed the bottom before the 
flood; now there were to be seen beds and 
hillocks of clay and sand, interspersed with 
lakes and pools of water, from whose slippery, 
muddy borders, I half expected to see emerge 
miniature Saurians, and long-legged, wading 
birds. A shovel and broom, patience and 
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fresh gravel, in time restored the appearance 
of order and cleanliness. But Iam persuaded 
that when the geologist of a future period 
shall chance to make the spot where was once 
my cellar the theatre of his researches, he 
will be as much astonished as the famed New 
Zealander who is fated to sit in judgment on 
defunct London. He will find that which 
shall render valueless all his scientific expe- 
rience, and upset all his theories of deposit 
and stratification. He will find vegetable and 
animal remains in earths not known as fossi- 
liferous, and coal deposits which were never 
made by the hand of man, nor yet in the or- 
dinary process of coal formation. 

I have already written as much as Godey 
will have room for; Iam sorry. I wanted to 
say more about Winter, which, though appa- 
rently the’ death of the vegetable creation, 
carries yet in its bosom the germ of all next 
Summer’s beauty. The old leaf does not fall 
till a tiny new one is formed, folded and 
wrapped in many protecting mantles. Some 
flower-buds are formed in Autumn, lying all 
Winter under dead leaves and ‘snow-drifts, 
waiting and listening for the song of the blue- 
bird. A walk in the woods in Winter is by 
no means devoid of interest. Robins and 
chickadees do not desert us when the Au- 
tumn sun, sinking lower and lower, preaches 
continually of colder days yet tocome. And 
mosses and evergreens, and scarlet box-ber- 
ries do not lose heart even when snows are 
Even the snow itself is a delightful 
If you 


deepest. 
subject for thought and investigation. 
doubt this, read Tyndall’s experience among 
the glaciers, and then see if every icicle does 
not become to you a wonder, every snow- 
covered cliff a miniature Alp clothed with a 
beauty you never saw before. 

Let us commence the winter of 1865 with 
the resolution that it shall not be to us a 
‘‘Winter of discontent.’’ Let us rather make 
it ‘glorious Summer,’’ warming our bodies 
by exercise in the pure, bracing air, our 
hearts by tender charities to the destitate ; 
keeping our spirits fresh and young by ob- 
servation and study of God’s works in his 
wonderful outside world. 


A Gotpen Maxtm.—It is the duty of every 
man, who would be true to himself, to culti- 
vate; if possible, a disposition to be pleased. 





—Ir 1s curious how little we feel the burdens 
we put on the shoulders of others. 








THE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE; OR, CURIOSITY AND JEALOUSY. 


Ow a fresh June morning that seemed as if 
it was made out of sunshine and the breath of 
flowers, a young officer of the Guards 
was walking through one of the most beauti- 
ful of the suburbs of London. This young 
man, whom we shall call Sydney Hammond, 
was known in the fashionable World for an 
eccentric but amiable person, of excellent 
family. He was usually seen in the best 
social circles, and frequented the favorite 
places of amusement; was so accomplished as 
to be looked on at his club as authority in 
matters of taste, and was possessed of a fine 
person and intellectual features. Our story 
has to do with a single peculiarity appertain- 
ing to his character—that of a restless and 
importunate curiosity. He had been a stu- 
dent of books, and of late had turned his 
attention to society and its secrets, which he 
had an insatiable desire to penetrite. This 
weakness or passion of his nature grew out of 
a wish to reform abuses and redress wrongs. 
He had a particular fancy for unravelling the 
mysteries of a love adventure. 

On the previous day, while riding at the 
same hour and on the same road, he had no- 
ticed a private carriage driving rapidly, had 
* followed it at some distance, and had seen a 
lady alight from it, just within the shelter of 
a small bit of woodland. Passing through 
this with hurried steps, and what Hammond 
thought an air of trepidation, the lady had 
stopped opposite a range of half a dozen very 
pretty cottages, each standing by itself, with 
grounds filled with shrubbery. She was evi- 
dently undecided to which she should go; 
but at length, seeming to recollect, she ap- 
proached the gate of the fourth, glancing 
timidly about her while her gloved hand rested 
a moment on the stem of an acacia. A cluster 
of hazel trees concealed the yonng man, who 
had dismounted, secured his horse, and stood 
where he could scrutinize her movements, 
convinced that she was engaged in some secret 
enterprise. She expected admittance, cer- 
tainly; why did not the gate open? The next 
moment he heard the rustling of a key in the 
lock. The lady opened it, but did not go in. 
A sudden thought appeared to strike hers she 
closed the gate quickly, drew out the key, 
and hurried away, almost flying along the 
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path; and ‘Sydney distinctly heard her ex- 
claim, ‘‘I cannot—TI cannot to-day.’’ 

As she passed, he had a full view of her 
pale and beautiful face. Her figure was the 
perfection of unconscious grace, and in the 
slightly drooping head was a touching air of 
sadness. 

‘*It is a first and sincere passion,’’ he said 
to himself, with man’s usual alacrity in jump- 
ing to a conclusion. Meanwhile the lady had 
gained the wood, and, standing under the 
shadow of the trees, opened a small gold 
embroidered pocket book, from which she took 
aletter. She read it carefully ; but presently, 
as footsteps were heard along a path near, she 
started, folded the letter quickly, and walked 
back to her carriage. Stepping in it, she was 
driven rapidly back towards London. 

There was quite enough in all this to rouse 
the master passion of young Hammond. He 
had no doubt the country house was a rendez- 
vous of love; and he thought of the lady’s 
beauty, her white bonnet, her dress of pale 
blue silk, and her fine cashmere shawl flut- 
tering in the breeze. 

He had no means of ascertaining who the 
lady was; but fortune favored him strangely 
the same evening. He was at the opera with 
one of his intimate friends, who had often 
shared his philosophy and his cigars.. They 
talked of art, the drama, and musical artists, 
and Hammond expressed his conviction that 
nature, after all, offered the most interesting 


* study. Her comedy was always new, and her 


groupings piquant. It was not long before 
his attention, directed always to the dress 
circle, was keenly aroused by seeing a very 
beautiful woman enter a particular box. He 
recognized her at once for the lady he had 
seen in the morning. His friend informed 
him the gentleman who accompanied -her, a 
noble-looking man about forty, was Sir Arthur 
Wareham, a wealthy but eccentric baronet, 
who resided nearly all the year at his country 
seat, had not been long married, and went 
little into London society. The lady was 
doubtless his wife. She was little known in 
the beau monde, being said to live in retirement, 
apparently devoted entirely to her husband. 
Hammond watched her as she sat in front of 
the box, partly coricealed by the large fan with 
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which she played gracefully. Once, when her 
husband spoke to her, he saw her become 
crimson, and turn aside her face, as if to 


inhale the fragrance of her bouquet. ‘No 
wonder,’’ he thought, ‘‘that she blushes 
under his searching look. I will, I must 
pursue this adventure.”’ 

The next morning, about nine, our curious 
friend, as already mentioned, was again on 
the suburban road; this time on foot. He 
walked about in the wood for some time, and 
had begua to despair of meeting the lady, 
when he caught sight of a green veil fluttering 
for an instant between the bushes. Quicken- 
ing his pace, he saw the wearer, and recog- 
nized her, though she had changed her white 
bonnet for a straw one, and wore another 
dress. Her graceful form and rapid, impatient 
movement were too familiar to be mistaken. 
She seemed not at ease, and apprehensive of 
observation. As she came out of the shelter of 
the trees, she paused a moment, as if to recover 
her self-possession ; then went up to the little 
gate, and opened it with a key. She was 
obliged to use all her strength to push it open. 
Closing it behind her, she presently disap- 
peared among the shrubbery. 

Sydney’s curiosity was on the alert. Look- 
ing about hastily he noticed a placard bearing 
the words ‘‘To Let’’ hanging from the gate- 
post of the fifth house, the upper windows of 
which commanded a view of the garden and 
grounds of the neighboring one. He lost no 
time in hastening thither. Inside the gate 
he saw a young woman who seemed to have 
charge of the premises. She admitted him 
readily, and showed him through the rooms. 
The rent had been reduced, she said; he 
might take the whole house, or apartments, 
by the month. 

‘‘Is not the next house tenanted?’’ in- 
quired Hammond. ‘‘Or is it to be let ?’’ 
‘*Oh no, sir; I believe it is occupied. 

partly furnished.”’ 

**Do you know who lives there ?”’ 

**No, sir; it is only a few weeks since I 
came here.”’ 

Sydney put a sovereign into the girl’s hand, 
and asked permission to stand at the window 
of one unfurnished room, for the purpose of 
admiring the view, which embraced woods, 
water, and the distant city. The girl cour- 
tesied and retired, not a little surprised, but 
having no doubt all was right with so gene- 
rous a gentleman. He remained leaning out 
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of the window mere than half an hour, watch- 
ing the windows of the other house. Nota 
sign of habitation could he observe; but his 
patience was at length rewarded by seeing 
the green veil fluttering amid the foliage in 
the grounds. There was the object of his 
pursuit, walking inthe garden! After a little 
while she stopped, and, standing for a moment, 
lifted her hand to her face. ‘‘ She is weeping,”’ 
murmured Sydney. Then he saw her stoop 
and pluck a rose, and suddenly turn round 
with a startled look, as if fearful of being 
surprised. 

**Is this all?’’ muttered thespy. ‘‘ Have I 
taken all this trouble only to see a beautiful 
lady gather a rose in the garden!’’ Yet 
there was something in her manner so extra- 
ordinary he could not doubt that an important 
mystery was concerned. 

While he was pondering the matter, the 
lady disappeared in the foliage. Sydney 
heard the gate open and shut; he leaned far 
out of the window, but could see nothing; 
then he hurried down to the gate and looked 
in every direction. Turning back, he saw 
the young’ woman aforementioned feeding her 
fowls before the kitchen door. 

‘*Tell me, my pretty girl,’’ ht said to her, 
‘‘are you sure that nice country house is not 
to let also ?”’ 

‘Oh no, sir. I heard, now I recollect, that 
it was to be sold. Did you read the adver- 
tisement, sir? The house belongs to a man 
who lives in the country.’’ 

‘*Ah, it is to be sold,’’ cried Hammond, 
very much pleased. 

‘*Do you wish to purchase it, sir?’’ 

‘*To purchase it? No! But I wish to look 
at it,’’ replied the young gentleman. ‘‘Is 
there no one who can show it to me ?”’ 

‘‘The man who lives in yonder house has 
the charge of it, and takes care of the garden. 
But he is gone away to day.’’ 

‘* And the key of the house ?’’ 

‘The person must have it who sometimes 
occupies one of the apartments. Perhaps the 
lawyer near here who does business for the 
man who owns the place may have another 
key.”’ 

‘*A key I must have!’’ cried Hammond, 
with the impetuous energy of a person who 
is bent on the discovery of some hidden trea- 


sure. ‘‘Go directly for one to the lawyer, 
my girl. Here is something to quicken your 
movements.”’ . 
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The young woman lost no time in going. 
‘‘He is certainly crazy’’—she muttered to 
herself; ‘‘ but he is liberal, and I think he is 
good.’’ 

She returned without the key. ‘‘ He will 
have to send to get it from the owner. You 
ean have it to-merrow.’’ 

‘‘To-morrow! it is a century. Wait till 
to-morrow? You are sure, then, quite sure, 
that I can get the key to-morrow ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; certain, for I have orders to 
show you the house.”’ 

‘‘It is well, then; to-morrow, before ten 
o’clock, I must see the house throughout, 
from garret to cellar.’’ 

Just at this moment Sydney noticed a gen- 
tleman on horseback in front of the gate of 
the house in question. He was evidently a 
man of rank and fashion, as one might see 
from his distinguished appearance. He had 
a riding-whip in his hand, which he cracked 
briskly in the air, apparently with some feel- 
ing of impatience, now and then hitting his 
spirited horse. Suddenly he turned around 
and saw Hammond. He started, bit his lip, 
and urged the horse forward a pace or two ; 
then, as if taking a second thought, reined 
him in quickly, and turned short round. The 
roll of a carriage was heard a little way off, 
and he quickly rode away in the direction of 
the sound. 

‘*That gentleman,’’ observed our curious 
friend, ‘‘is perhaps the lodger you men- 
tioned ?”’ 

‘*T cannot tell you, sir, for I have never 
seen him.’’ 

The young officer returned home, looking 
anxiously in every direction for the gentle- 
man on horseback who had manifested such 
emotion at sight of him. He was now deter- 
mined on making some discovery that should 
explain this mysterious affair. 

The next morning, at eight, he walked to 
the place of rendezvous. The young woman 
went for the keys, and soon returned. ‘‘ The 
gentleman,’’ she said, ‘‘ told me toask you to 
ring the bell before you open, for the lodger 
might possibly be at home.”’ 

‘* Does the lawyer know him ?’’ 

“Oh no, sir! The owner is coming to-day 
to give his agent some further instructions.”’ 

‘*Onward!’’ muttered the young man, as 
he approached the iron-barred gate. ‘‘ The 
house is for sale: I have a right tosee it, and 








who is to know of anything else I want.to 
investigate ?”’ 

He rang the bel] at the gate. There was 
no answer; and nothing showed the presence 
of a human being on the premises. He 
opened the gate, closed it behind him, and 
ascended the steps of the house, not without 
a feeling of awe and trepidation. The garden 
was in full view, but he did not stop to ad- 
mire the flowers ; he had observed them suf- 
ficiently from his window the preceding day. 
He produced another key, opened the house 
door, and crossed the threshold, looking around 
him. He judged it prudent to close the door 
behind him, which he did, as softly as pos- 
sible. 

All was silent within the dwelling. He saw 
nothing remarkable ; it was only a well-built, 
neat country-house. Hestepped intoa parlor, 
which he found simply furnished with a few 
necessary articles, nothing worthy of note 
except a piano. Returning to the passage, he 
noticed two doors leading to other apartments, 
on the right and the left, and saw, not with- 
out surprise, that the door on the left was a 
little way open. Behind it hung a curtain of 
red damask. With resolute though trembling 
steps he drew aside the curtain very softly, 
stepped forward, and saw that he had entered 
a singularly decorated bedchamber, furnished 
as the sleeping-room of a cavalry officer. 

Though the window-shutters were closed, 
sufficient light came into the room to render 
every object plainly visible, and our zealous 
searcher after hidden knowledge could see 
that every article of furniture was of the most 
elegant description. On the walls hung weap- 
ons of various quaint and curious forms, and 
pipes in many a foreign device, with articles 
of warfare that might have adorned a mn- 
seum; daggers, rapiers, bowie-knives, Damas- 
cus sabres, Indian arrows, Japan pipes, car- 
bines, muskets, Albanese pistols and swords 
of antique and modern fashion. These were 
singularly contrasted with Chinese, Malayan, 
West Indian, Turkish, and Persian pipes. 

Sydney stood in blank astonishment. ‘A 
curious love affair,’’ he said to himself. 

A step forward brought him in full view of 
an iron bedstead, covered with a counterpane 
of satin brocade, half buried in the crimson 
curtains that sheltered a recess. A splendid 
leopard skin, with silver claws, lay across the 
foot. Over the mantel, on the opposite side, 
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was a collection of very richly-bound and 
choice books; and vases, statuettes, orna- 
mental candlesticks, and numerous other tri- 
fling articles of luxury bespoke both wealth 
and taste. Under the mirror, on a piece of 
velvet, lay a chibouk pipe and a pair of Per- 
sian slippers, between which was a pastel 
painting, the features of which seemed pro- 
vokingly familiar. He stepped back to get a 
better view. ‘‘It is very strange!’’ he mur- 
murmed, at length. ‘That painting must be 
more than a hundred years old, and yet it is 
as like Lady Wareham as if she had sat for it 
to the artist.’’ 

For some minutes he was absorbed in the 
contemplation of the mysterious picture. On 
a sudden, he started, and looked quickly 
around him. He had heard the iron gate 
open and shut, and now he distinctly heard 
the rattling of a key in the house door. 

‘The mischief!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘now I 
am really in need of philosophy,’’ and he 
stroked his beard, as if expecting to find and. 
produce it from that respectable locality. 

His first impulse was to assume the right of 
inspecting the premises, as a person who 
wished to purchase ; then he reflected that if 
the visitor were a lady, he would lose the 
golden opportunity fate had thrown into his 
power, of discovering the secret that had so 
much disturbed him. Without a second 
thought he darted behind the curtains that 
shaded the recess in which stood the bed. He 
had scarcely concealed himself, when the cur- 
tain that hung over the entrance was thrown 
back, and Lady Wareham entered. Crossing 
the room, she sank into an easy chair, and 
sighed deeply. ‘‘I scarcely thought,’’ she 
murmured, in a soft voice, ‘‘that I should 
ever have strength to get here.’’ , 

She rose, loosened the ribbon that confined 
her hat, and drew near the bed. The concealed 
spy dared hardly draw his breath. The lady 
removed her hat and threw it on the counter- 
pane, then went up to the portrait and gazed 
at that long and steadily. Her head drooped,’ 
and she appeared overcome with some sad 
recollection. Stepping back, she sank into 
the chair, sobbing convulsively, and covered 
her face with her hands. Then her arms fell, 
and she looked up again, more beautiful for 
her tears, the spectator thought, and for the 
gentle melancholy that sat on her fair brow. 
She indulged this mood, wiping away the 
tears as they gathered in her eyes. 








Presently Hammond heard a light rustling 
at the door. With a sudden start of terror 
the lady turned, first in one direction then in 
another. She sprang to her feet, pale as 
death, and looked eagerly about her; then, 
as if convinced that there was nothing.to be 
alarmed at, for a deep stillness ensued, she 
waved her head sadly, as if ashamed of her 
own fears. 


Sydney, however, was keenly on the look- 
out, and distinctly saw the figure of a man, 
who drew the curtain cautiously back and 
peered into the apartment. He could get but 
a glimpse of his face as he parted the drapery, 
but under the curtain he saw a polished boot, 
with asilver spur. All this escaped the lady’s 
observation, she having her face turned from 
the entrance as she reclined in the easy chair. 
The officer’s situation was becoming more 
involved and peculiar. He began to be un- 
easy at the evident mystery, which he was 
nevertheless determined to penetrate. What 
could it all mean? 

The lady now rose and went to a small rose- 
wood cabinet, curiously carved in antique 
fashion. She took out of her pocket a key, 
with which she proceeded to open it. 

‘* Aha!”’ thought Hammond, “she is pry- 
ing into her lover’s private papers, and knows 
not that he is looking at her. It is all very 
well, if I can only get away unobserved.”’ 

As the lady opened the cabinet, the gentle- 
man who had been standing at the entrance 
stepped into the room. Hammond now re- 
cognized him for the same gentleman he had 
seen on horseback the ‘day before, who had 
flourished his riding-whip and started off 
when he heard the roll of a carriage. The 
lady turned and sawhim. Heconfronted her 
with flashing eyes, while she grew pale, and 
retreated a step backwards. 

‘* Matilda !’’ 

There was a world of reproach and concen- 
trated passion in the tone. She could not 
mistake his meaning. 

‘Arthur, you deceive yourself,’’ she fal- 
tered, at length. 

‘‘You dare say that to me—and here! 
Would to Heaven that I could distrust the 
evidence of my own senses! I would not 
trust them at first. But yesterday I followed 
you. You came to this place yesterday. To- 
day’’— 

‘‘ Arthur, I shall not attempt to vindicate 
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myself from such cruel accusations. Yes, kill 
me, if you can suppose me guilty!’ 

‘‘If [can suppose you guilty! And you 
doubt it! Oh, lost to all sense of shame! I 
find you here, in your lover’s apartment, in 
the act of opening his cabinet, your hat 
thrown carelessly on his couch’’— 

Hammond trembled from head to foot, in 
spite of his firmness and resolution, heartily 
wishing he had never attempted to penetrate 
the mystery of a woman’s movements. 

**O Matilda!’’ exclaimed the husband—for 
it was indeed the husband—who, almost fren- 
zied with anguish and rage, seemed capable 
of any deed of desperation. 

‘* Arthur, torture me not! 
word till you know’’— 

The husband flung back fiercely the hand 
stretched towards him. ‘‘Silence!’’ cried he. 
**T am satisfied already.’’ He stooped to look 
within the cabinet, and laid his hand on a 
packet of letters. ‘‘ These, these,’’ he said, 
hoarsely, ‘‘shall be the witnesses to prove 
your guilt or innocence.”’ 

The lady bowed her head. The husband 
tere open the package and drew out one of 
the letters. There was no envelope, and he 
saw that it was not in the handwriting of his 
wife, though fromalady. He threw it angrily 
on the floor. 

‘*T understand it all now!’’ cried he, ina 
bitter tone of contempt. ‘‘ These letters are 
from a rival! It was jealousy that brought 
you here; you wished to examine or possess 
yourself of these documents.”’ 

Another package of letters lay in the cabi- 
net, which Sir Arthur now took out. They 
were tied with a white ribbon, and the outside 
envelope was directed in a hand which he 
instantly recognized as his wife’s. His fury 
now reached its height. He seized hen hand 
with a violent grasp, and thrust the package 
before her eyes. She uttered a cry of pain, 
and, when released from his gripe, sank to 
the floor. 

Hammond had, till now, kept silence; but 
the wild aspect of Sir Arthur caused him to 
fear the perpetration of some terrible deed, and 
he thought it his duty to present himself upon 
the scene, whatever might be the consequence. 
Dashing aside the curtain, he advanced to- 
wards the others. 

The husband glared at him, while astonish- 
ment and terror almost paralyzed Lady Ware- 
ham. Sydney addressed himself to the former. 


Say not another 











‘*Permit me, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ to observe, 
that your impetuosity in this matter is un- 
reasonable.”’ 

‘‘The devil!’’ exclaimed the husband, his 
eyes literally flashing fire. ‘‘This is some- 
thing extraordinary, upon my word!”’ 

‘* But, sir?’ — 

‘*Silence! You need not speak, sir; I 
know everything you could say.’’ 

Then, turning to his wife—‘‘ And she dared 
deny her guilt,’’ he continued, with a fright- 
ful expression of suppressed rage; ‘‘ even 
while the partner of it was concealed behind 
the curtain !”’ 

The poor lady looked up with the appealing 
anguish that gleams amid the tears of a 
wounded fawn. 

‘*What said you, Arthur? O heavens! is 
it, indeed, possible that he can so misjudge 
me? Then it were better that I should die!’’ 

‘Oh, this hypocrisy will avail nothing, 
madam; you may be silent; your lover is 
here to answer for you.’’ 

‘Indeed, sir,’’ began Hammond, who hardly 
knew how to begin extricating himself from 
the dilemma, and had turned hesitatingly 
from one to the other—“‘ indeed, sir, you are 
too hasty.’’ 

‘*T beg you, sir, to remember that I am no 
soft-hearted, ridiculous, forgiving husband ! 
Now you have presented yourself, my busi- 
ness is first with you.”’ . 

Hammond took a card from his pocket- 
book, and handed it coolly to Sir Arthur. 

‘‘Madam,’’ he then said, turning to the 
lady, ‘‘ it would give me pleasure to be of the 
least service to you, notwithstanding the un- 
ceremonious manner of my presentation to 
your acquaintance. I retire, without ven- 
turing to hope for your forgiveness for my 
unwarranted intrusion. I beg you, however, 
to believe me incapable of betraying secrets 
which have thus accidentally come to my 
knowledge. When I leave this place, I shall 
forget that I have been here. The only duty 
remaining to me is to explain my presence in 
this honse.”’ 

Addressing Sir Arthur, he continued: ‘‘ You, 
perhaps, have not noticed the announcement 
that this place is for sale. I wished to look 
at the house, for the purpose, I freely confess 
to you, of discovering something extraordi- 
nary, which I supposed it to contain. With 
this view, I came hither this morning. I 
believed the house deserted, and had not the 
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slightest anticipation of such a meeting. For 
my curiosity and indiscretion, I ask pardon. I 
assure you, you cau rely on my silence.”’ 

** You will hear from me, sir,’’ was the 
baronet’s reply, as he turned to depart, evi- 
dently disbelieving Hammond’s explanation. 

His wife started up and rushed after him. 
‘You shall know everything!’’ she cried. 
‘You are under a cruel mistake! I came 
only’’—But, shaking off her grasp with vio- 
lence, the husband hurried out of the room 
like one beside himself. The unhappy lady 
could follow him no farther than the door, 
when she fell to the ground insensible. 

Full of remorse, Hammond strove to render 
what assistance he could. Kneeling by her, 
he chafed her delicate white hands and mar- 
ble brow, wondering within himself at his 
own temerity in daring to touch them. Then 
gently lifting up her head, he laid it on the 
sofa cushions, and going to the windows, 
threw them open to admit the fresh air. 

The morning breeze came in laden with 
fragrance, and brought back life to the lady. 
She started up, as soon as her strength re- 
turned, looked wildly about her, rose slowly 
to her feet, and attempted to go towards the 
door ; -but was unable to walk more than a 
few steps, when she tottered and would have 
fallen, had she not grasped the door to sup- 
port herself. 

Hammond advanced towards her. 

‘Sir, tell me,’’ she began. 

‘‘T entreat your pardon, lady, for my pre- 
sence here, but just now no time is to be 
lost! We must prevent your friend’s coming, 
by all means ; for if your husband sees him’’— 

‘*What do you mean? Of whom do you 
speak ?’’ 

‘* Again I beg your pardon, madam; but, I 
have witnessed everything.”’ 

The lady raised her head, and drew up her 
slender form with proud dignity. 

‘*I do not understand you, sir,’’ said she; 
‘*who is it you call my friend ?’’ 

‘You know better thanI do, madam! You 
will ruin everything if you persist in this 
needless affectation of not understanding me. 
Is he here? Is he gone? Do you expect 
him ?”’ 

‘* Sir, again I tell you, you forget’’— 

‘*I beg you, madam, to consider what fatal 
consequences may ensue, should your hus- 
band meet him here. The meeting must be 


prevented at all hazards.’’ 
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‘* Sir, I expect no one here, and am aston- 
ished beyond measure to see you in this 
house.”’ 

‘* What a terrible business !’’ exclaimed the 
young man, in much vexation. ‘Madam, I 
comprehend why you are unwilling to admit 
the truth; but since I have been an involun- 
tary witness of the scene that has just passed, 
you must allow me to be of some service to 
you! Where is he? I will seek him this in- 
stant, and inform him of what has occurred, 
that he may provide for his own safety.’’ 

‘*T do not believe, sir, you know with 
whom you are speaking! Have you been in 
this place before, when ladies of the ballet and 
persons of suspicious associations were in the 
habit of coming here ?’’ 

‘*Why speak in this manner, my dear 
I am convinced that you are not 
on a level with such persons; your looks and 
manner bespeak refinement and familiarity 
with the best society. I should confess my 
own vulgarity, did I hesitate to acknowledge 
this. But I entreat you to remember, madam, 
how necessary it is that a warning should be 
conveyed to him of the danger that threatens 
him. I fear your husband will not be dis- 
posed to spare his life.’’ 

‘* Will you have the goodness to inform me 
of whom you are talking!’ 

‘* Of—of—your lover, madam.”’ 

A crimson tide rushed to the lady’s fore- 
head, and she trembled with anger. ‘*Am I 
dreaming?’’ she cried, ‘‘or dare I believe my 
senses!’’ She sank on a seat, overcome with 
her emotion. 

Hammond was more and more puzzled what 
to think. ‘‘Strange, ’tis all very strange!’’ 
he muttered to himself. ‘‘There is more 
than affectation certainly, in this surprise! 
We have been mistaken. Yes, yes,’’ he 
continued, giancing towards her, as she sat 
with her head drooped, in an attitude of the 
deepest dejection, ‘‘I have been misled into 
judging her as the world usually judges, 
without inquiry and without knowledge.’’ 

While thus pondering the matter, he heard 
Lady Wareham say very softly, as if hardly 
conscious that she spoke at all, “‘O Bruno! 
Bruno! what misery have you caused me!”’ 

** Aha!’’ thought he, ‘‘so, that is his name! 
I was just beginning to be fool enough to be- 
lieve that a lady might come to this place 
as innocently as if she went to a church. 
Madam,’’ said he, ‘‘it appears strange that: 
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Mr. Bruno, if that is his name, should keep 
a lady waiting so long!’’ 

But he was startled out of his wondering, 
when the poor lady suddenly uttered a pierc- 
ing shriek, and covered her face with her 
hands, as if she strove to shut out some hor- 
rible vision. 

Hammond, determined, if possible, to get to 
the bottom of the mystery, resumed, after a 
pause :— 

‘* You were here yesterday, as I know, and 
perhaps the day before’’— 

“Sir! sir! I implore you to have some 
mercy, some respect for my sorrow! If the 
entreaties of an unhappy woman may move 
you, go and find my husband: bring him 
back here, for I will not leave this apartment 
without him.”’ 

Sydney’s curiosity was stronger than ever, 
as he felt more and more at a loss to discover 
the mystery that lay hid in that beautiful 
face, in that form bowed with grief, in those 
tears and that pleading tone; but he hastened 
to assure the lady he was ready to comply 
with her request, and thought it best that the 
baronet should return. He bowed low to her 
and quitted the room. 

He knew not exactly where to look for the 
gentleman, but conjectured that his jealousy 
would not suffer him to stay far off. And his 
supposition was correct. As Hammond first 
caught sight of him, he was coming towards 
the house; so that the request for his return 
was unnecessary. Sydney turned and fol- 
lowed him. 

When the baronet entered the room already 
described, he saw his wife weeping bitterly, 
and apparently overwhelmed with despair. 
When she saw him, she made an effort to 
recover her self-possession, suppressed her 
tears, and looked up with an expression of 
haughty pride, which said plainly, 

‘*Let the worst come; I am prepared for 
all, even for death—for that would be no- 
thing in comparison to what I have already 
suffered.’’ 

Sir Arthur came directly up to her, took 
her hand, pressed it to his heart, and, stoop- 
ing, touched his lips to her forehead. The 
lady looked up in his face in mute amaze- 
ment; she did not understand the meaning 
of this sudden change. ; 

‘**Matilda!’’ he faltered, ‘‘ forgive my cruel 
conduct; Iwas mad! But I am in my senses 
now. I know you well, and J know you can- 
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not be—it is impossible that you can be— 
guilty !’’ 

‘* Heaven be praised !’’ exclaimed the lady 
faintly, and sank into the arms extended to 
clasp her. Then lifting up her beautiful head, 
she said, ‘‘Our happiness—our mutual trust, 
is saved! You shall now hear everything— 
you shall know all, and then you shall be my 
judge!’’ The embrace that followed bespoke 
the perfection of restored confidence. Just at 
that moment Hammond came into the room. 

He was not a little surprised at this mani- 
festation of renewed affection after the scene 
he had already witnessed; and this new as- 
pect of affairs not only bewildered him, but 
caused him to feel very much like an un- 
necessary person in the group. 

He bowed respectfully. Sir Arthur looked 
at him sternly, and was evidently about to 
get into another passion. ‘‘ He here again!’’ 
he muttered between his teeth. But he re- 
strained his rising anger, for the imploring 
looks of his lovely wife had resumed their 
influence. 

‘*T shall relieve you, sir, of my presence,”’ 
said Hammond, replying to the menacing look. 

So saying, he bowed, and turned to leave 
the room. 

‘*One moment, sir,’’ said Lady Wareham ; 
‘stay, I beg of yous I wish, and feel that I 
ought to explain to you why I came here.’’ 

‘Madam, I need not assure you that I will 
gladly remain,’? answered Hammond, with 
one of his peculiar smiles, for his curiosity 
srevived at the prospect of learning more. 

The baronet’s face wore an expression of 
doubt and impatience, and he evidently 
wished the intruder in another company, 
nameless to ears polite. He detested him as 
a meddling, impertinent stranger, who had 
thrust himself into his family secrets, and 
before whom it was now necessary that his 
wife should explain her conduct. But he had 
brought on himself this humiliation, and he 
suppressed the execration that rose to his lips. 

Sydney took a seat in the large, easy chair. 
The lady was seated near the cabinet, from 
which her husband had taken those myste- 
.tious letters. The baronet stood leaning 
against the mantel. 

The window remained open, and the sun- 
shine, broken into sparkling fragments by the 
foliage, lay shimmering on the carpet. It gave 
an air of cheerfulness to the apartment. 

Lady Wareham’s explanation may be con- 
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densed into a few words. Her cousin Bruno 
had lived in her father’s house some time be- 
fore her marriage, and being of a romantic 
turn, had fallen in love with her. She did 
not return his affection, though she wrote 
many letters to him after bis departure, ex- 
pressive of sisterly regard, offering advice in 
regard to his future career, and encouraging 
him to realize his ambitious aspirations. This 
was the sumer before she became acquainted 
with Sir Arthur Wareham. After her mar- 
riage, she learned that her wild cousin had 
joined the French army and gone to the 
Crimea. 

Three days before, a letter had been brought 
to Lady Wareham, with two keys. Her cousin, 
mortally wounded in the battle of Alma, had 
written the letter from his sick couch. He 
had heard of his cousin’s marriage, and wished 
her all happiness. He expressed Some un- 
easiness about her letters, which he had left 
with other packages in a small country house 
in a suburb of London. This house he had 
occupied some months before, with some wild 
young friends, and many persons were there 
entertained, whose correspondence did him 
no credit. All his letters had been left ina 
rosewood cabinet in his sleeping apartment, 
which Bruno had left furnished as when he 
lived there, and in the same place were let- 
ters, among which he would be ashamed to 
have his fair cousin’s found, by persons un- 
acquainted with her purity and goodness, or 
who might misconstrue or misrepresent her 
artless expressions of kindness. Hearing that 
Sir Arthur Wareham would be in London 
during the session of Parliament, Bruno wrote 
to his cousin to go herself to the house and 
take away her letters, as the news of his 
death would undoubtedly be followed by the 
sale of his furniture to satisfy his creditors, 
and scandal might grow out of the discovery 
of the letters of a noble lady mixed with those 
of unworthy persons. 
to the friend to whose care this missive was 
intrusted, to convey to Lady Wareham the 
keys of the house, and of the gate. 

The letter concluded: ‘‘ When. you set foot 
there, Matilda, I shall be no more. May 
Heaven permit my spirit to hover near you! 
In the garden is a walk lined with monthly 
roses; I thought of you, dearest cousin, when 
I planted themlastsummer. For all the love 
I bear you, I ask only that you will pluck 
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one of these roses, and think of your cousin, 
cold in his foreign grave.”’ 

Hammond now comprehended why the lady 
had plucked the rose. He began to feel a 
little discontented, that all the mystery that 
had so interested hinr should find so simple a 
solution. He rose and bowed to Sir Arthur 
and the lady, who did not invite him to stay, 
nor express any desire to make his acquaint- 
ance. It may be hoped, however, that the 
lesson had some effect in teaching him the 
folly of indulging idle curiosity, and the im- 
prudence of intruding into the affairs of 
others. 

It only remains to be explained that Sir 
Arthur, dotingly fond of his young wife, 
was slightly addicted to jealousy. One of his 
friends had told him of her early drive in the 
suburb; her manner had seemed mysterious ; 
evidently something weighing on her mind 
was concealed from him; and thus he wa led 
to watch her movements and followher. He, 
too, had learned a lesson; but his wife loved 
him too well not to forgive him readily, while 
she resolved in future to have no secrets from 
him even in thought. 





WISHES. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Heaven—bless her daily tasks! 
Gop—-encamp about her! 

Hops —give all the strength she asks! 
Love—be nought without her! 


LirE—grow sweeter every day! 
HeartT—grow strong for duty! 

Dearu—point out the starry way 
To the land of beauty! 


SABBATH MORN. 


BY MONROE GUY CARLTOSX, 


Tus morn the skies, by golden vapors strown, 
Do seem to raise their azure arches higher, 
As if to hear the white cherubin choir 
That circleth slowly round the Great White Throne, 
Flooding the radiant hills with songs of praise 
And symphony beyond conception grand. 
But not alone, this morn, in Heavenly Land 
Is God adored: Earth’s creatures do upraise 
Their voices all, and from the throstle’s note 
That wails subdued in yonder tangied bower, 
To those sweet choral songs that softly float 
From the eld village church, His awful power 
Forms the undying theme. Sweet Day of Rest 
In Heaven and Earth be thou forever blest! 








REMINISCENCES. 


BY ETHELSTONE. 


PART I. 
MY FIRST PARTY. 


**My first party !’’ andIin atremor of delight. 
Again and again I examined the delicate dress 
prepared for my début. Hitherto my best dress 
for festive occasions had been a clean, white 
frock. Now, too, for the first time, my child- 
hood’s curls were to be gathered into braids. In 
a word, I was thenceforth to be a young lady— 
a child no more; the long anticipated and 
wished-for period had arrived, and the golden 
gates that opened upon a long vista of plea- 
sure yet to come, were set open for my im- 
patient feet. Arrayed for the festal scene, I 
was still standing before the mirror, debating 
within myself whether to rearrange my hair 
or not; for, with womanly instinct, I knew that 
my hair was, perhaps, my greatest beauty— 
for it had most frequently called forth expres- 
sions of admiration from others—so I had left 
it in its natural curls around my face, fast- 
ened back on one side with a rosebud nestling 
in green leaves; and yet, when all was com- 
pleted, I feared it was too childish, and was 
quite undecided, when my mother came into 
the room. Her gratified smilé, as she entered, 
told that she at least was satisfied. She held 
in her hand a morocco case containing a 
necklace of pearls. This jewel had been an 
object of especial admiration to me; my 
mother had worn it at her bridal, and when 
I sometimes wished that it were mine, she had 
said: ‘‘ When you are a young lady, Ettie, I 
will give it to you; it is not a suitable orna- 
ment for you now.’’ So, this evening, I was 
to become the possessor of this coveted orna- 
ment. Opening the case, she said :— 

**T suppose you expect this now, according 
to promise.’’ And as she clasped it on my 
neck added, smilingly: ‘‘I see you could not 
quite give up your curls, Ettie.’’ 

**T had not thought of the necklace, indeed, 
mamma,’’ I replied, ‘‘and was just thinking 
of altering the fashion of my hair, when you 
eame in. I will do so yet, if you wish.”’ 

‘*No, it is best as it is; and it is too late, 
now. Get your cloak, my daughter, for the 
sleigh is at the door.’’ 

My first appearance in social life, dear 
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reader, was before ‘‘stand-up’’ parties were 
in fashion. They did not assemble in hun- 
dreds at parties then; nor was a hostess 
compelled to entertain a stranger escort for 
every lady guest. Then, too, the polka and 
the schottisch had not banished the furniture 
from the reception-rooms; but the guests 
were demurely seated around the room. 

Arrived at the place of our destination, my 
heart sank within me as we entered the 
already well-filled parlors (there were no 
drawing-rooms then). On such occasions, at 
home, I had taken a seat before the company 
began to arrive, and had not, with ali my 
fears, one thought of my entrée; to cross the 
room before so many people seemed impossi- 
ble. I reached our hostess—passed through 
the customary salutations—and found myself 
quietly seated beside my mother, without any 
consciousness how it had been achieved. I 
knew that I, waiked—that I spoke; all else 
was a blank.* Left to myself for a few mo- 
ments, I regained my composure, and, with 
natural curiosity, began to examine the 
guests. My thoughts ran riot through my 
brain, as one by one they passed in mental 
review before me, and I was deciding upon 
the taste, or want of it displayed by each in- 
dividual, entirely to my own satisfaction, when 
I heard some one say to mamma: ‘“ Your 
daughter, Mrs. Stone? Any one would know 
her from her resemblance to you.’’ These 
words destroyed my confidence at once. 
People were looking at me; the mere thought 
was enough; and then, too, I must go 
through a formal introduction to the old gen- 
tleman, ‘and listen to some prosy remarks— 
for speak I could not; and I have no doubt 
my mother’s friend thought her daughter a 
very stupid ‘‘ young lady.’’ 

Fortunately, there was another entrée, and 
all eyes were turned to the door. Among the 
new-comers was Helen Leland, the belle and 
beauty of our village. Exquisitely attired, 


* she entered with the easy grace of one accus- 


tomed to admiration. How I envied her! 
How all self-satisfaction vanished in an in- 
stant, at her patronizing.tone, as she passed 
us on her way to a seat: ‘‘Ah, Ettie, you 
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here? My dear, Mrs. Stone, glad to see you.”’ 
How differently she spoke to my mother. 
Reader, I could have cried. 

Again our hostess’ voice fell upon my ear. 
‘*Mr. Morton, this is a pleasure; you though: 
you could not come.’’ I saw Miss Leland 
turn quickly at the name, and the blood 
mount over cheek and brow, as he answered: 
‘I did think so, but an evening at your 
house has too many attractions for me to’’— 
here, as he glanced around the room, his eye 
met Miss Leland’s, and a graceful bow to her 
finished the sentence. 

This, then, was the stranger of whom I had 
heard as a visitor in our village, and whose 
visits were ascribed to the attraction of Helen 
Leland’s presence. I watched him as he 
moved through the room. He bowed to 
mamma; she knew him, then. I was again 
lost in a day-dream, in which Mr. Morton and 
Miss Leland were the prominent actors, when 
my attention was recalled by the words: 
‘*Most happy to see you, Mrs. Stone; give 
me a seat in this quiet corner, will you not?’’ 
After an introduction to me, Mr. Morton 
seated himself between us. I listened, as he 
chatted with my mother; and when, after a 
few moments, he addressed his remarks to 
me, I quite forgot that I was in company, and 
spent the next half hour most pleasantly. 
Then came the summons to tea. Mr. Morton 
offered me his arm. In the crowd we were 
separated from my parents, and I found my- 
self seated near the end of a long table, with 
Mr. Morton on one side of me, and a lady, a 
stranger, on the other side. Despairingly I 
looked for my mother; she was seated too far 
from me for her presence to aid me in any 
way, while directly opposite to me sat Helen 
Leland, who was evidently out of temper; 
why, I could not guess. 
everything necessary for the enjoyment of 
such a scene? Why was it? 

I did not then know that to see Mr. Morton 
even polite to another was sufficient to annoy 
her at any time. How much more now that 
he had permitted another to wait upon her, 
and to secure the seat at her side for supper. 
But now commenced the duties of the table. 
For a time all went well; the cloud cleared 
from Helen’s brow, as Mr. Morton attended to 
her wants, and addressed much of his con- 
versation to her; and I, contented to listen, 
was ready to congratulate myself on my good 
fortune, when, unfortunately, in turning to 


Did she not possess 





receive a cup of coffee, I struck it with my 
arm, and the contents were distributed be- 
tween my plate and my lap. Alas, for me! 
Another would have laughed it off; but I 
trembled with dismay, and know not how 
long I might have sat there without the power 
to move, had it not been for those around 
me. Some laughed. I glanced at Helen; a 
smile of contempt curled her lip for a moment, 
and then gave place to what appeared to me 
an expression of gratification at my mishap. 

Meanwhile a kind voice whispered in my 
ear, ‘‘ Do not mind it ;’’ and in a louder tone 
to the servant in waiting, ‘‘ Another plate for 
Miss Stone.’? Dear, kind Mes. Graham, I 
have loved you ever since for your kindness 
then. I dared not look at Mr. Morton; and 
he did not speak until order had been restored, 
and another cup of coffee placed securely upon 
the table. Then he said: ‘‘I suppose, Miss 
Stone, you think no one was ever so unfor- 
tunate as you. But let me tell you what 
happened to me once, when I was young and 
bashful.’* 

‘*Mr. Morton bashful! 
claimed Mary Weldon, pretty and a wit, and 
therefore a formidable rival to Miss Leland; 
and between the belligerents—for Miss Weldon 
and Mr. Morton, though the best of friends, 


Hear! hear!’’ ex- 


never agreed—there followed a skirmish of 
repartee, much to the amusement of all with- 
in hearing of it, only interrupted by calls for 
‘“‘the story.”? It was told. Ludicrous in 
itself, it was rendered more so by the inimi- 
table manner in which it was related; and, 
amid a chorus of laughter and comments, we 
rose from the table. 

‘* Many thanks, Mr. Morton, for your kind 
ness in turning attention from my awkward- 
ness,’’ I said, as we returned to the parlors. 

‘¢ You will not need such assistance long,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘A few months, at the most, and 
you will look back with surprise at your want 
of self-possession to-night, and then,’’ he con- 
tinued bitterly, ‘‘ you, like the rest of the 
world, will find the attraction, if any at all, 
of my society in my ‘gay spirits.’ ’’ 
a moment, then added, in a sadder tone: ‘‘I 
would be valued for something better than 
because I am ‘good company!’ ”’ 


He paused 


I must have looked the surprise I felt, for 
the old smile returned to his face as he said, 
‘‘Do not think me quite a bear, Miss Stone, 
but there is a well of bitterness in my heart 
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that will bubble up, sometimes. Will you 
join the dancers ?”’ 

“Oh, no! I could not think of dancing 
here,’’ I exclaimed, all alarmed again at the 
idea of standing up in the middle of the 
room. 

‘*We shall see, by-and-by,’’ he replied. 
**T will not urge it now.’? And when we 
reached mamma, he left us. A few moments 
after I saw him standing beside Helen in a 
cotillon. How handsome she was! ana how 
gracefully she moved through the dance! 
For the first time a bitter feeling of envy of 
her attractions rose in my heart. Why? 
Perhaps it wag because I then, for the first 
time, felt myself her equal, claiming the same 
attention that she did; and felt, too, how 
much less attractive I was. Mrs. Graham 
now joined us, and in thanking her for her 
kindness at the table, and listening to her 
conversation, the time flew by unheeded, until 
Mr. Morton came hurriedly te me. 

‘*Come, Miss Stone, I claim your promise 
for the contra-dance; quick, or we shall lose 
our places.’’ 

Before I had a chance to say ‘‘ No,’’ I was 
standing in the dance. HowI trembled when 
my turn came! But the pleasure of dancing 
and the inspiring strains of the violin over- 
came my fears, and I had almost reached the 
foot of the set without accident, when the 
words, ‘‘She dances well,’’ startled me. In- 
voluntarily I paused; fortunately the next 
move was to turn my partner; he had heard 
it too, for he whispered, ‘‘ Wait till you hear 
the answer before you become embarrassed.’’ 
Just then I heard Helen say, ‘‘ Yes, quite 
well, for one who has had no advantages but 
such as can be met with here.’? Now I was 
indignant, for we had been taught by the 
same masters, and the only advantage she 
possessed was the confidence acquired by con- 
scious admiration—and so the dance ended. 

Before we reached our seats, mamma met 
us, saying: ‘‘Come, Ettie, father is anxious 
to be at home.’’ The usual entreaties from 
our hostess and others to prolong our stay 
then followed: but my mother quietly made 
her adieux, only saying, in answer to Mr. 
Morton, ‘‘My husband does not enjoy these 
entertainments, and only came to-night that 
Ethel might not lack attention.” 

I heard only a part of his reply: ‘‘She will 
be at no loss for that at any time, her sweet 
face’’—the rest was lost in the hum of voices 








around us—and we departed to prepare for 
a long, cold ride. 

As we passed through the hall, equipped in 
cloak and furs, though I without my head- 
gear—for a hood, at all times an unsightly 
object, I could not think of wearing on this 
occasion until we had left the house—Mr. 
Morton met us in the hall to say ‘‘ good night.’’ 

‘* Mrs. Stone,’’ said he, ‘‘I hope you will per- 
mit me to pay my respects to yourself and 
daughter before I leave town?’’ The per- 
mission was given. ‘‘One more boon, Miss 
Stone,’’ he added, turning to me, “I have 
coveted that rosebud in your hair all the 
evening; will you give it tome now? Iam 
a devoted admirer of rosebuds of every kind.’’ 

Why did the truant blood rush to my 
face as I tried, though ineffectually, to re- 
move it from my hair? 

‘* Allow me to assist you,’’ and he grace- 
fully removed it and placed it in his coat, 
saying, as he did so: ‘‘I wear your celors for 
the remairder of the evening. I hope some 
one will give me an opportunity to exhibit 
my prowess as your champion.”’ 

‘*You will hardly be permitted to retain 
quiet possession of it,’’ I replied; ‘‘ Miss 
Weldon, asked me for it early in the evening; 
and see, she is coming to claim it now.’’ 

‘*A contest for it will make it seem more 
valuable, said he ;’’ and just then Mary came 
into the hall. 

‘* Are you going, Ettie? You will give me 
your rosebud, now. But.where is it?’’ she 
exclaimed, as she missed it from its place. 

‘Too late, too late,’’? said Mr. Morton at 
her side. 

‘‘ Now, Ettie, that is too bad,’’ she said; 
‘‘Mr. Morton is always in my way,’’ she 
added, peevishly. 

‘‘Never mind, Mary,’’ said my mother, 
‘‘there is another on the bush that will be as 
pretty as that in two days more; come for 
that, and you shall have it.’’ 

‘¢ Mine will be faded by that time; I shall 
come for it,’’ said Mr. Morton. Papa called, 
impatiently, and we left them to settle it for 
themselves. 

As the sleigh drove off, I looked back upon 
the brilliantly lighted mansion; and gayly 
upon the night-wind came to me the sound 
of laughter, mingled with strains of music. 
It seemed a fairy scene; and with all my 
awkwardness, and my dread of Miss Leland’s 
ridicule, it was to me a very pleasant party. 
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ANNA WARRENTON’S FORTUNE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


** You bear it bravely, Anna.”’ 

It was a brave smile that lit up the hand- 
some face, as the young girl turned it to her 
aunt. 

“It is not the worst misfortune in the 
world, Aunt Belle! Bad enough, I own; I 
do not think lightly of it; but it is money 
only. If I had lost you, or Uncle Ralph,”’’ 
and as if that possibility were too hard to 
contemplate, she came to her aunt’s side te 
caress her fondly. After a few moments of 
entire silence she spoke again: ‘‘ And now, 
Aunt Belle, tell mie all about it !’’ 

‘* There is little more to tell than you know 
already. When Mr. Mason died, your whole 
property was in the hands of Mr. Lawrence, 
who most unwisely, or, your uncle says, dis- 
honestly, made ,use of it to relieve himself 
from business trouble; so investing it, that 
his failure last week sweeps away every penny 
of your inheritance in his ruin.”’ 

** Poor Mr. Lawrence !”’ 

**Anna!’’ cried Mrs. Wright, in an extre- 
mity of amazement. ’ 

‘*Why, Aunt Belle, is he not to be pitied ? 
Ruined in everything; even his good name 
swept away. I can see how the power to 
retrieve his sinking fortunes tempted him ; 
and, had he asked me, would have willingly 
given my full permission for the use of the 
money. He is not deliberately wicked, Aunt 
Belle, only weak. And think, he is over 
seventy years old. I must see him to tell 
him how freely I forgive him, how his love 
and tenderness through the years since my 
father died can never be blotted from my 
memory.’’ The large brown eyes raised to 
Mrs. Wright’s face were full of unshed tears, 
and the noble face beaming with generous 
feeling. A quick, manly tread in the hall 
roused her, and her uncle’s voice, calling her 
name, swept away the tender expression, as 
she answered, gayly :— 

‘Here, Uncle Ralph. Don’t be afraid; I 
am not drowned in my own tears, if lama 
beggar.”’ 

‘* Not quite that, while we live,’’ said her 
uncle, as he kissed the blooming cheek offered 
him. ‘But, Anna,’ and his face grew dark 
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and stern, ‘‘that scamp has gone to Europe; 
stolen a march upon us all, and sailed by to- 
day’s steamer.’’ 

Anna gave a long whistle, then blushed 
crimson. ‘‘One of Tom’s tricks,’’ she said, 
looking shyly ashamed. ‘‘I only do it when 
I am utterly confounded.’’ 

‘*There are a number of tricks that suit 
Tom, that are not quite proper for a young lady 
nearly nineteen,’’ said Mrs. Wright, laughing. 
“ Anna won’t be doleful, Ralph, in spite of 
all my ctoaking. You and I will shoulder all 
the worry now.’’ 

‘*She does not understand yet the differ- 
ence between the heiress and the young lady 
without ‘expectations.’ Yet why should she 
be miserable, Belle? she is always ours to 
cherish and pet. A daughter has become so 
necessary to me that, when Anna leaves, I 
shall put Tom in petticoats.’’ 

‘* And never know the difference,’’ said his 
wife. 

“‘Then you won’t put me in a store, or find 
me a situation as daily governess’’— ‘ 

‘“*To teach girls to whistle and play the 
violin? Orto stand in a gentleman’s furnish- 
ing shop and show the customers how to tie 
their cravats ?”’ 

‘*T won’t be slandered! I don’t whistle 
more than once a year, and ladies wear cravats 
now as well as gentlemen... I shall inform 
Horace how cruelly I am treated.’’ 

A dead silence followed this speech. Mrs. 
Wright looking into her husband’s face saw 
his lips close with a stern, contemptuous 
pressure, his brow lower, and his eyes grow 
dark with suppressed passion. Anna was 
gathering up some fancy-work scattered on 
the table, and did not notice the change. She 
did not look up till a short, sharp ‘‘ Anna,’’ 
most unlike her uncle’s voice, startled her. 

* Anna !’’ 

** Yes—I—uncle, have I made you angry ?”’ 

‘You! No, Anna, never, from a little 
child when your dear mother gave you to 
me! Never! Come, sit here, between Aunt 
Belle and me, and let me talk to you gravely. 
Do you love Horace very dearly, Anna?’’ 

‘*You know that I do, Uncle Ralph, or I 
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could not have promised to be hi& wife.’’ 
Simply as a child, yet blushing like a maiden, 
she gave the answer. 

‘*Then it would cost you great pain to give 
him up?’’ : 

“Give him up? Horace!’’ 

**You are poor, now, Anna!’’ 

‘Uncle Ralph,’’ and the éarnest voice was 
full of feeling, ‘‘you wrong him! He will 
never change! I may offer to free him, will 
do so, if you think it right, but he will never 
accept the offer. He loves me !’’ 

Another long silence followed this outburst. 
Mrs. Wright felt that all was not said yet; 
Anna doubting vaguely, battling the fear her 
uncle’s words had roused, sat silent and 
waiting. At last the young girl spoke, ina 
low, choked voice :— 

** Uncle Ralph, do you think the loss of this 
money would influence Horace ?’’ 

‘Tt has done so, Anna. He wrote me to- 
day, to announce his departure from the city, 
and break the engagement.’’ 

‘Then can I be thankful that this has 
come, that I learn his baseness before I became 
his wife.’’ 

She stood erect, as she spoke, her face 
flushed with indignation, her voice clear and 
strong with passionate pain; but as her uncle, 
after a mute caress, left the room, the morti- 
fied, rejected woman triumphed over the girl- 
ish burst of pride, and she flung herself in an 
agony of weeping upon her aunt’s breast. 

Even the gentle, silent sympathy of this 
dearly beloved relative grew insupportable as 
the sobs left her exhausted and faint, and she 
staggered blindly to her own room, to battle 
alone with her wretchedness. She had loved 
her betrothed with the full force of her warm 
affectionate heart, believing him pure, noble, 
and true. She knew him to be poor, a young 
lawyer struggling for fame and fortune, and 
she had looked forward to a future when, 
relieved from the pecuniary weight by her 
fortune, his talent, energy, and learning 
should place him high upon the list in his 
profession, she always the confidante and 
companion in the upward march. She had, 
without vanity or pride in the gift, felt con- 
scious of an intellect almost masculine in its 
scope and force. She had shared her cousin 
Tom’s pursuits and studies since they were 
little children, often leaving the noisy, active 
schoolboy far behind in the race for know- 
ledge, and when Horace first wooed her, it had 








been a similarity of taste in intellectual pur- 
suits that had first drawn them together. She 
looked back, as she lay wearied and sickened, 
upon the days of their first acquaintance ; he, 
the pale student with his large dark eyes, so 
full of intellectual fire, reserved and almost 
haughty, wrapping his poverty in a cloak of 
impenetrable pride, till his heart met hers; 
she, gay, bright, and careless, wakened from 
her girlish romancing, to try to win a smile 
from that melancholy face, triumphing later 
in her power to break the ice of his reserve, 
to see the still haughty face brighten and 
soften for her, to know that, careless and 
frivolous as her gay manner might lead others 
to suppose her, he knew that she was earnest 
and true under the mask. She thought of 
the night when his love burst the barrier of 
his pride, and ho poured it forth in an earnest, 
passionate force that carried conviction to her 
very heart’s core; and later, when the me- 
mory of her wealth would have made him 
retract, she remembered how she had won 
him to her belief that a man might marry 
an heiress and bea man still; and as her 
thoughts dwelt on all this past, she sat up 
bewildered and dizzy, almost persuaded that 
she was the victim of some hideous dream. 
Was this the man to reject her for her poverty ? 
Could all this passion h&ve been feigned to 
woo the heiress’ Was all the past one long 
course of hypocrisy? Then there was no one 
true, no one who could be trusted! And she 
would not be crushed by the faithlessness of 
one so far beneath contempt, but prove to him 
and to the world that, deprived of the gilding 
of wealth, she could break hearts yet. 

Knowing that her aunt expected dinner 
company, she rose in time to dress for con- 
quest. Filled with a hard, bitter pride, she 
spent more time over her toilet than she 
had ever given before to her most elaborate 
ball-dress. And as she stood before the long 
mirror, to see if every fold was right, she 
smiled haughtily at the reflection before her. 
The tall figure, in its rich silk, stood erect and 
stately ; the small head wreathed by a wealth 
of black, glossy braids, without jewel or 
flower to mar the rich clusters; the perfect 
features, rich, dark complexion, and dark, 
lustrous eyes, needed no glitter of wealth to 
make them incomparably attractive and beau- 
tiful. 

And full of the outraged love that had 
turned her happy inner life to ashes, proud 
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and defiant, Anna became a belle. She had 
been too careless of praise or blame, too full 
of half-hoydenish mischief, too much of a 
recently emancipated school-girl before her 
engagement, too much engrossed by her own 
happy dreams after it, to give the time or 
thought to society that it demands from those 
it honors; but now, her heart. warped and 
hardened by the blow of Horace’s falsehood, 
she gave her mind full play, astonishing even 
her relatives by her brilliant intellect, and 
her varied information. She made her music, 
before a friend and companion, a science for 
study and patience, and on the foundation 
laid by her talent and love for the pleasure, 
she reared up a brilliant specimen of the art. 
The rich, full contralto voice never was heard 
in the hall, or her own room, singing gay 
snatches of song, or the merry whistle saucily 
answering some laughing accusation of tom- 
boy freaks, but the crowded rooms of her 
aunt’s friends were filled by the full flood of 
music ‘rising from her round, white throat ; 
and even professional singers awarded grudg- 
ing praise to the magnificent and highly cul- 
tivated organ. From the merry laughing girl, 
the sunbeam in the house, Anna became a 
close student, digging in French, German, 
and English literature for mines of know- 
ledge, making the grand piano fairly quiver 
with magnificent passages, next to impossible 
for woman’s fingers to execute, throwing the 
full power of her voice into rapid scales and 
exercises, and never allowing one hour for 
thought till the night shadows wrapped her 
close, and she tried to bury memory in sleep. 
And for what? For what was she giving 
time, strength, and energy? To prove her 
power, to triumph in her beauty and talent, 
to win a hundred hearts in the place of the 
one that had cast her out. 

No one guessed the reckless misery under 
all this show of application and pleasare- 
seeking. Her uncle Ralph, her aunt and 
cousin felt that there was a change, but they 
were deceived by the gay manner, missed 
none of the wonted caresses or words of affes- 
tion, and though vaguely wonderfmg some- 
times, trusted to time to bring their Anna of 
old back again. 

Two long years dragged on, and then the 
crime of this conduct came home. It was after 
midnight, and Anna, having left a gay ball at 
its height, was in her own room pacing the 
floor in ah agony of remorse and fear. Her 








rich dress, decked with costly jewels, gifts of 
the past, contrasted strangely with her pallid 
face, ashy lips, and eyes almost staring in 
their look of terror. 

Upon the dressing-table lay a letter, open, 
and tossed there after its words were burned 
upon the young girl’s brain. 

‘<T have never seen you, never looked upon 
the beauty that is so bewildering, heard the 
musical voice that sings a siren’s notes, nor 
felt the power of the wonderful talent wasted 
upon your unprincipled mind; but I write to 
curse you, to tell you that I will pray God to 
blight your beauty, paralyze your tongue, 
numb your active brain. Woman, do you 
know what you havedone? Do you know that 
among the victims to your base flirting, you 
have ruined a noble nature, broken a loving 
heart, made a mother worse than childless ? 
What had my son, my noble, beautiful boy, 
done to wrong you, that you should lead him 
on, by your witching loveliness, to break his 
heart at last? Do you know that when, night 
after night, he comes reeling home, blinded 
by drink, his maudlin rambling is all of you? 
That the morning light finds him waking to 
the agony of his rejected love, till, unable to 
bear the pang, he drowns it again in deep 
drinking? He is gging headlong to ruin, body 
and soul, and you have driven him there! I, 
his mother, curse you.’’ 

That was all but the bold signature, ‘‘ Martha 
Lee.’’? -Well could she recall the pale, shy 
boy, whose face had reminded her of Horace, 
whose innocent heart she had won so easily 
by becoming his confidante and friend, leading 
him from friendship to love, till his eloquent 
appeal, so like that of her lost lover, roused 
her to fury, and she had thrown him off with 
a galling coldness that had broken his heart. 
How many more? Like accusing demons, 
the memories of the past two years haunted 
Her, and she saw her sin in all its glaring 
colors. What right had she to constitute 
herself a Nemesis, and visit upon all who 
came within her power the sin of one man? 
Who had made her an avenging angel to 
scourge hypocrisy ? 

‘*O mother!’’ she prayed, throwing her- 
self upon her knees, ‘‘if your pure spirit can 
come near your wretched, sinful child, guide 
me and:help me!’’ And the choking voice 
whispered words of bitter repentance, till, 
purified by the impulse of prayer, the pro- 
mises of repentance and amendment were 
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made, not to the loved Mediator, but sobbed 
forth in lowly humility at the foot of the 
Creator’s throne. Only God could pardon 
and sustain her, and as the prayers burst 
from her overcharged heart, the wild remorse 
became subdued to lowly penitence, the fran- 
tic fear to hopeful trust in amendment. 

Mrs. Lee could scarcely believe her own 
ears, when, the next day, the plainly dressed, 
pale girl came to her to plead for pardon. 
Even her hard, bitter anger melted before the 
humble confession made her, and she was 
roused from -idle anger against Anna, to an 
energetic attempt to rouse her son from his 
despair. 

It was hard for a nature so impulsive and 
strong as Anna’s not to rush to the other 
extreme in her life. Hard to resist the desire 
to seclude herself from all society, and be- 
come a penitent in sackcloth and ashes, but 
when the full heart at last was opened to 
Aunt Belle, and she learned, in sorrowful 
amazement, of the drama enacted under her 
blind eyes, the motherly counsels of a tender 
Christian woman were held out for her niece’s 
support, and there was no sudden revulsion 
to make the young girl’s name the talk of the 
idle. Gradually, yet as rapidly as was feasi- 
ble, the avenues open for charity were placed 
before Anna; long walks, with relief in her 
hand for some worthy object needing it, took 
the place of intense study. Tom found the 
old Anna often beside him, when he came in 
tired from the office, and Uncle Ralph’s home 
evenings were once more enlivened by the 
ballads he loved, or the games of chess which 
had seemed, before the past two years, almost 
a necessity. Study and practice were still 
continued, but many an hour, before spent in 
weary searching after some abstruse question, 
was now given to the Bible, in simple, child- 
like faith; the fine intellect that had revelled 
in the search for knotty points of science, 
now bent in earnest humility upon the seek- 
ing for God’s will, and the energy wasted 
upon winning admiration spent now in a sin- 
cere attempt to lead a life of goodness and 
charity. Society wondered where Miss War- 
renton’s flirting propensities had vanished, 
yet missed nothing of the conversational 
talent, or the sweet sounds of her voice, and 
the lover who had been driven to desperation 
by her cold cruelty was roused, by her hum- 
ble petitions, to shake off the temptation 
leading him to ruin, and give his powers once 








more to noble aims. How could he resist the 
woman he loved, when she bowed before him, 
beseeching him to spare her the remorse of his 
ruin, telling him of her own blighted heart, 
tearing away from her own sorrow the veil 
that had covered her humiliation, and im- 
ploring him to spare this mortified, bleeding 
heart an additional pang’! 


In the hours of pain and penitence, Aunt 
Belle was Anna’s greatest comfort. Even from 
her husband she veiled the confidence the proud 
heart poured out for her ear, and her gentle 
sympathy, her loving tenderness smoothed 
many a rugged path, comforted many a heart- 
ache. It was her encouragement that drove 
back the black despair that will follow such 
violent reactions, her patience that turned to 
good many bitter outpourings of questioning 
penitence. The peace that would not dwell 
in the weary tossed brain and heart, slowly 
crept there, as the life grew more self-devoted 
and earnest, and the nights of anxious fear 
lest she could never be forgiven, grew calm 
as the trust drove back the doubt, and, even 
as a little child, the gifted woman brought 
her heart in prayer to Heaven. 

‘Seven years, to-day, since that scamp, 
Lawrence, sailed for Europe !’’ 

Mr. Wright scareely knew that he had 
spoken aloud, till he heard his words echoed. 
‘*Seven years!*’ when he turned to face the 
He had closed his desk, 


and was sitting in his counting-room alone, 


owner of the voice. 


preparatory to leaving it for the day, so he 
was not very much delighted at seeing before 
him a face that evidently meant business. An 
earnest, grave face, half hidden in a curly, 
brown beard, and a pair of dark eyes that 
were looking at him in a fixed gaze that was 
next door to a stare. 


‘* Will you be seated, sir ?’’ he said, moving 
a chair somewhat nearer the fire. 

‘‘Ina moment,’’ said the intruder, quietly. 
** You do not recognize me, Mr. Wright ?’’ 

**T do not!’’ 

‘My name is Everett. Horace Everett.’’ 

** And by what right do you dare show your 
face in this room?’’ cried Mr. Wright passiou- 
ately, as he sprang to his feet. 


‘Twill tell you! Hear me quietly for a few 
moments, and then if you thrust me out, I 
promise never to return.’’ 

‘* Well!”’ 
It was a half sullen, not very gracious per- 
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mission to speak, but Mr. Wright resumed 
his seat, and his visitor took the other one. 

‘* You will deem me tedious at first, and I 
ean only beg your patience to hear me 
to the end,’’ said Horace Everett, in a grave 
voice. ‘‘I was born poor, my parents having 
occupied a high position and held wealth, but 
lost both. From my very babyhood, I heard 
repinings for the comforts gone from my home, 
saw only sullen, discontented faces, felt fully 
and bitterly the curse of poverty. As I grew 
older, my father began to look to me, his only 
child, to redeem his fallen fortunes; and I 
was daily told of the importance of my edu- 
cation as a means of accomplishing this de- 
sired object. I saw my mother always fretful 
and repining, my father downcast and discon- 
tented, and I learned to feel that no earthly 
evil equalled poverty, no good could make up 
for the loss of riches. Before I was seventeen 
both my parents died, and I was alone and 
penniless. Again, in dark colors, the evils of 
poverty were brought to my life, andI struggled 
en to complete my education without starving 
to death. I wrote for lawyers, and by hard 
trying, at last obtained a permanent situation 
in Mr. Williams’ office, to write, run errands, 
and tend the office; but with the inestimable 
privilege of the use of his library, and his fire 
and light at night. WhenI became a man, 
and had passed my examination and been ad- 
mitted to the bar, Mr. Williams introduced 
me into society, and I met your niece and 
loved her. I tried to resist the spell of her 
presence, to drive her from my heart; I tried 
to shun her, but found myself, almost against 
my will, seeking her presence, till, in some 
mad hour, when her fortune was forgotten in 
herself, I told her of my love, and won her 
consent to be my wife. I can never tell you 
of the torture of that engagement. The strong, 
pure love, that must look mercenary to unin- 
terested spectators, the galling fear that she 
might think me a fortune hunter, all combined 
to make my betrothal a misery as well as a 
joy. At last, the news came of Mr. Lawrence’s 
dishonesty, and my eyes were open. I saw, 
in spite of the sophistry by which I had en- 
deavored to blind myself, that I was in reality 
a fortune hunter, and that I dared not ask her 
to share my poverty. I knew that she could 


never want while you had anything to share 

ith her, and I could not ask her to leave 
your home of luxury, to share my poor pit- 
tance. 


Yet, what else had I to offer? It 








might be years before I could win even a 
competency, and must she waste her bright 
youth in fhe trying ordeal of a long engage- 
ment? It was better to break the tie at once; 
better to turn her love into contempt and 
scorn, leave her heart free for some more 
favored suitor, and so, without a word of 
parting, I left her. My first effort was to try 
to save something of her fortune, not to share 
it; believe me, had I succeeded, I should never 
have returned ; but this hope was a vain one. 
I went to Europe in the same steamer with 
Mr. Lawrence, and know that six months 
later, when he died in Florence, he died poor, 
miserably poor, having left his own country 
only to avoid the shame. After his death, I 
resolved to try my fortune in California. I 
heard of Anna as gay and prosperous, the 
belle of society, and still with you, and I tried 
to steel my heart to hear, at some not distant 
future, of her marriage, but that blow was 
spared me. 

‘*T have toiled early and late, have lived on 
the merest necessaries of life, denied myself 
every luxury and comfort, to amass wealth 
to offer her, and I have succeeded. Had she 
married, I should have tried to send her this 
money, but now I dare hope she will forgive 
my seeming baseness, and be my wife. A 
legacy left by a client who had no relatives, 
has swelled my income, and hastened my re- 
turn, and I have come to you, to implore you 
to plead my cause, and try to win Anna’s 
consent to forgive the past. I know that she 
is free, and she may have room in her warm 
heart for one who loves her fondly and truly. 
Will you tell her my story, and try to win 
her love back to me ?”’ 

‘‘T will, Horace! I will, indeed !’’ 

Later the same day, when the reunited 
lovers were talking in the low tone of intense 
happiness, Anna showed Horace her whole 
heart, and he shuddered as he saw how his 
mistaken chivalry had wounded her, learned 
how a trust in him would have saved her 
from so much reckless misery, and felt deeply, 
that no deceit, however much the object may 
appear to warrant it, can be made justifiable. 
And so with chastened hearts, humble and 
loving, the ruptured tie was reunited, the 
betrothal renewed. 





It is but an ill-filled mind that is filled with 
other people’s thoughts. 
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FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW. 





BY ZAN THORNE. 


Dr. Morr Grayson, by not taking due heed 
unto his ways, got a fali upon the ice, while 
returning from a professional visit at a neigh- 
bor’s house. Dislocation of the ankle-joint 
was the result, and confinement within doors 
for a series of days became necessary. 

Dr. Mott Grayson resigned his patients to a 
fellow Esculapius, and himself to indolence 
and a sofa; being in nowise disposed to 
quarrel with the fate that offered what he had 
ceased to have any knowledge of except as a 
pleasing reminiscence—rest. During many 
a weary drive, the doctor had sighed for rest. 
In the face of sleet, or biting winds, or furious 
elemental wars, he had longed for rest. But 
never at the bedside of the sufferer. Never, 
when alleviating distress in any form; for Dr. 
Grayson’s heart was in his work. But now 
that opportunity for repose was afforded, he 
accepted it gratefully; and believed in his 
heart that nothing better could have befallen 
him. He devoted himself with vigor to the 
business of resting. 

The first day within doors, he gathered 
about his sofa a pile of unopened volumes 
in speckless bindings, and pamphlets with 
the leaves uncut. Magazines and political 
speeches, poems and reviews, essays and sta- 
tistics, novels and sermons, all got a share of 
the doctor’s attention that day. If he had 
had a wager that, within the period from sun- 
rise till ten in the evening, he would skim the 
eream from a given number of cubic feet of 
current literature, he could scarcely have 
been more assiduous. 

The second day he devoted himself to litera- 
ture, but with less impetuosity. The hours 


got on but sluggishly. 


The third day he caused to be exhumed 
from its packing-case an old violin, with one 
string broken and another missing. John, 
the doctor’s office boy, was sent to the village 
variety store for two new strings and a lump 
of rosin. 


The instrument was restrung and 
Then strains, thrilling to say 
the least, were awakened in the quiet study 
No one would have been 
disposed to question the performer’s veracity, 
when he asserted, with a rueful smile, that 
he was rather out of practice. 


got in tune. 


of Dr. Grayson. 


After much 
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coaxing, joined with protracted rasping, and 
promiscuous finger practice, the instrument 
got to be less unmanageable. Then marches 
and quicksteps, schottisches and negro melo- 
dies, hymn-tunes and national airs were flung 
off with as much eagerness, and as little dis- 
crimination, as had characterized this impetu- 
ous physician’s reading on the first day of his 
incarceration. 

The fourth day, a small cabinet of minerals 
was rearranged, and a case of surgical instru- 
ments inspected. An article for the Quarterly 
Esculapius was dashed off, and sent off. A 
pile of old letters—home letters—was reread. 
But in spite of all, twilight delayed its coming. 
A musical entertainment, both vocal and in- 
strumental, helped off the long evening. 

By noon of the fifth day, Dr. Grayson con- 
fessed to himself—with a mental reservation, 
that nothing was to be said about it to any one 
else—that it was very tiresome resting so long. 
Before three of the same afternoon, for a pa- 
tient man, he was in a very decided state of 
impatience. About this time John, thrusting 
his head in at the half open door, was very 
nearly taken off his feet by the sharpness with 
which the doctor demanded— 

‘*What now, Peppergrass ? 
want ?”’ 

‘* Nothing. 


What do you 


Yes, there’s a young lady to 
see the doctor.”’ 

‘*Confound you for the type of stolidity in 
the nineteenth century. How do you think I 
am to see young ladies? Did I not tell you 
to send everybody who inquired for me to 
Dr. Wayne ?”’ 

‘But the young lady says it isn’t a doctor 
she wants to see. She only wants to speak 
with you.”’ 

‘¢ Well, king’s evil, or doctor’s pest—which 
is the next evil in order—bring the young 
lady up.’’ 

Te ae.” 

**Stop a bit. What sort of lady is she ?’’ 

‘*Do you mean is she pretty ?”’ 

‘* Yes. How does she look ?”’ 

‘White eyes and sky-blue eomplexion—!] 
mean—white complexion, and sky-blue eyes, 
with stars in them.”’ 

‘¢ Chiselled lips and coral features—I mean 
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chiselled features and. coral lips—with rose- 
buds in them, I suppose,’’ said Dr. Grayson, 
twisting his features comically. For he was 
too cross to laugh. 

“Yes. Well, Idon’t know though. [ hope, 
sir, you are not laughing at her. She isn’t 
the sort of lady to be laughed at.’’ 

‘Rare Peppergrass! Most discriminating 
Peppergrass! What are you waiting for? I 
told you to bring this lady in.”’ 

Between the two, they had made out such 
a description of her, that Dr. Grayson was 
getting interested. When she came in, he 
scanned at a glance her trim figure and high- 
bred face, a pleasant face with starry eyes 
in it, and violet lights in the eyes. 

** Are you Dr. Grayson ?’’ she asked, nerv- 
ously drawing one crocheted mitten through 
and through the small hand, which was cov- 
ered by its fellow. 

‘‘If I had been somebody else, I suppose 
the boy would not have taken you here, since 
you asked to see Dr. Grayson.”’ 

‘*No. I suppose not. I came here, Dr. 
Grayson, because a gentleman, who seemed to 
know you well, sent me. Iam a stranger in 
Skyeburg, and when inquiring at the hotel 
where I would be likely to get boarded ina 
quiet family, the gentleman said that Dr. 
Grayson’s would be just the place.’’ 

** He did!”’ 

‘*Yes, sir. And so I came to see if you 
will please to take me ?’’ 

‘*Do you know the gentleman who sent you 
here ?’’ 

‘*T have never seen him until to-day. He 
rode in the stage with me a few miles.”’ 

‘*Should you think him a man to be trusted? 
Did he look like a gay deceiver ?’’ 

‘¢ Sir 1°? . 

The starry eyes had grown larger, and the 
violet lights intenser. 

‘‘ Did he tell you that Dr. Grayson is an old 
bachelor, who lives in his office; and has for 
cook; waiter, and chambermaid, the boy John, 
who let you in?”’ 

The faintest lingerings of a bright smile 
faded out of the pleasant face, and the starry 
eyes shot troubled, irate glances. 

‘“‘If he had told me that, should I have 
come here, do you think? He said that Mrs. 
Grayson stands in mortal fear of you, and 
would not think of taking me unless I con- 
sulted you first.’’ 

Dr. Grayson was greatly amused. John 





was in the habit of saying that ‘‘ when the 
doctor was tickled, he laughed all over.’’ 
He laughed ‘‘all over’’ now. The girl’s face 
grew crimson. 

‘*T see that, by obeying the directions of 
your friend, I have been made ridiculous. I 
wish you good day, sir,’’ she said, with proud 
dignity. 

“No! no! don’t go,’’ cried Dr. Grayson. 
And he sprung up, forgetful of his disabled 
ankle. That slighted member had its re- 
venge, however, and brought him to his seat, 
writhing in pain. 

“Wait a bit. Oh, this limb!’’ 

**Can I do anything to relieve you?’’ asked 
the girl, with ready sympathy. 

‘*No; it is an angry power now, and will 
not be appeased till it has punished my 
thoughtlessness. But no matter. While up, 
I got a glimpse of a face through the window 
—Cy Belcher’s—the veriest scapegrace that 
ever stood between earth and sky. Gentle 
Dulness herself, never loved a joke better 
than Cy Belcher. We have been exchanging 
little civilities, in the shape of practical jokes, 
ever since we were in college together. In 
our last passage at that kind of arms, I rather 
got the better of him. To balance accounts, 
I suppose he represented me to you in the 
character of a domestic tyrant, and sent you 
here, to-day.”’ 

‘*Is he in the habit of_placing other people 
in as unpleasant a position as mine is now, 
for the sake of a joke ?”’ 

‘*T am beund to say that Cy Belcher, 
though a good-hearted fellow in the main, 
would be the last person to consider any one’s 
feelings, if his own amusement were the alter- 
native. But in this case he probably thought 
no great harm would be done, since I, know- 
ing the place better than he, can doubtless 
help you to get a boarding place.’’ 

‘* Will you send me to some lawyer who 
lives in his office? gr to a minister who has 
lodgings in his pulpit ?’’ 

‘*] will send you nowhere that you need 
fear to go, if you will trust me so far.’’ 

‘* Well, then ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Bennett’s will be a good place. The 
lady is a widow, and her daughter is to be 
married to-morrow—a great piece of folly, no 
doubt; but there never was a moth yet that 
learned to avoid a blazing candle, by seeing 
every moth that approached it scorched in 
the flame. Mrs. Bennett told me, not long 
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ago, that when Susy leaves home, she would 
like to take a boarder—some young lady who 
would be a companion, when loneliness gets 
insufferable.”’ 

‘* Where does she live ?”’ 

‘‘T will send John to show you,’’ he said, 
ringing the bell. But John failed to appear. 

** Peppergrass is out, the rascal. How dare 
he leave the office without permission? But 
he ’ll not stay long! You had better wait.’’ 

**T can wait no longer. If you will direct 
me to the house, I can easily find it.’’ 

‘It is on the second street below—a straw- 
colored cottage, with blinds a shade darker. 
The rest of the houses on the street are white. 
So you cannot fail to find it.’’ 

‘Thank you! good day.’’ 

Strange ; when she was gone, the cheerful 
study grew bleak and comfortless, like a house 
that has been long uninhabited. Dr. Grayson 
tried to escape the feeling—tried to reason 
himself into certainty that he was no more 
lonely—no more desolate than before, his 
room had been thus invaded, and thus va- 
cated. It would not do. When was argu- 
ment ever known to sway the heart? In the 
new feeling of desolation, that had sprung up 
within and around him, Dr. Grayson longed 
for love. He, to whom his profession had 
been all the world, began to pine for a world 
beyond, a world in rose-color, where lovers 
dreamed, and woke to find their dreams 
reality. 

‘*Bah!’’ he said impatiently. ‘‘Dr. Mott 
Grayson, you show symptoms of softening of 
the heart—a more dangerous disease, in your 
case, than ossification of that member. None 
of that, old boy, at your peril.’’ 

He wheeled his sofa to the window, and 
looked out, hoping to change the eurrent of 
his thoughts. A light snow was falling 

Out of the bosom of the air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken ; 


Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken. 


Silent, and soft, and slow the snow de- 
scended. In its pure surface, the young 
girl’s footmarks were imprinted. They might 
have been impressed by fairy steps, they 
were so slender and so shapely. Dr. Gray- 
son, in fancy, placed the print of his own 
stout boots beside them. The idea made 
him laugh grimly. Steadily falling, the snow- 
flakes were settling slowly over the fairy foot- 
prints. They stirred all the antagonism of 
VoL. LXxx.—l4 











y 
the doctor’s nature. 
leave him his pictures? He wanted to study 


Why could they not 


them at leisure. A piece of Bristol-board and 
some drawing pencils lay on the table beside 
him. A thought struck him. He would save 
his pictures yet. He would sketch them upon 
paper; and he did. He laughed at his folly 
when the sketch was made, but placed it 
where his eyes could rest upon it, on looking 
up, during the whole evening. 

The days now drew their slow length along. 
The phlegmatic Dr. Grayson was uervous ; he’ 
could settle his mind to nothing; he railed at 
himself; he uttered stinging sarcasms pointed 
at his own softness; he wondered what Dr. 
Mott Grayson meant by making such a fool of 
himself. But all his bitter gibes had not the 
effect to induce composure. 

One day Cy Belcher visited him in his office. 
He was one of those genial fellows, unto whom 
all manner of short-comings are forgiven, be- 
cause they are so amusing. 

‘*What did you do with the young lady I 
sent here some days ago?’’ Belcher inquired, 
after greeting his friend briefiy. 

‘* What should I do, but try to atone for the 
deceit which had been practised upon her, by 
directing her to a suitable boarding place ?’’ 

‘* And where might that suitable boarding 
place have been?’’ asked Belcher, lifting a 
chair by the lower rundle as he spoke, and 
holding it poised over Dr. Grayson’s head. 

‘* At Mrs. Bennett’s.”’ 

Belcher dropped the chair, and began to 
blow away imaginary chaff. 

‘She has never been there,’’ he said. 

‘*Has never been there ?’’ 

‘e No.’’ 

‘* Where did she go, then ?’’ 

‘*That is what I hoped to learn from you. 
No one has seen her since she entered your 
office a week ago.’’ 

‘*Cy Belcher, what do you mean ?”’ 

‘* What I say. 

‘*And I am, perhaps, suspected of having 
spirited her away. Possibly, you may expect 
to find her imprisoned in some one of the 
vacant rooms of my establishment. There 
is the garret. In the highest part, one might 
contrive to stand erect, perhaps. You had 
better search the place. And the closet un- 
der the stairs. By compressing her crinoline, 
she might have been got in there in a sitting 
posture. There is the key. You should 
inake a careful inspection of the premises.’’ 


She has vanished.’’ 
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‘*T say, doctor, you haven’t been tamper- 
ing with the black art, and shut her up in a 
pill-box, have you?’’ and immediately Bel- 
cher began to remove the covers and scruti- 
nize the contents of every box on the office 
shelves. 

**T cannot say. I think the black art may 
have been tampering with me. For the aspect 
of things has appeared to me particularly sooty 
of late. Tell me what you know about this 
girl.” 

** Very little. 
panions for a half dozen miles. 
vanity to think she was rather struck with 


We were stage-coach com- 
I have the 


my splendid nonsense.’’ 

‘* Why do you say that no one has seen her 
since she left my office ?”’ 

‘* Her baggage was left at the hotel. 
marked to S. N., at Skyeburg. She said she 
would send for it that night—ii has never 
been sent for. I saw Susy Bennett yesterday, 
and inquired if’she had seen such a girl in 
She had not, and knew of no one 


It was 


the place. 
who had.”’ 

‘* Why did you not come here before ?’’ 

“T have been out of town, tasting the 
sweets of country life—that is, living on salt 
pork and freckled biscuits.’’ Concluded the 
sweets of such an existence to be mostly 
imaginary—especially when I found the girls 
freckled, as well as the biscuits. Only got 
back yesterday. Found the landlady consi- 
derably exercised about 8. N.’s baggage. So 
I decided to come and see what solution of 
the mystery you can offer.”’ 

** Without doubt the girl is quietly esta- 
blished in some house in the village, and has 
not yet found it convenient to send for her 
baggage. That is the probable solution of 
your mighty mystery.”’ 

‘I think it can hardly be. The village is 
not large, and every one knows the affairs of 
one’s neighbors so well.’’ 

** Belcher, I have an idea.”’ 

‘*Found, one idea—system, original—com- 
position, one part spirituous, two parts gase- 
ous. Iam glad the species is not extinct. I 
soarcely expected it would ever be heard of 
again, except, perhaps, ages hence, under the 
head of fossiliferous remains.’’ 

‘*Fudge! This is the age of ideas, only 
never having happened to stumble upon one 
for yourself, you find it convenient to ignore 
that fact.’’ 


‘Fairly hit. Well, doctor, bring out your 








idea. But don’t crush the fragile thing. 
Give it a stimulant. Brace it up with careful 
nursing. 


‘Take it up tenderly, 

Lift it with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair.’ ”’ 

‘*Like many another debutante, its insig- 
nificance will be the more apparent from its 
having been the subject of so much comment. 
But the idea is this. You know there are 
cases of smallpox in the next town, and every- 
body in Skyeburg is, of course, alarmed. Now 
I propose that we begin to-morrow morning, 
and visit every house in the village for vac- 
cination purposes. In that way we cannot 
fail to learn whether the young lady is, or is 
not, leading a life of retirement in Skyeburg.”’ 

‘‘Ay! ay! Carried unanimously. Halloa, 
what is this?’’ In a gencral handling of the 
movables about the office, Belcher had come 
upon the doctor’s pencil sketch of footprints 
in the snow. ‘‘Oh, sole patterns! I hope 
you are not going to quit healing men’s bodies 
and practise heeling their soles.’’ 

The doctor laughed so heartily that he got 
red in the face. Cy Belcher thumped him on 
the back, to help him recover breath; pro- 
mised to be down early in the morning ; pre- 
tended to drink from a bottle containing a 
black-looking liquid; made a wry face, and 
went off. 

Within the two days following, they went 
through the village, as progosed, but found 
no trace of the young lady. Dr. Grayson 
soon after resumed the care of his patients. 
The people of the village were not slow to ob- 
serve that their favorite physician was less 
genial than formerly—that his heart was less 
in his work. 

The young lady’s mysterious advent and 
disappearance, became the village topic. The 
fact that she had last been known to enter 
Dr. Grayson’s office, and the doctgr’s own 
changed appearance, were commented on. 
Suspicions began to be darkly hinted. The 
people of Skyeburg had got a mystery of 
their own, and were determined to make the 
most of it. 

The little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, gathered and spread itself over the 
whole social horizon of Skyeburg, as days 
and weeks went by, and the trunk was still 
unclaimed. The mutterings of suspicion were 
indistinct; but around the nucleus of the fact 








FOOTPRINTS 


IN THE SNOW. 





that the girl had been last seen with Dr. 
Grayson, floated vague, vapory clouds, sur- 
charged with mysterious guessings. The 
doctor felt the suffocating influence in the 
social atmosphere, and waited for the storm 
to burst. The clouds gathered and scattered, 
only to gather and scatter again in some other 
place. Dr. Grayson was meanwhile daily los- 
ing his practice and his patience. Dr. Wayne 
was a shrewd man, who knew how to take 
this tide in his affairs, at the flood. He 
affected contempt for the village gossip, but 
took good care that it did not die out.; not 
that he was personally hostile to his brother 
Grayson—not that he loved him less, but that 


‘he loved himself more. 


Dr. Grayson had no need to sigh for rest 
from professional cares now. While Dr. 
Wayne’s gig was rolling about the town 
almost incessantly, Dr. Mott Grayson’s pony 
was getting sleek and fat, in his stall. Pos- 
sibly the pony liked it, but his master did 
not. He lost his temper at last. 

*‘T will bear it no longer,’’ he said to Cy 
Belcher. 

That gentleman had favored the party who 
‘*found cause for suspicion’’ at first, it was 
such a good joke on the doctor. But when 
the matter got serious, he got indignant, and 
supported his friend with staunch fidelity. 

** What will you do?’’ asked Belcher. 

‘Leave Skyeburg to-morrow, and not re- 
turn until I have hunted out the mystery of 
that girl’s sudden disappearance.”’ 

**Bon voyage. Off with you. Scat! Shake 
the dust of this ungrateful town off your 
boots.”’ 

‘*T am going, but let it be well understood 
that 1 shall return-when I have found the 
young lady.’’ 

‘*Going where? Whatclue have’ you got?’’ 

** None.”’ 

** Doctor Don Quixote, I humbly salute you, 
and beg you, of the fruits of your knight- 
errantry, to bring your devout admirer a 
windmill.’’ ' 

‘*Fudge, Belcher. You are too modest. A 
man of your known ability to raise the wind, 
should speak for nothing less than a huiri- 
cane-engine.’’ 

‘* Your munificence overpowers me. 
be genuine, though, and no counterfeit. I 
hate humbugs. But are you really going, 
Grayson ?”’ 

“T really am going.”’ 


Let it’ 





‘* And you know where, no more than the 
man in the moon ?’’ 

‘*No more.”’ 

“If one were to get a peep inside that 
trunk, one about to make a voyage of dis- 
covery might wade in seas of useful know- 
ledge.’ 

“‘The prying landlady of the hotel has 
already tried your expedient, and instead of 
seas, found not so much as a drop of useful 
information. The only scrap of written mat- 
ter found, was a fragment torn from a buff 
envelope, on one side of which was written 
Skyeburg, and on the other Frankfort; care- 
lessly scribbled half a dozen times, as if 
without thought or volition.’’ 

‘* Here is your clue, then—Frankfort.”’ 

Dr. Grayson remained some moments si- 
lently musing. 

‘*It may be,’’ he said at last. ‘This is 
worthy of consideration. Cy— if I find her—’’ 

‘* Well!”’ 

‘‘Skyeburg will get a more healthy atmo- 
sphere, I hope. That is all.’’. 

‘All you intend to tell me, you mean. 
Well, old fellow, I hope you may find her. 
Write to me, will you? and, I say, don’t 
forget the hurricane-engine.”’ 

Every town in the United States, bearing 
the name of Frankfort, was sought out and 
visited by Dr. Grayson within the next year. 
He went over the ground carefully, and gained 
nothing. Still he was not discouraged. He 
sailed for Europe; he landed in Germany; he 
arrived at Frankfort on the Main. By per- 
sistently following the thread in his grasp, 
he had come to have faith in it, as the clue 
to his labyrinth. 

He established himself in a hotel at Frank- 
fort. By day, he traversed the streets, or 
haunted the bazaars, and public galleries of 
art, scanning closely the face of every young 
girl whom he met. At night, he visited places 
of amusement. He began to be spoken of, 
at the places he frequented, as the American 
Detective. 

One morning, on looking from his window, 
he saw that a light snow had fallen during the 
night. It was the first snow of the season. 
Involuntarily, his thoughts were directed to 
winter and wintry scenes in New England. 
Skyeburg, rolled in a snow-fleece of feathery 
flakes, came before his mental vision; and on 
its downy surface slender footprints were 
impressed. 
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Marvellous! There were the very same 
footmarks leading to the street from his hotel 
in Frankfort on the Main. He brushed an 
imaginary mist from his eyes, and still the 
impressions remained. Going to his trunk, 
he took out the sketch which Belcher had 
named ‘Sole patterns.’’ He was not mis- 
taken. There were the same slender out- 
lines, the same graceful curves, the same 
angle and distance between the steps. 


‘*She is found!’’ he uttered, in his glad- 
ness. ‘‘She is found!’’ 

Down the stairs he sprang, leaping three at 
a bound. When he reached the bottom, he 
trembled so much that he could hardly stand. 


‘Dr. Mott Grayson,’’ he said, with severe 
self-discipline, ‘‘if you disgrace yourself 
now, by showing the softness of a rhyme- 
smitten swain, I’ll give you no peace while 
you live.’’ 

Dr. Mott Grayson grew flinty thereupon, 
and proceeded to inquire among the inn 
waiters what lady had left the house’ that 
morning. 

‘*The Frau Steinmund,’’ said one. 

** Describe her.’’ 

‘* Large, old, and ugly.”’ 

‘* The Fraulein Schekenwurd,”’ said another. 

‘*Was she also large, old, and ugly?’’ 
asked Grayson. 

‘*No. A little dwarfish maiden, with hands 
and feet so large, that they seemed to be seen 
through a microscope, when united to so 
small a figure.’’ 

He could get no description more nearly 
approaching the figure in his mind than these. 
Following the footsteps, he went out into the 
street. When, in the trodden highway, they 
were lost in a chaos of tracks, he seemed to 
have suffered a personal loss. He wandered 
up and down until noon, then came back to 
his room. It never occurred to him to doubt 
that his recognition of the footmarks was 
accurate. He had only to wait and watch. 
Wait and watch he did. 


Some days after, while lounging before his 
window, looking idly out upon the busy street 
—he was watching still, but for the moment 
he had forgotten it—Dr. Grayson saw the trim, 
graceful figure of a young girl approaching 
the inn. He scrutinized her with a searching 
glance; she had a pleasant face and starry 
eyes. He hurried down the stairs, and met 
her at the door. 


‘ 





‘You could hide yourself from me no 
‘* You are found at last.’’ 
She re- 


longer,’’ he cried. 

His impetuosity frightened her. 
treated as he advanced. 

‘‘You are found at last—found at last!’’ 
he repeated. 

‘*] never knew, until now, that I had been 
lost,’’ she answered. ‘‘I think you must be 
Dr. Grayson, of Skyeburg.’’ 

‘“*T am Dr. Grayson. I was of Skyeburg. 
But you ruined my practice there, and drove 
me from the place.’’ 

‘*11’? she replied, opening wide her starry 
eyes. 

** Yes, you.’’ 

‘‘Come up stairs and let me introduce you 
to my brother. So serious a charge requires 
closer investigation than this public place 
will allow.”’ 

‘* Who is your brother ?”’ 

‘*Parker Notte.”’ 

Parker Notte was a student in the Univer- 
sity at Gottingen. He had come to Frankfort 
on the Main to meet a party of friends, halt- 
ing at that place. His frontal development 
was massive, and his face pale and sallow, as 
if yellowed by the smoke of the midnight oil. 
It was relieved by large blue eyes, and a 
mouth whose lines indicated at once sweet- 
ness and power. He laid aside his meer- 
schaum, and rose to receive his visitors. 

Dr. Grayson was introduced in due form. 
Parker Notte greeted him courteously, and 
waited for what was to follow. 

‘“‘Is this young lady your sister?’’ Dr. 
Grayson asked. 

‘*Our relation is that of sister and brother.’’ 

‘* What is her name ?’’ 

The massive brow frowned; but the blue 
eyes and flexible lips could not repress a 
smile. 

‘‘Upon my word, Samie,’’ he said. ‘It 
appears that you should first have introduced 
yourself to this gentleman, before performing 
that friendly office for me.’’ 

‘*Mr. Notte,’ said Dr. Grayson, ‘‘as a phy- 
sician in Skyeburg, I had a lucrative practice 
and the confidence of all who knew me. I 
kave not deserved to lose these, but your sister 
has taken them from me. Iwas aa easy tem- 
pered man, to whom nothing in life seemed 
worth fretting about. She has caused my 
nights to be sleepless through anxiety, and 
my days to be full of vexation. Have I not 
a right to know her name ?”’ 
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‘*My name, sir,’’ said the young lady, ‘‘is 
Samanthe Notte. Now, sir, explain yourself. 
Make these ridiculous charges appear some- 
thing else than the ravings of a lunatic, or, 
if there’s a strait-jacket in the German 
Confederation, you shall put it on before 
night.”’ 

Parker Notte leaned back in his chair, and 
looked from one to the other in grave per- 
plexity. 

‘“‘It is you who should explain,’’ said Dr. 
Grayson. ‘‘How did you leave Skyeburg so 
suddenly and mysteriously that all trace of 
you was lost in my office? What right had 
you to make people point to me, in connec- 
tion with your unaccountable disappearance, 
and whispers of abduction, murder, and a 
compact with Mephistopheles? How had I 
injured you, Samanthe Notte, that you should 
desire thus to destroy me ?”’ 

Parker Notte laughed heartily. 
began to cry. 

‘* Pardon me, Dr. Grayson,’’ said Mr. Notte. 
‘*This matter may have been serious enough 


His sister 


to you, but to me it seems irresistibly ludi- 
crous, that Samie’s Skyeburg escapade should 
have become an event of such magnitude. 
The burden of the explanation will, I think, 
rest upon me. Samie, shall I tell Dr. Grayson 
in what consists the head and front of your 
offending ?”’ 

“Tell him nothing. Or, rather, tell him 
that I was in league with his most baneful 
enemy to batter down his reputation. Tell 
him that the savor of Dr. Mott Grayson’s yood 
name had become repugnant to my nostrils at 
a distance of fifty miles, and invested me with 
the malignancy of a destroying angel.”’ 

**T think, Samie, that I will tell Dr. Gray- 
son the truth,’ said Parker Notte gently. 
‘*My sister and I were left to each other at 
an early age, and two years ago were pur- 
suing our studies—she, at Mt. Holyoke, and 
I at. Williamstown, when an uncle, living in 
Yrankfort on the Main, wrote to me most un- 
expectedly that he had in trust for me a sum 
sufficient to complete my education at a Ger- 
man University. He desired me to set out 
immediately, and bring my sister to reside in 
his family, while I remained in Germany. A 
party of his acquaintance was to leave New 
York at a stated time, and he would expect 
us to come with them. There was ‘barely 
time to arrange my affairs at Williamstown, 
go to Sonth Hadley for my sister, and get to 


, 
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New York in time for the boat by which my 
uncle’s friends were to sail.’’ : 

‘* Monsieur arrives at Mt. Holyoke,’’ Samie 
interposed, ‘‘and learns with dismay that his 
bird has fown. I have been told that he was 
in a grand passion. 
him. Mount Blanc, in it glacial glory, is no 
more sublime than is my brother when, angry- 
white, he restrains the expression of his manly 
ire.’’ 


I wish I could have seen 


‘*Mademoiselle had had some sort of foolish 
quarrel,’ Notte resumed, ‘‘and in indigna- 
tion, more breezy than sublime, had left the 
seminary that day; designing, I believe, to 
enter the academy at Skyeburg.”’ 

‘*Monsieur got a team at the nearest rail- 
way depot,’’ Samie again interrupted, ‘“‘ and 
madea greatdashupon Skyeburg. His fugitive 
was the first person he met after entering the 
village. I was tumbled into the sleigh with 
more haste than ceremony, and was a mile on 
the way before I got breath to gasp out that 
my trunk was left at the hotel. Fortunately, 
it contained nothing that I could not easily 
do without. For Monsieur had no idea of 
going back for it. I am not aware that any 
cloud obscured our departure from the town, 
but we certainly were not long in losing sight 
of it.’ 

‘** Hine ille lachryma,’’ said Parker Notte. 
Will 
this explanation satisfy them that you, Dr. 
Grayson, were in no way responsible for the 
young lady’s sudden and mysterious disap- 


‘* Hence the troubles of your villagers. 


pearance ?”’ 

“‘T think nothing less than a sight of Miss 
Notte herself would satisfy them. If I were 
to go home with this story, they would pro- 
nounce it an ingenious fabrication.”’ 

‘*Samie, have you a mind to make a second 
journey to Skyeburg, to undo the mischief of 
your first ?’’ queried her brother. 

‘* Will they hang Dr. Grayson if I don’t? 
Will it be a case of trial and conviction, on 
circumstantial evidence ?’’ 

‘*Possibly it may end in that,’’ said her 
brother, greatly amused. 

‘*Now you are laughing at me, 
But I don’t care. I have read of such things.’’ 

‘To save me from such a fate, would you 
return to Skyeburg?’’ asked Dr. Grayson. 

‘‘] think not. You don’t deserve that I 
should. Why were you so cross to me when 


vou knew I was not the least to blame for what 


arker. 
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has happened, and could not fail to regret it 
as muchas yourself?’’ 

‘*Mr. Notte,’’? said Dr. Grayson abruptly, 
‘* what sort of man do you take me for?’’ 

** An honest one, I am sure.’’ 

‘'Then will you allow me half an hour’s 
conversation with your sister, alone ?’’ 

‘Upon my word, sir, this is coming to the 
point with a vengeance. Don’t you think so, 
Samie ?”’ 

But Samie was diligently drawing figures 
in the frost-work upon the window-panes, and 
did not seem to hear. Parker Notte put on 
his hat, said he would return in half an hour, 
and left them together. 

‘*Miss Notte,’’ said Dr. Grayson, 
asked me why I was so cross to you. 
tell you why ?’’ 

Samie looked up, wondering that his tones 
had suddenly grown so low and tender. There 
was a world of revelation in that single gaze. 
The fringy veil of her lashes drooped quickly 
ever her starry eyes, and her whole face be- 
came crimson. Dr. Grayson went on. 

‘*Shall I tell you that I dared take no other 
tone, lest I should betray the tenderness that is 
in my heart for you? That my days have been 
troubled and my nights full of unrest, because 
I could not cease loving you? that the greed 
with which the Skyeburg villagers gloated 
over their mystery, gave me less pain than 
the thought that I might see you again— 
never more? that the triumphant scattering 
of their delusions would give no less happi- 
ness than to hear you bid me hope, by-and- 
by, when you know me better, that I may 
gain your love ?—May I cherish such hope, 


** you 
Shall I 


Samie.”’ 
**So, sir, the moth must learn by experi- 
ence, that the flame of a candle will scorch.’’ 
‘*Do you remember that nonsense ?’’ 
‘My memory is rather retentive, I believe.’’ 
‘*Yet you have forgotten to answer my 


question. Are you angry that I have spoken, 
Samie?’’ 
‘*No. Ask me no more now. I am not 


angry with yor.”’ 

**Let us not evade the point, if you please. 
I must still ask for an answer to my question. 
May I hope to gain your love ?”” 

‘* Never !’’ 


Dr. Grayson rose to depart. He staggered 


like one who had received a sudden blow. 
Samie glanced up at him, shyly, and got be- 
tween him and the door, 
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‘* Wait, sir,’ she said imperiously. 

Dr. Grayson bowed, and stayed to hear why 
he was to wait. 

**T said you cannot hope to gain my love— 
because—it is yours already. I have loved 
you ever since I saw you at Skyeburg.”’ 

Somewhat later, Skyeburg was electrified 
by a special bulletin, announcing that ‘‘ the 
young lady’’ had reappeared, and carried off 
her trunk; that she had come accompanied 
by her husband, and that her husband was 
Dr. Grayson. 

Skyeburg, on being thus summoned to 
yield up its mystery, was at first indignant ; 
but grew more reconciled when it had been 
convened at a grand entertainment given by 
Dr. and Mrs. Grayson, at their new residence. 

After all, the villagers were glad to have 
their favorite physician back again, and he 
grew more popular than ever. 

Cy Belcher never saw Mrs. Grayson, with- 
out asking her opinion of practical jokes, and 
hoping that she bore no malice. 

She always heartily assured him that she 
did not. 





A CHILD’S QUESTION. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
Farner, what most swiftly flies? 
Is it the owing stream—the wind? 
Is it the star that, falling, dies 
And leaves its flaming life behind? 


Is it the cloud—the fainter haze— 

The swallow, gliding through the air— 
The rocket’s swift and lurid blaze— 

The thunder-bolt—the lightning’s glare? 


The bullet’s rapid, deadly flight— 
The flood-the avalanche's course— 

The gull, with spreading wings of white— 
The rider, bending to his horse? 


The feather, ’mid the whirlwind’s play— 
The fleeing, panic-stricken hart— 

The haleyon, vaulting on his prey— 
The squadrons of a Buonaparte? 


The pebble, lifted by the stream— 
The bubbie, trembling to float on— 

The thread of gossamer—the dream— 
The leaf-storm’d—even the balloon? 


Seck not, my child, the happy veil 

From truth so sad, though sweet, to raise. 
No—what shall fly more swiftly still, 

My darling, are thy happy days. 


~-—-.-e — 
' Tue man who shows that he is vain of 


having done us a favor, pays himself and 
saves us the trouble. 
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NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY. 


BONNETS, CAPS, COIFFURES, NIGHT-DRESS, WINTER SUIT, ETC ETC. 





Fig. 1 is one of the most novel bonnets 
that has been produced this season. The 
front is very narrow, and is composed of a 
row of pink satin bouillons, behind which is 
a bandeau of black velvet, fluted at the top, 
and continued from the ears to form the 
strings; the front edge of the pink satin is 
trimmed with narrow black lace. There is 
really neither crown nor curtain, their place 
being supplied by two rows of broad black 
lace, the upper row falling a little over the 
under one, at the top of which are a pink 
rose, and a bow and streamers of black velvet. 








Fig. 2. 


AE 


The cap is trimmed with roses and bows of 
black velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress bonnet of Ponceau velvet, 
spotted with small jet ornaments, the front 
edge is covered by a row of bouillons of black 
spotted thulle. The curtain is nothing but a 
flounce of black lace, headed by a grelot 
fringe, which fringe is continued on to the 
ears. At the back are loops and streamers of 
Ponceau velvet, and the strings are of the 
same. Thecap is trimmed with fancy flowers 
of Ponceau velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet composed of a foundation 

W71 
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of white silk, covered with a close network 
of very narrow blue velvet. The curtain is 
of white lace, ornamented with loops of blue 
velvet, and having streamers of the same un- 
derneath. The crown is nearly covered by a 
broad brown and blue feather, and a plume 
of similar feathers is placed on the right side. 
The strings are of blue ribbon, and the trim- 
mings in the cap are brown feathers and a 
few blue flowers. 


Fig. 4.—New style of hat, called the Cha- 


peau Casquette. It is of gray felt, and is 
trimmed with blue velvet, loops of which and 
streamers are placed at the back. In front is 
a bow of blue velvet, with a black aigrette 
ahd a black ostrich feather. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of black thulle, covered 
with small jet ornaments, and having the 
front edged with narrow black lace. At the 








back is a bow of scarlet velvet, from the cen- 
tre of which a string of jet beads falls over 
the curtain. The curtain is of black lace, 
and has a string of jet beads underneath it. 
At the left side are some green and scarlet 
fancy leaves. The strings are of scarlet ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—The hair is rolled, puffed, and 
curled. The ornaments are white flowers, 
with frosted leaves and a very brilliant hum- 
ming-bird. 


Fig. 7.—Muslin collar, with a butterfly 
embroidered in each point in front. 
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Fig. 8. 








Fig. 8.— Winter suit for a little boy. The with black velvet of different widths, and 
* 8) , jacket forms a jockey at the back. The ma- leather and black buttons. 
terials are leather-colored merino, trimmed Fig. 9.—Back view of winter suit. 
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Fig. 10.—Surplice night-dress, made with Fig. 12.—Muslin cap, trimmed with blue 
puffs, inserting, and a worked edge. 


ribbons and small jet ornaments. 


Fig. 11.—Fancy thin muslin cap, trimmed Fig. 13.—Embroidered muslin cap, trimmed 
with scarlet velvet. 


| with mauve ribbons and white flowers. 


Fig. 11. 
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Fig. 14.—Fancy corsage of violine purple 
silk, trimmed with beadtrimming. The bows 





on the long ends are formed of black lace, 
laid over white silk. 


———_ ++ > _-—_— 
KNITTED HOOD WITH SWANS’ DOWN 
BORDER. 


(See engraving, page 123.) 

Materials.—3 ounces of white weol; 1 yard 3 inches of 
gray worsted fringe, 3 inches wide; 21 inches of the same 
fringe only 2% inches wide; 1 yard 5 inches of swans’ 
down; and two tassels in wool. 

For this hood it is necessary to knit three 
separate pieces, of which two, exactly alike 
and placed one over the other, form tlie largest 
handkerchief-corner shaped piece, and a third 
piece, much smaller, is placed on the top. 
Medium-sized knitting-needles should be used, 
and the knitting should not be done too loosely. 
For one of the larger pieces, cast on 159 
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stitches, and knit plain, backwards and for- 
wards. lst row. Make two stitches in the first 
stitch, thus increasing one, knit 34 stitches 
plain, knit the 3 middle stitches together, 
then knit plain till only 34 stitches remain, 
increase one stitch, and complete the row. 


‘2d. Make two stitches in the first row. then 


go on working plain, without increasing or 
decreasing. 3d. The same as the lst, only 
the second increasing is made after 35 instead 
of 34 stitches, that it may be continued in a 
straight line. Now the work is but a rey 2tition 
of the lst and 2d rows. After the 8th row, the 
increasing at the edge ceases. Ten rows are 
worked, casting off 2 stitches at the beginning 
of each row. In the 18 following rows, not 
only should 2 stitches be cast off at the begin- 
ning, but 2 stitches should be knitted to- 
gether at the end of every row. After the 18 
rows you no longer increase in the middle, 
but continue to decrease in the same manner 
until the piece of knitting terminates in a 
point. When you have completed two pieces 
alike, place them one over the other, and join 
them by aseam. For the smaller piece, cast 
on 101 stitches, and knit plain, backwards 
and forwards; in every 2d row knit the 3 
middle stitches together, and in every row 
knit together the 2 stitches at the end until 
the point is formed, then sew on this piece 
over the two first. The lower part of the 
hood is edged with the wider fringe, and the 
upper part with the narrower. The points 
are trimmed with swans’ down, the ends of 
which are finished off with large woollen tas- 
sels, white and gray. Two ends of ribbon 
are sewn inside the hood to tie it under the 
chin. 
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hades), singl 1; thick whit het cotton ; 
FLOWERS IN WOOL. p< en sate eT tee ee 
CONVOLVULUS, MADE WITHOUT WIRE. To work this flower a cardboard mould 
Materials.—White, yellow (3 shades), and red (3 | ghould first be prepared, similar to that shown. 
: in our illustration. Take a piece of card- 


board of moderate thickness, trace upon 
it a circle 2} inches in diameter, then cut 
the cardboard one-third of an inch be- 
yond the edge of the circle; divide the 
circle into 16 equal parts, each marked 
by a dot; then thread the cardboard, in 
each dot, with a piece of thread 12 inches 
long, and as thick as that shown in our 








The Corolla Convolvulus made without wire, 


illustration. Above the cardboard unite 
the 16 bits of thread, tie them together, 
and make this knot come exactly in the centre 
of the circle; pass a piece of thread through 
the knot, and the two ends of this thread 
come through the cardboard ; 
draw them tightly, and fasten 
them; besides this, pass 
through the knot a loop of 
very strong thread, by means 
of which fasten the mould toa 
very heavy cushion. Next 
take the opposite ends of the 
16 bits of thread, tie them together at the 
distance of 1} inch from the cardboard, taking 
care that they be all of equal length. Under 
the knot the ends remain hanging down; take 
\ them in your left hand, stretching them as 
‘ tightly as possible; thread a wool needle with 
| 


















a very logg piece of white wool, which fasten 
near the knot of the bits of thread; and, con- 
tinually turning the mould, which is held 
stretched tightly in the left hand, pass the 
| needle behind 2 pieces of thread, then over 1 
piece, forming a back stitch, over 1 piece in 
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front, and so on, as if you were working a | turn, and net backwards and forwards 3 more 


stitched seam, tightening as much as possible, 
and taking care that in every row the stitches 
may be exactly joined to one another. After 


you have worked 4 rows with white wool, take | on mesh } inch wide. 


the lightest shade of yellow and work 3 
rows; then 3 rows with middie shade of 
yellow, and three more with the darkest 
shade. . The knots should always be 
placed outside, and we repeat here a re- 
commendation necessary to be observed 
—the left hand must keep the mould 
stretched as tightly as possible. The 
illustration representing the corolla of 
the convolvulus shows the shape which 
it ought to have. After the last shade 
of yellow place the dark shade of red; 
next fasten the end of wool; untie the 
knot which unites the pieces of thread, 
tie these two-and-two on the convolvu- 
lus; turn the flower inside out, as one 
would do to a pocket, fold it to give it an 
oval shape, and place in the centre a 
few yellow stamens. If you wish to in- 
crease the size of the convolvulus, pre- 
pare a larger mould, and increase the 
number of pieces of thread. 


LADY’S NETTED NIGHTCAP. 
Materials.—Steel meshes Nos. 12, 13, and 14, and 


1 bone mesh, 44 inch and.1 inch wide; cotton No. 
12, of which 3 reels are required. 

Commence on a round foundation of 42 
stitches, on a mesh 4 inch wide. Ist row. 1 
row plain netting. 2d row. Plain, on No. 14 
steel mesh. 3d. (On No. 13 steel mesh.) Net 
1 stitch plain. 2d stitch, pass the thread 
twice round the pin, and repeat. Net 6 more 
rows in.this way. 10th. 1 mesh } inch wide, 
net 2 stitches into every loop. 11th. Plain, 
on No. 14 mesh. 12th. Net 1 stitch plain. 
2d stitch, pass the thread twice round the 
mesh, and repeat, net 4 more rows as last. 
17th. On wide mesh, net 2 stitches in every 
loop. Net 3 plain rows on No. 14 mesh. 20th. 
Plain, on No. 12 mesh. Net 6 plain rows on 
No. 14 mesh. 27th. Net 3 stitches in every 
loop on mesh } inch wide. Net 2 plain rows 
on No. 14 mesh. 30th. Plain, on mesh } inch 
wide. 3lst. Take 3 stitches, and net them as 
one in every loop with No. 13 mesh. 32d. 
Plain, on No. 13 mesh, 33d. Plain on No. 13 
mesh, leaving 20 stitches for the back, now 

VoL. Lx¥x.—15 








rows on No. 13 mesh. 37th. (On mesh } inch 
wide), net 3 stitches into every loop. 38th. 
and 39th. Plain, on No. 14mesh. 40th. Plain, 
A4lst. Take 3 stitches 


and net them together as 1, on No. 12 mesh. 
Net 8 more rows plain, on the same mesh. 
For the Border: (With mesh 1 inch wide), 
net 4 stitches into every loop, and on the 20 


stitches at the back net only 3 stitches. On 
No. 14 mesh, net 3 plain rows all round the 
front part of the cap on the 16th row. Neta 
second border exactly the same as the one 
just described. This completes the cap. 
Runnings of colored ribbon make it look very 
pretty. 





KNITTED DRAWERS FOR A CHILD 
ABOUT FOUR YEARS OLD. 


Wirn needles No. 9, white wool, cast on 52 
stitches, and rib 10 rows, knitting and purling 
alternate stitches; knit 34 rows, increasing a 
stitch at the end of every row (all the back 
rows must be purled); knit 22 rows, con- 
tinuing to increase, but knitting the first five 
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stitches in each purled row so as to form a 
border, the increase must therefore be made 
in the last stitch before the border stitches ; 
knit 10 rows without increasing, this forms 
one leg; knit another precisely the same; 
unite them by placing the border over each 
other, and knitting the ten stitches as five, 
taking one off each needle, and knitting them 
as one stitch; knit 12 rows, taking two 
stitches together before and after the five 
centre stitches in the front rows. Now begin 
the slope for the back—knit 8 stitches, turn 
back and purl them, always knitting the five 
for the border; knit 11 and turn back; knit 
14 and turn back, and so on, knitting three 
more stitches each time until you have fifty- 
eight for your gore. Do the other side in the 
same way; then knit two plain rows, taking 
two together every tenth stitch; take needles 
No. 12 or 14, and reduce your stitches to the 
size of the child’s waist ; rib 10 rows, and cast 
off. Sew up each leg as far as the border. 





GERMAN CUSHION COVER. 
(See engraving, page 125.) 


Tuts design is a new style of German work, 
suitabie for cushions or similar purposes. It 
is composed of a combination of netting and 
colored silk embroidery, the color and the 
materials both uniting to produce a very new 

“effect in fancy work. A sheet of paper must 
be ruled of the size required for the cushion, 





on which the different squares are to be ar- 
ranged in order. The open squares are in 
netting silk, and when ready must. all be 
tacked on in their proper places. The mate- 
rial on which the square is worked containing 
the pattern is French merino, the embroidery 
being of the same color in silk. These, when 
ready, must be tacked upon the paper in their 
respective places—that is,* alternating with 
the netted squares, and then each is to be 
worked round with well-raised button-hole 
stitch, which thus finally unites the squares 
of netting and those of embroidered merino 
together. The squares of netting are done in 
the usual netting silk, in the same color as 
the merino. Blue, crimson, or orange look 
extremely well, stretched over an under cover 
of black, or any other good contrast which 
will show well through the open netting. 
These squares of netting must be arranged to 
suit exactly in size with the embroidered 
squares, as, if there is the least inequality 
when they are joined together, the beauty of 
the work will be entirely destroyed. The 
small star in the centre of the netting must 
be darned in silk, or, if preferred, it may be 
omitted. This style of work, with a differents 
arrangement of materials, forms very tight 
and pretty antimacassars. For this purpose 
the embroidery must be worked on muslin, 
and the netting in white crochet cotton, the 
edge being finished with an ornamental net- 
ted border. Whichever way may be selected, 
the effect will be found both new end pretty. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN, 
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A NEEDLE-CASE. 


Tus needle-case is a nice little present to 
make, It is composed of a material closely 
resembling very fine brown canvas, and is 
embroidered with black purse silk and black 
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black silk; between each border and the 
stars there is a double row of black and gold 
braid. This pattern can also be worked on 
very fine gray cloth, linen, or ticking. The 
needle-case consists of a part of the material 
made up into a small flat bag, from which 


NEEDLE-CASE FOLDED. 


a 
—————— —— 





NEEDLE-CASE UNFOLDED. 


and gold braid. The whole of the needle-case 
is lined with fine white flannel, and bound 
with blue ribbon. The pattern, colors, and 
style of the embroidery may be varied accord- 
ing to taste. Ourillustration shows a pattern 
of stars worked in black silk, and a small 
border in herring-bone stitch, also worked in 





hangs a long strip pointed at the end, which 
is rolled round it when notin use, and fast- 
ened with a hook and eye. One of our illus- 
trations shows it thus in its proper size; the 
other represents the case when unfolded, but 
in reduced proportions. 





EMBROIDERY. 
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ORNAMENT FOR HYACINTH GLASS. bottom of the glass; just outside this pencil 
mark cut the circle. Now measure the strip 


of stiff paper outside the edge of card-board, 


Materials.—Cotton, No. 20; 2 ounces of large-sized ‘ : 
erystal beads; 1 ounce of chalk white and also of cut and have an inch over the length j cut a strip. 


WILD ROSE PATTERN. 
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of colored lining or paper the same length, 
but not so wide; lay the strip of stiff paper 
on the wrong side of the velvet, so that the 
edges of the latter can turn over; gum the 
edges of velvet, also the edges of stiff paper, 
and with the fingers and a cloth fold the 


garnet or other beads of same size and color; 2nailsof | 
dark green patent velvet (or that which has a silk face 
and cotton back) ; a strip of stiff paper; a strip of dark 
glazed lining, or colored paper, and a strip of white fine 
calico ; a circle of stiff card-board, a fine darning needle 
that will carry the éotton, and some strong gum water. 


Puace the hyacinth glass on the card-board, | 
and with a pencil draw a circle outside the | edges. 
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Receipts, &e. 


“ MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 





A Deticiovus Soup.—Peel and slice six large onions, six 
potatoes, six carrots, and four turnips; fry them in halfa 
pound of butter, and pour on them four quarts of boiling 
water. Toast a crust of bread as brown and hard as pos- 
sible, but do not burn it, and put it in, with some celery, 
sweet herbs, white pepper, and salt. Stew it all gently 
for four hours, and then strain it through a coarse cloth, 
Have ready thinly sliced carrot, celery, and a little tur- 
nip. Add them to your liking, and stew them tender in 
the soup. If approved of, a spoonful of tomato catsup 
may be added. 

To Roast A Lea or Porxk.—Cut a slit near the knuckle, 
and fill the space with sage and onion, chopped fine, and 
seasoned with pepper and salt, with or without bread- 
crums. Rub sweet oil on the skin, to prevent it blister- 
ing and make the crakling crisp; and the outer rind may 
be scored with lines, about half an inch apart. Ifthe leg 
weigh seven or eight pounds, it will require from two 
and a half to three hours’ roasting before a strong fire. 
Serve with apple-sauce and potatoes; which are likewise 
exten with all joints of roasted pork. 

If the stuffing be liked mild, scald the onions before 
chopping them. If pork is not stuffed, you may serve it 
up with sage and onion-sauce, as well as apple-sauce, 
which should always accompany roast pork, whether it 
is stuffed or not; and also with mustard. Roast leg of 
pork must always be served up with plenty of nicely 
boiled potatoes. 


Qvuaits CURED IN Orm.—Procure a sufficient number of 
fine, plump quails. Pluck them, draw them, clean them 
thoroughly, cut them open so that they will lie flat, as 
for broiling, and rub them over with salt. Let them 
lie in the salt, turning them every morning, for three 
days. Let them dry; and then pack them down close in 
a stone jar, covering each layer of quails tightly with 
fresh gathered vine leaves. Fill the jar with pure salad 
oil, and cover it securely with bladder, so as quite to ex- 
clude the air. When they are wanted, take them out and 
broil them. They make a delicious dish for breakfast. 


To Fry Coty Cuicken.—Cut up the chicken, and take 
off the skin, rub it with egg, cover it with seasoned bread- 
crums and chopped parsley, aud fry in butter; servo 
with brown gravy, thickened with flour and butter, and 
seasoned with Cayenne, mushroom catsup, and lemon 
pickle. Or, the chicken may be seasoned, and fried in 
plain butter. 


Veat, Mincep.—Mince the yeal as finely as possjble, 
separating the skin, gristle, and bones, with which a 
gravy should be made. Puta small quantity of the gravy 
into a stew-pan, with a little lemon-peel grated, and a 
spoonfal of milk or cream ; thicken it with a little butter 
and flour, mixed gradually with the gravy; season it 
with salt and a little lemon-juice, and Cayenne pepper. 
Put in the minced veal, and let it simmer a few minutes. 
Serve it up with sippets of bread, and garnish with sliced 
lemon. 

Nursery Sovr.—To be prepared the day before it is 
wanted. Take two pounds of scrag of mutton, or the 
knuckle of a leg; put it intotwo quarts of cold water; 
add some sliced turnips, some rice or barley; let it sim- 
mer one hour ; take out the meat from the soup into a dish, 
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and put it away till the next day, when take off the fat 
which will have risen to the top—this fat would be greatly 
injurious forchildren. An hour before the soup is required 
turn the soup into a saucepan, and let it boil; cut the meat 
off the bones in nice mouthfuls ; mince, very fine, an onion, 
a little parsley, and a small head of celery ; a bit of butter 
the size of two hazel-nuts, a tablespoonful of flour mixed 
to the consistency of cream ; burn a little sugar in an iron 
spoon, and pour a little boiling water over it into the 
flour; strain_the browned flour (to prevent lumps) into 
the soup; add the other ingredients; let it all boil for 
twenty minutes, when serve with small square dice of 
toasted bread. Mashed potatoes are véry good with this 
dish. 

To Brom or Fry Pork Cuttets.—Cut them about half 
an inch thick from a delicate loin of pork, trim them into 
neat form, and take off part of the fat, or the whole of it 
when it is not liked; dredge a little pepper or Cayenne 
upon them, and broil them over a clear and moderate 
fire from fifteen to eighteen minutes, sprinkl@ a little fine 
salt upon them just before they are dished. They may 
be dipped into egg and then into bread crums mixed 
with minced sage, then finished in the usual way. When 
fried, flour them well, and season them with salt and ° 
pepper first. Serve them with gravy made in the pan, or 
with sauce. 

How to Curse Hams.—To each green ham of eighteen 
pounds, one dessertspoonful of saltpetre; one-fourth 
pound of brown sugar applied to the fleshy side of the 
ham and about the hock. Cover the fleshy side with fine 
salt half an inch thick, and pack away in tubs; to remain 
from three to six weeks, according to the size. Before 
smoking, rub off any salt that may remain on the ham, 
and cover well with ground black pepper, particularly 
about the bone and hock. 

Hang up and drain for two days; smoke with green 
wood for eight weeks, or until the rind assumes a light 
chestnut color. The pepper is an effectual preventive of 
the fly. I never bag hams. 

To Bore Fow1s ror FRICASSEES, CURRIES, AND PrEs.— 
First carve them entirely into joints, then remove the 
bones, beginning with the legs and wings, at the head of 
the largest bone; hold this with the fingers, and work 
the knife as directed in the receipt above. The remainder 
of the birds is too easily done to require any instructions. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Frencn Care.—Lay slices of sponge-cake at the bottom 
of a glass dish ; spread over them a layer of preserve (red 
currant is very good for the purpose), place over that 
more slices of sponge-cake; then another layer of jam. 
Do this until you have filled the dish. Pour over it suf- 
ficient sherry to soak the cake properly ; then beat up the 
whites of four eggs with snfficient powdered loaf sugar as 
to make it a very stiff froth, with which cover the top of 
the cake completely. 

Snort Breap.—Rub one pound of butter and twelve 
ounces of finely-powdered loaf sugar into two pounds of 
flour; with the hand, make it into stiff paste with four 
eggs; cut it into round or square cakes ; pinch the edges, 
and stick slices of candied peel and some caraway comfits 
on the top, and bake them on iron plates in a warm oven., 

Howey Cake.—One cup ofynice sugar, one cup of rich 
sour cream, one egg, half a teaspoonful of soda, two cups 
of flour. Flavor to the taste. Bake halfan hour. To be 
eaten while warm. 
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Rye Drop Caxkes.—One pint of milk, three eggs, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, and a little salt. Stir in rye flour 
till about the consistency of pancakes. Bake in buttered 
cups, or saucers, half an hour. 


Raisin Puppine.—Mix together half a pound each of 
stoned raisins, chopped suet, and bread-crums; add four 
well-beaten eggs, a teacupful of milk, a little salt, and a 
spoonful of grated ginger. Boil it for four hours in a but- 
tered mould or floured cloth. Pour a little brandy over it 
before serving. 

ALmonp Tarts.—Make a very fine paste with half a 
pound of blanched almonds beaten in a mortar, a quarter 
of a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, a tablespoonful éach 
of brandy and cream, a little nutmeg, the crum of two 
stale sponge-cakes, and, if you can procure it, a little 
spinach-juice to color it green. When perfectly smooth, 
lay it either in patty-pans, or in a tart mould lined witha 
light paste; bake for a quarter of an hour in a gentle 
oven, and before serving, decorate the top with small 
pieces of candied orange-chips. It may be eaten hot or 
cold. 

Wivxe Biscurrs.—Take two pounds of flour, two pounds 
of butter, and four ounces of sifted loaf sugar; rub the 
sugar and the butter intd the flour, and make it into a 
stiff paste with milk; pound it in a mortar, roll it out 
thin, and cut into sizes or shapes to fancy: lay them on 
buttered paper in a warm oven, on iron plates, having 


first brushed them over with a little milk. When done, | 


you can give them a gloss by brushing them over with a 
brush dipped inegg. Afew caraway seeds may be added, 
if thought proper. 

Pounp Puppive.—Take half a pound of fresh butter and 
an equal weight of sugar; beat the butter to a cream ; 
then add six very well-whisked eggs, half a pound of 
flour, four ounces of currants, two ounces of candied 
lemon-peel shred fine, and a little lemon-juice. Beat all 
together for a quarter of an hour; put it into a buttered 
mould, and boil it for two hours and a half. 

Sweet Eeo Sauce.—Put the yelks of four hard-boiled 
eggs into a mortar with an equal weight of fresh butter 
and sugar ; beat it smooth, then dilute it with a sufficiency 
of either milk or white wine, as agreeable ; add the grated 
rind of half a lemon; give it a boil, und serve. 

Oranoe Savce.—Rub together two ounces of butter and 
one ounce of flour; then put it into a saucepan with the 
juice of four oranges, the shred rind of half a one, and two 
tablespoonfuls of loaf-sugar. When the butter is melted, 
it is done. 


Spanish Cream.—Half a pint of cream, same of new 
milk, three ounces of rice flour, a tablespoonful’of orange 
or peach-flower water ; sweeten it to taste. Boil till it is 
stiff, stirring it constantly, and when it will leave the side 
of the pan, put it into a mould which has first been put in 
cold water. 

AppLe Purr.—Prepare some apples in the same way as 
for sauce ; While hot, beat them up with a small quantity 
of butter and a wery little sugar; lemon-juice and sugar 
to taste. Take the whites of two eggs and beat them up 
with two spoonfuls of wine, one of cream, one of pounded 
sugar, and one of lemon-juice; when beaten to a froth, 
put it on the apples. 


MISCELLANEOUS. , 
To ImraTs GROUND AND FigurED GLass.—Useful to those 
who may wish to shut out an unwelcome prospect with- 
out excluding much light. The pane of plain glass is 
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first covered with “ diaphanie’’ varnish, after which a 
piece of white net, either spotted or figured in any other 
way, is cut to the size and shape of the glass, and also 
covered with the same varnish on one side. A few min- 
utes after this is done, the net is laid on the glass, the 
varnished part being placed against it, and when it is dry 
the whole is revarnished. It then becomes perfectly hard, 
and will bear washing as well as ground glass. Care 
must be taken to keep the net smooth upon the glass, and 
not to allow it to wrinkle. It looks remarkably well for 
the centre of the pane, surrounded by a border of bright- 
colored “‘diaphanie ;’’ but even without this it is very 
clear and pretty, and only requires a little exactitude 
in fitting the net closely up to the woodwork of the 
window. 


Bive Conor For Stamprxe.—Take one ounce of Prussian 
blue, pound it to powder, and dissolve it in a little gum- 
water, wherein is mixed a little oxalic acid and white 
sugar. By having a greater or less quantity of water 
mixed with the blue and thickened with gum, dark and 
light shades will be produced, as may be desired. Re- 
member that oxalic acid is a poison when tasted. 


Toots Powper.—Powdered orris root, one ounce; gum- 
camphor, one drachm; powdered myrrh, two drachms, 


, prepared chalk, half an ounce. 


ASTRINGENT Hain-WAsH.—Borax, two drachms ; spirits 
ofrosemary, two ounces ; rosemary water, fourteen ounces. 

To CLEAN SreeL AND Inon.—One ounce of soft soap, two 
ounces of emery, made into a paste ; then rub the article 
for cleaning with wash-leather, and it will give a bril- 
liant polish. 

Pickiine Rep CABBAGE.—Cut the red cabbage in thin 
slices, spread it on a sieve and sprinkle it with salt. Let 
it drain for twenty-four hours, dry it, pack it in the pickle 
jars, fill up the jarc with cold vinegar, put in spice to 
taste, and tie the jars down with bladder. Ina few days 
open the jars again, and if the vinegar should have 
shrunk fill them up. 

Goop PickLe ror Meat.—To four gallons of water put 
sufficient common salt to make the liquid (when dissolved) 
strong enough to bear an egg to float on its surface ; four 
ounces of saltpetre, and half a pound of very brown sugar. 
Boil all these ingredients well together, and skim it clear, 
strain it off,and when cold put in the beef. Let the pickle 
cover the meat, and in ten days it will be fit for use. - This 
pickle will keep for two months, if it is boiled at the end 
of the first month. 

Lre-SaLvg. — Oil of sweet almonds, one fluidounce; 
spermaceti, three-quarters of an ounce. Melt, and when 
nearly cold, add any essential oil you please. 


To Destroy Axts.—Halfa pound of flour of brimstone 
and four ounces of potash, placed over the fire in an iron 
or earthen pan, until dissolved and united, then beaten 
into powder, and a little of itinfused in water. Wherever 
this is sprinkled, the ants will die or leave the place. 

Coprixe Writixe.—If a little sugar be added to the 
ink, a copy of the writing may easily be taken off by 
laying a sheet of unsized paper, damped with a sponge, 
on the written paper, and passing over it a flat-iron mode- 
rately heated. 

To TaKe InK ovt OF PAPER AND STArIns ovT oF SILK, 
ETc.—Mix well the following ingredients: One teaspoon- 
ful of burnt alum, quarter of an ounce salts of lemon, 
quarter of an ounce oxalic acid ina bottle, with half a pint 
of spring water. Wet a piece of soft calico and apply 
it to the spots. 


~ 
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INFANT TREATMENT. 


Strep.—in laying a child to sleep he should be laid 
upon the right side oftener than on the left; but twice in 
the twenty-four hours, at least, he should be changed to 
the left side. Laying him on his back when he is awake 
is enough of that posture, in which alone he ca» move his 
legs and arms with freedom. Place the cradle so that the 
light may corhe equally on both eyes, which will save 
him from a custom of squinting. Infants cannot sleep too 
long; and it isa favorable symptom when they enjoy a 
calm and long-continued rest, of which they should by no 
means be deprived, as this is the greatest support granted 
to them by nature. A child lives comparatively much 
faster than an adult; its blood flows more rapidly; and 
every stimulus operates more powerfully. Sleep pro- 
motes a more calm and uniform circulation of the blood, 
and it facilitates assimilation of the nutriment received. 
The horizontal posture, likewise, is the most favorable to 
the growth and bodily development of the infant. 

Duration of, and Time for Sleep.—Sleep ought to be in 
proportion to the age of the infant, and this salutary re- 
freshment should continue to fill up the greater part of a 
child’s existence. A continued watchfulness of twenty- 
four hours would prove destructive. After the age of six 
months the periods of sleep, as well as all other animal 
functions, may in some degree be regulated; yet even 
then a child should be suffered to sleep the whole night, 
and several hours both in the morning and afternoon. 
Mothers and nurses should endeavor to accustom infants, 
from the time of their birth, to sleep in the night, prefer- 
ably to the day, and for this purpose they ought to remove 
all external impressions which may disturb their rest, 
such as noise, light, &c. ; but especially not to obey every 
call for taking them up, and giving food at improper 
times. After the second year of their age they will not 
instinctively require to sleep in the forenoon, though after 
dinner it may be continued till the third and fourth year 
of life, if the child showsa particular inclination to repose, 
because, till that age, the full half of its time may safely 
be allotted to sleep. From that period, however, it ought 
to be shortened for the space of one hour with every suc- 
ceeding year, so that a child of seven years old may sleep 
about eight, and not exceeding nine hours: this propor- 
tion may be continued to the age of adolescence, and even 
manhood. 

Restlessness at Night.—Infants are sometimes very rest- 
less at night ; and itis generally owing either to cramming 
them with a heavy supper, tight night-clothes, or being 
overheated by too many blankets. It may also proceed from 
putting him to sleep too early. He should be kept awake 
till the family are going to rest, and the house free from 
noise. Undressing and bathing will weary and dispose 
him for sleep, and the universal stillness will promote it. 
This habit and all others depend on attention at first. 
Accustom him to regular hours, and if he has a good sleep 
in the forenoon and afternoon, it will be easy to keep him 
brisk all the evening. It is right to offer him drink when 
a young infant, and more solid, though simple food, when 
he is going to bed, after he is two or three months old, but 
do not force him to receive it; and never let anything but 
the prescription of a physician, in sickness, tempt the 
nurses to give him wine, spirits, or any drug to make 
him sleep. Milk and water, whey, or thin gruel, is the 
only fit liquor for little ones, even when they can run 
about. The more simple and light their diet and drink 
the more they will thrive. Such food will keep the body 
regular, and they cannot be long well if that essential 
point is neglected. 





CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 


WE copy the following receipts from the Sunday De- 
spatch, of this city. We do not, as a general thing, publish 
medical receipts, nor do we advise any one to try them 
without first consulting their physician ; but if anything 
will benefit the ailments of mankind, we are willing to 
print it, only adding, consult your doctor first. The ex- 
tract is from a letter dated at Sharon Springs. 


“It is lamentable to see so many rheumatics passing 
you on their way to the bathing-house. Some jog alony 
with the aid of crutches, a stick, or the support of their 
wife, daughter, son, or servant; while others have to be 
carried there. Some years ago, in Philadelphia, there 
was an old Irishman who made a great many cures of 
rheumatism by the following process :— 

‘**Make a poultice of strong mustard, mixed with gar- 
lic, vinegar, and a few crumbs of bread or meal. Go to 
bed, have plenty of clothes placed over you to induce per- 
spiration, and have this poultice placed, about a quarter 
of an inch thick, close to the hollow of your feet (no cloth 
between your feet and the skin); keep it on for ten or fif- 
teen hours, then take off the poultice, and the cure is 
complete.’ 

‘This is a simple cure, and if it does not benefit, it can 
do noinjury. Several gentlemen at Philadelpbia have in- 
formed me that they were cured by the process I have just 
described, among others, Mr. Knight, hardware merchant, 
who resides in Germantown; Mr. Tabor, of the firm of 
Tabor & Herbert. Mr. Granville Stokes, merchant tailor, 
in Chestnut Street above Sixth, was also cured by a simi- 
lar process, after being confined to his bed for weeks. It 
is a remedy that can do no injury to the constitution, very 
simple, easily prepared, and quick in its effects. 

‘*T met atthe Springs Mr. William Boswell, a gentleman 
of Louisville, Kentucky, who has kindly furnished me 
with the following receipt, which he used under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. He was afflicted with rheumatism 
for years—a cripple, in fact. He had the best medical 
advice, visited pretty much all the springs in the country, 
North and South, but received no benefit whatever. 
Luckily he met with a celebrated Paris physician, who 
gave him the following receipt, which effected an entire 
cure, It has been years since he has had an attack. He 
is now as hearty a gentleman as you would meet in a 
day’s walk. 

***Get one ounce of the Iodide of Potassa, put it ina 
quart bottle of soft water, and take for a dose two-thirds 
of a common-sized stem wineglass three times a day, a 
half hour before meals. Avoid strong drink and gross 
diet. Should the glands of your neck get sore, you must 
reduce the dose. You must take regular rest, and take 
four bottles of the medicine before you stop, and then quit 
it for two weeks. Then take two bottles more, which 
will, in all probability, complete the cure. You must 
keep your bowels open.’ 

“T would advise all rheumatics te try the poultice first, 
and if it fails to effect a cure, then to try the receipt which 
cured Mr. Boswell, of Louisville, Kentucky, a gentleman 
well known and highly respected in that city.’’ 





CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


BACHELOR Buttons.—These delicious little cakes are 
prepared by rubbing two ounces of butter into five ounces 
of flour; add five ounces of white sugar; beat an egg 
with half the sugar, then put it to the other ingredients ; 
add almond, flavoring according to taste ; roll them in the 
hand about the size of a large nut, sprinkle them with 
white sugar, and place them on tins with buttered paper. 
They should be slightly baked. 

To Stop THE Fiow or BLoop.—Take dried and pulverized 
leaves of common tall wild sunflower—helianthus gigan- 
teus. Sprinkle a small quantity into a wound, and the 
blood will cease to flow almost instantly, unless an artery 
is severed. The plant is very common in Michigan, grow- 
ing to the height of six or eight feet. 

BREAKFAST CAkEs.—Three eggs, three cups of wheat 
flour, three cups of unbolted flour, a little salt, one quart 
of milk. Bake quick. Some use sour cream and soda 
instead of sweet milk. 











ENOCH ARDEN: TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 
‘«Examples hasten deeds to good effects.’’ 


Poerry, the flower of literary excellence, embellishes 
our lives and raises those, whose vocation keeps them in 
common places, to the pleasures of fancy and the refine- 
ments of imagination. 

When poetry, blending instruction with amusement, 
grounds its highest excitements of fancy on the holiest 
truths of humanity, then it touches and warms the popu- 
lar heart; all readers, the lowliest as well as the loftiest 
minds, feel its influence because it speaks to our common 
nature. Thus interpreting our intuitions, it purifies our 
feelings, and, while exalting our sentiments, it guides 
our aspirations. Therefore, the study of good poetry is 
an important element in womanly training and in family 
literature. 

Tennyson, of all Anglo-Saxon poets, is the best inter- 
preter of the feminine character. He has written much 
about woman, has studied the mysteries of her nature, 
and portrayed the subtle and pervading influences she 
wields over manhood, for good or for evil, as men have 
fixed her position by their laws and usages, either in 
eonsonance with or opposed to the Divine Laws of Nature 
and Revelation. 


In this new Poem, the scene of which is laid in every- 
day life, and not beyond its plainest walks, Tennyson 
has given us one of his sweetest and most perfectly 
finished portraits of feminine character. This picture is 
the pure, loving, faithfal, and pious woman, self-sacri- 
ficing and depending on the happiness of those she loves 
for her own happiness. Many learned and laudatory 
criticisms have been already put forth on this remarkable 
Poem. It deserves all the praise it has won. Still, it 
seems to us, that its best characteristic has not been de- 
scribed :—the power of feminine goodness over the mas- 
culine nature. To show this, is the object of our humble 
notice. A brief synopsis of the story, without reference 
to its poetical beauties, will be all we shall give our 
readers; but we hope every household in our land will 
have this Poem of ‘‘ Enoch Arden’’ among its treasures. 

The scene opens in a small English fishing-village on 
the sea-coast. Three children, Annie Lee, the orphan 
“sailor boy’? Enoch Arden, and the miller’s only son 
Philip Ray, are seen at play together. Some exquisite 
touches in the description show that the young hearts of 
her companions are already centred on the little girl, 
who is the pet in their amusements, and the peacemaker 
in their contentions. 

The two boys differ widely in characteristic tendencies, 
Enoch Arden is the leader, and would be the ruler. San- 
guine in temper, fearless in energy, but overbearing and 
selfish in their childhood’s sports, he shows the prepon- 
derance of the physical, the practical, and the intellectual, 
over the moral in his character. If a change is not 
wrought in him, he may be greatly successful in life, 
but covetousness, selfishness, and arrogance, will mark 
his ambitious career. He “held his head high and cared 
for no man he.” 

Philip Ray has quicker perception of the right, and his 
vehement protest against the injustice (of Enoch), which 
he has not physical strength to resist, while his unselfish 
love for Augie Lee makes him yield to the wrong rather 
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than trouble her, shows his more delicate physica: organi- 
zation, and the higher instincts of mind and heart over 
his selfish passions. Still, this yielding may become a 
weak vaciliation of will, even from the right, if not con- 
trolled by some moral power which leads him to self-cul- 
tivation in goodness. r 

Annie Lee had her choice of these youths. She liked 
Philip Ray; doubtless she felt that he was the more 
amiable of the two, as she knew he was much the richer. 
But she loved the ‘‘sailor boy.’ The very perfectness of 
her feminine nature in its tender, self-sacrificing and dé- 
pending characteristics, drew her towards the strong, 
self-sustained, self-willed, masculine nature of Enoch, as 
the complement of her own gentle, submissive, yet heaven- 
ward aspirations. 

She married Enoch Arden, and loved him with the 
sweet, pure, faithful tenderness of her woman's heart, the 
unselfish love which her husband seems never to have 
understood while he lived with her in their own happy 
home. True, he loved her faithfully and dearly, because 
she was his own ; and she must be happy in his way. 
Still, her influence was constantly doing its good work of 
purifying his feelings and lifting his heart from the love 
of gain, for its own sake, to the nobler desire of winning 
wealth to place his wife and children in a better station. 
His ambitien was always worldly. 

Disappointments come. Annie can cheerfully bear 
poverty with her husband; but he cannot be humbled to 
accept his condition as a poor man. He is willing to 
leave his wife and the little ones, for a long voyage to 
China, in the sanguine dream of gathering riches: all for 
her happiness, as he thinks. Were not his own wishes 
for excitement, change, and great profits, his most potent 
inducements ? 

Annie is not deceived. She feels, intuitively, that he 
is mistaken, that he will never return; and her heart is 
broken with sorrows and fears. Her pleadings, tears and 
kisses, make no change in his plans; because he is gov- 
erned by the man’s worldly idea, that wealth is the way 
to happiness. He does not comprehend her delicate, de- 
pendent nature, and’ he places her in the position a 
**strong-minded woman’’ may, perhaps, covet, fits up a 
shop, where his unworldly wife is to “‘ buy and sell, and 
get gain,’’ and thus support herself and three children— 
the youngest a sickly babe, while he is absent on his 
Chinese adventure. 

Ten years go by, and Enoch Arden has never returned, 
never been heard from. Hope deferred has made these long 
years one long heart-sorrow for Annie, that no human 
sympathy could soften. Only to God, her Father and 
her Saviour, could such griefs be breathed. Her idol is 
broken. Her husband, who had been to her in God’s 
stead, as it were, is lost, and she turns for refuge to the 
only true help—the heavenly promises. Her piety is 
beautifully shown developing in its faith and stead- 
fastness. 

Now comes the delicate romance of the story. Philip 
Ray has always hidden Annie’s image in his heart. This 
pure, unselfish love, so true, even womanly in its tender- 
ness, has held him, “like hooks of steel,’’ firm in manly 
honor and Christian purity. He offers, as the friend of 
Enoch Arden, to ‘‘send his girl and boy to school,” and 
provide for their education. Annie cannot refuse. Her 
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shop has utterly failed. She has a hard struggle for the 
common necessaries of living. Her youngest, her sickly 
baby, has died, partly in consequence of these privations. 
So she accepts the aid of Philip. Soon the children learn 
to love him and call him “father;’’ yet he rarely visits 
their mother, fearing, in the consciousness of his own love 
for Aanie, lest the “lazy gossip of the port’? should 
anncy her. 

But after the ten years of her sad widowhood have 
passed without news of Enoch, Philip ventures to offer her 
his hand and heart, and his home of affluence for herself 
and her children. The crisis stirs anew the affections of 
this true wife for her lost husband. She still feels he is 
her husband—whether in life or in death her husband— 
he may return. Philip must wait another year—then 
other months are added, before—for her children's sake, 
she gives him her hand. Even then her heart goes not 
with it, never rests in unconscious love on Philip’s breast, 
till the birth of their babe turns the current of her affec- 
tions to the father of her child. She loved Enoch’s child- 
ren because she first leved him. She loves Philip because 
she first loved his child. And Philip was content with 
this love, because he always was ‘“hungering for her 
peace”’ more than for his own happiness. 


“The nobility of Philip’s character is thoroughly sus- 
tained—following never any selfish end ; but, in true sin- 
gleness of purpose, leaving nothing undone to soothe the 
grief and lighten the burdens of the playmate of his in- 
fancy,’’ says anable critic. But this critic has failed to see 
that Philip’s character owed its chief excellences to the 
influences of Annie’s goodness. 

Where is Enoch Arden? Ona lone isle in the Indian 
Ocean, where for seven years he has lived since his ship- 
wreck on his homeward voyage. The last four years he 
had been utterly alone, the only human being on that 
green oasis in the wide waste of waters.. He is discovered 
at length, taken on board a vessel, and safely reaches his 
own little village :—to find his home occupied by strangers, 
his Annie and her children in the home and heart of an- 
other husband and father. 


Enoch Arden went forth a self-willed, self-reliant man, 
trusting to his own energy and good luck to win his for- 
tune. He returned a poor, broken-down stranger, his 
dark hair blanghed with lonely longings, and his tall 
form bowed with weary watchings. But his heart has 
been softened and purified in the furnace of his afflictions, 
and his soul is enlightened to comprehend the demands 
of duty, and he submits his own will to the orderings of 
Divine Providence. He accepts his lot with the noble 
fortitude and calm resignation of a Christian hero. 

The scene where, looking through the windows of his 
rival’s comfortable home, Enoch sees her—once his own 
Annie, and his daughter and son, all made happy by 
Philip’s care and love, is one of indescribable interest 
and pathos. Suggesting the different characteristics of 
the three children, once playing together in the ocean- 
cave, we see how, without intending any wrong to the 
suffering man, the two are most happily at peace; while 
he has failed to secure his own worldly happiness. But 
he has gained the pearl of great price. We feel that Enoch 
cannot mar the happiness of his loving, trusting Annie. 
She has suffered enough for him: he will not make her 
suffer more from him, for he is now a Christian, and can 
bear sorrows. ‘Not to tell her’’—*‘*Never to let her 
know that he was alive’’—these were the self-sacrificing 
resolves made by the returned Christian wanderer: and 
he kept them till his death. 

Thus the true Poet has shown, by the subtle delicacy of 
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his genius, the marvellous power of feminine influence in 
awakening and developing, even in the lowly walks of 
common life, the highest virtues ef the chivalric and the 
heroic in manhood. 

The goodness of Annie Lee, Annie Arden, Annie Ray, 
as manifested in every phase of her life, is the moral 
magnet which draws out the purified, polished steel of 
manhood’s best and holiest powers from the rough dross 
and corroding rust with which the world’s iron-work 
would otherwise have overlaid and marred, if not rough- 
ened and blackened, the characters of Philip Ray and 
Enoch Arden. 

The heart of womanhood will thank Teanyson for this 
noble poem. 


WOMEN OF THE EAST; WHAT IS DONE FOR THEM. 


Tue dawn of enlightenment for the daughters of the 
East has come. For the last five years there has been 
great progressin India. The only true civilization, which | 
must be founded on the character and condition of WOMEN, 
as the Word of God has defined her nature and position, 
is sending its light through the dense darkness of four 
thousand years, to the feminine mind. And this mission 
is, and must be the work of women, through and by the 
consent and help of men. Our ‘‘Women’s Union Mis- 
sionary Society of America for Heathen Lands’’ has sent 
a lady, Miss H. G. Brittan, to Calcutta, to teach the women 
and girls in their native homes, now being opened to 
Christian ladies. We give the following from our “‘ Mis- 
sionary Link :’’—* 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FIRST VISIT TO A ZENANA, OR WOMAN'S 
HOUSE. 


*“CatcuTtTa, Jan. 15th, 1864. 

“This afternoon I have been to visit my first Zenana 
with Miss Nicholson, and now try the difficult task of a 
description. The house is generally the father’s, who is 
the head, or, if dead, the eldest son succeeds him. The 
father’s wife, or the eldest son’s wife, is the mistress. 
The sons all marry and bring their wives home to the 
father’s house, where they have each separate suites of 
apartments. In the daytime the women and children 
mingle together, but the face of none of the women may 
be seen, nor may they be spoken to by the husbands of 
either of the others. They wear the cloth over their 
heads, so that if in the house they accidentally meet any 
of the men and cannot escape being seen, they imme- 
diately draw this cloth over their faces, so that they are 
perfectly veiled. In this way perhaps in one Zenana 
there may be six or seven women and any number of 
children—quite a school of itself. 

‘*The Baboo (Mr. or gentleman) to whose house we 
went is very rich, speaks English remarkably well, and 
sends his gharee for Miss Nicholson. (These gharees are 
singular little carriages, made to hold two, although three 
can crowd in, and which are closed so tightly as to ex- 
clude sun, dust, and hot air likewise.’’) 

+ + . + 7 * + * 


“The mother looked about twenty-five; the children, 
five and seven, fourteen and fifteen. I soon found, how- 
ever, that the two older girls were her son’s wives, and 
the youngest girl the child of one of the older ones, who 
did not seem to be a day over fifteen. 

“All the women seemed very anxious to learn; the 
mother or grandmother can read and write Bengali, and 
is now learning English, while the younger ones are 
learning to read Bengali. They told us to learn Bengali 
quickly, as they wanted so much to talk to us. 

“Of course all the first teaching, for many months, 
must be merely preparing the way for the Gospel of 
Christ, and gaining a hold on their affections.’’ 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RICH BABOO’S HOUSE. 


“ Monday, Feb. 8th.—I am now regularly installed into 
my work; Monday, Tuesday and Friday, at the Normal 





* The Fditress of the Lady’s Book will forward a copy 
of ‘‘The Missionary Link’ to any lady sending her ad- 
dress and one (red) stamp. For two stanups three copies. 
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school, and every day from one to half-past five at the 
Zenanas. To-day I went to a rich Baboo’s, whose name 
I must not give, as they do not like it to be known that 
their wives are being taught. 

“Here my pupils area mother-in-law and two daughters- 
in-law, one a very sweet young woman, the other a child. 
The Bo (that is the eldest son’s wife) is learning English, 
which she is very anxious to acquire speedily, and hes 
also begun a sofa pillow in worsted work. She has com- 
menced reading ‘Peep of Day,’ in English, of which, as 
it was explained by my native teacher (Elizabeth) she 
understood every word.”’ 


DIFFERENCE IN ZENANA TEACHING. 


** February 19th.—In the three Zenanas I visit to-day 
the women are only learning Bengali, and how to work. 
Of course I can only teach the work, as yet I must speak 
through an interpreter. 

‘In each of these three Zenanas there are twelve to be 
taught, bright, pleasant-looking women and children, but 
bigoted Hindoos, and as yet a book containing a word of 
religion must not be introduced here. This will be slow 
work, but God the Spirit can open the eyes of all.’’ 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


‘*There has been an agricultural show here this week, 
and a number of Baboos petitioned the goverament that 
one night might be set apart, when their ladies might go, 
as they wanted them to see this exhibition. Last night 
was appointed, and many of the Baboos took their wives 
and daughters in carriages and left them at the door of 
the exhibition, waitiug for them until they came out, as no 
man was permitted to enter. Is not this a great step 
for women who had scarcely crossed their own threshold 
before?”’ 


WOMEN OF THE WEST: WHAT THEY ARE DOING. 


America is the favored land for women. To prove this 
we need only draw a parallel between their influence and 
condition in the United States and in British India. We 
prefer, as a briefer and better method, to quote the obser- 
vations and testimony of eminent men, the noble band of 
American Christians who are now considering the way 
and the means of restoring ‘‘ Woman’s Deaconate”’ in the 
Episcopal Church of the Pennsylvania Diocese. 


** WOMAN'S MISSION IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCR”’ 


is the title of a pamphlet prepared by one of these earnest 
and faithful servants* of Him who was “made of a wo- 
man.’’ We have room for only a few of the many re- 
corded instances of woman’s recent and remarkable suc- 
cess in good works. 


“ Hospitals.—In the Church Hospital in Philadelphia, 
the work of Christian women, which was commenced 
somewhat cautiously, has by God’s blessing steadily in- 
creased in efficiency, so that us far as it has been carried, 
its success may be regarded as complete. 

“Owing to the presénce of ministering women the 
comfort of the patients has been increased, their recovery 
promoted, better order maintained, and a general air of 
cheerfulness and brotherly kindness has prevailed. All 
the inmates of the hospital have been reached and bene- 
fited by this pervading religious influence, and many of 
them have openly confessed Christ in baptism or confir- 
mation.”’ 


“ Military Hospitals.—The fall scope and power of 
woman's work have been exh#bited in Military Hospitals, 
where she has, sometimes under many disadvantages, 
entered single-handed upon the difficult task of dealing 
with souls hardened by camp vices. Ladies, who never 
before engaged in the work of teaching men, have risen 
superior to all hindrances, and, by prayer and perseve- 
rance, have triumphed over every difficulty. 

“In two Military Hospitals where the writer has the 
privilege of examining closely the Christian influence of 
ladies, he is amazed at the favorable change wrought in 
the minds of nearly all of the soldiers in their estimate of 
Christianity. In addition to this general influence, over 

* Wm. Welsh, Esq., of Philadelphia. We have a few 
copies of his pamphlet for distribution ; also the “ Dea- 
conesses."’ Any lady wishing a copy of either may have 
one by sending her address and a stamp. 








fifty soldiers have been added to the Christian Church in 
one Military Hospital within eight months.’’ 


“* Mothers’ Meetings.—The success of these meetings is 
great. Within three years, in one suburban parish, 120 
women have traced the beginning of their living faith in 
Christ to this agency alone. This effort for mothers com- 
menced in that parish about four years since, with one 
teacher and two women, and now it numbers 246 mem- 
bers, under the supervision of 11 Christian women.” 


“ Schools and Bible Classes.—In this department the 
feature that demands special notice is the remarkabie 
success of women, just where the Church seemed to be the 
weakest. Young men ranging from sixteen to twenty- 
three years of age, and workingmen of every grade and 
condition, have in large numbers, in proportion to the 
number of their teachers, been drawn from vice by Chris- 
tian women, and have, through their agency, become 
consistent members of the Church.’’ 

“‘ Bishop Potter's Testimony.—In one Hospital, within 
eight months, I have confirmed some forty soldiers—the 
fruit mainly of the agency of two or three godly women. 

“Properly trained, this agency of woman would be 
most benign in all our public institutions—in our prisons, 
almshouses, reformatories, and asylums for the sick and 
afflicted of every name. God bless the noble women who 
have given themselves to the work. The Lord make His 
face to shine upon efforts to extend and systematize it; 
and the Good Spirit rouse our sex—too slow to engage in 
such works—to emulate the exaimple.’’ 

Domestic CArgs.—Alphose Karr tells us that from the 
moment he furnished a house he ceased to be an inde- 
pendent creature. ‘From that hour,’’ said he, “my 
chairs and tables that I thought J owned, owned me. 
They were the masters of my whole. destiny, and my duty 
it was to see that they met no ill treatment, were not 
scratched, smashed, nor abused.”’ 

Would not many a young wife and older housekeeper 
also, corroborate this confession of the witty Alphose? Is 
not this worry about-furniture one chief reason why so 
many families in our cities break up their establishments 
and go into boarding-houses, where the scratching and 
smashing are so common that nobody minds the destruc- 
tion? 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—These papers are now very 
important. Every married couple should be careful that 
the certificate of their marriage is taken and given into 
the keeping of the wifeSor some trustworthy person. 
Many widows of Revolutionary soldiers failed to secure 
their pensions for the want of suflicient evidence of mar- 
riage. In many other circumstances such a paper is of 
great importance for both parties. In other civilized na- 
tions such certificates are always required. A five cent 
stamp must be affixed to the paper, wanting which it is 


of no value, 


Mixp your Punxctrvation.—The following notice was 
taken from a religious newspaper (English) of last year:— 

«* Education.—In a Ladies’ School condacted on Evan- 
gelical principals about nine in number, good instruction 
is given,”’ ete. 

Here is another notice ofa like kind :— 

“ %o Millers.—To let, a windmill, containing three 


pairs of stones, a bake-house, corn-shop, and about five 
acres of land, dwelling-house and garden.’’ 


A TALK WITH OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


About Medical Colleges for Women.—We meant to 
have given a short outline on this subject, as requested, 
but are obliged to defer it. We will give the directions, 
thus enabling all who wish for information to obtain it 
from the College authorities. 

Pennsylvania Medical College for Women is now in 
session: several of the “ Faculty¥ are ladies. “‘ The Wo- 
man's Hospital” is connected with the College, and both 
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Institutions are doing good and gaining public favor. 
Address Emeline H. Cleveland, M. D., North College 
Avenue and Twenty-Second Street, Philadeiphia. 


New England Medical College for Ladies has, during 
the past year, had a Professorship endowed by Mrs. Louisa 
Waterhouse, of Cambridge. This College has four gen- 
tlemen and three ladies in its “ Faculty.’’ Address Samuel 
8. Gregory, Secretary, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“ Our Fashions.”’—Those who send orders to the Lady’s 
Book” should address “To the Fashion Editress;’’ Care 
of L. A. Godey. Mrs. Hale is Editress of the Literary De- 
partment, aud has no care of the Fashions and ‘‘ Orders.”' 
It will oblige her, if ladies who send for articles, will re- 
member the above direction. 

About the Hair, ete.—Mr8. M. L. Baker should be written 
to on this subject; she is an accomplished proficient in 
all matters pertaining to Ladies’ Hair, either natural or 
artificial. Everything needed for the toilet of the head can 
be had from her selected stock of the best articles. Ad- 
dress, stamped envelope inclosed, Mrs. M. L. Baker, 909 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AN IMPORTANT HINT ABOUT HEALTH. 


Saut Ruevm is a disease of the blood; it is an effort of 
nature to push out of the system, through the skin, that 
which if retained would work mischief, hence any ex- 
ternal application calculated to heal it up or drive it in, 
is unnatural, unwise, and mischievous under all circum- 
stances.—There is only one safe general rule as to break- 
ings out on the skin, and that is consult the family physi- 
cian at once. The next best plan is, keep warm in bed 
in a cool, well ventilated room, drinking warm teas into 
which has been broken the crust of cold wheaten bread. 
This is the safest, the best and most efficient course of 
treatment for all “‘ breakings out’’ on the skin. All ex- 
ternal applications are ancertain, worthless or injurious, 
as far as skin affections are concerned, except so far as 
they tend to keep the skin soft, moist, and natural. No- 
thing does these things so uniformly ang so well as luke- 
warm water, or milk and water, half and half. A little 
grease from a candlestick was advised to be applied toa 
little pimple on the child of Judge N. ; it began at unce to 
inflame, and death ensued in twenty-four hours.’’—Dr. 
Halil’s Journal. 


To ovr ContripvtTors.—These articles are accepted : 
**My Shadow Maiden” (the other poem is beautiful, but 
we have not room; will be returned when called for— 
there was no “ envelope inclosed’’)—‘ My Friend and I’’ 
—“ Evening’’—*‘ Near to Thee’’—‘‘ My Saviour’s Name’’ 
—“The Two Neighbors'’—and “Not all a Waif’’ (the 
poems we have not room for.) 

We have not room for the following. Someof these we 
decline are good: ‘‘ Hallie Lyndon’’—‘‘ The Excursion”’ 
—‘*To My California Sister’’ (we regrot that we have no 
room)—‘‘ At Evening Time it shall be Light’’—“ Days of* 
my Childhood” (it is against our rule to republish poetry 
in the Lady’s Book) —‘‘Shadow’’—‘‘I’ye Murdered a 
Day’’—‘‘ A Legend of Pond Island’’—“ The Village Hero”’ 
—‘‘Song’’—‘‘ A Wild-wood Walk’’—“ Carefulness”—“ A 
Medley’’—“ Martial Virtues and Vices’’ (good for a gen- 
tleman’s magazine)—‘ Toadies’’—‘“ Sentimental Friend- 
ships’—“‘The Last Days of the World’’—and ‘The 
Bloomer Costume revived.”’ 

We have several articles that we cannot report this 
month. Those who wish articles returned will remember 
that a stamped envelope is required. 

, > 41 *. 
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From Peterson & Brotuers, Phitadelphia:— 
THE BOHEMIANS OF LONDON. By Edward M. Whit- 
ty. (The “ Stranger in Parliament.’’) A brilliantly writ- 
ten novel, depicting certain phases of English life; full 
of pungent satire and ready wit. 








, to undergo. 


OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. Heary Wood, author of 
“Verner’s Pride,”’ ‘‘ Bast Lynne,”’ etc. No reader can 
fail to be pleased with this novel. Its plot is far from iu- 
tricate, yet the thread is so clesely interwoven with inci- 
dents that the interest finds no opportunity to flag. Aside 
from the mere story the lessons it inculcates are of the 
best. 

THE MYSTERIES OF FLORENCE. By George Lippard, 
author of “The Quaker City; or, The Monks of Monk 
Hall,’’ ‘‘ The Entranced,’’ etc. Fu.l of romance, mystery, 
and crime, the style of this book is forcible and vivid, and 
it deserves to be numbered among the first of its class. 


From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Nos. 79, 80, and 81. 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conversa- 
tiones Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. The 
best Encyclopedia published. Price 25 cents a number. 

From Ww. 8. & ALFRED Marten, Philadelphia :— 

CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY AND BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 

HOW CHARLEY HELPED HIS MOTHER. By Ruth 
Burk. A very interesting story for the little folks, and 
will be a favorite present for their birthdays. 

JENNIE’S BIBLE-VERSES. By Catharine M. Trow- 
bridge. 

THHTWO COUNCILS. By Catharine M. Trowbridge. 

Those who have had the books of this authoress in their 
families will not need be told that these new gifts from her 
pen are excellent. Miss Trowbridge has the happy art of 
talking to children in her books; she carries them with 
her by the tender sympathy of her heart with their feel- 
ings, whether of joy or sorrow, and the manner in which 
her Bible lessons are given cannot fail of making a deep 
impression on the young mind. ‘“‘ Jennie’s Bible-Verses”’ 
will be a charming birthday present for a little girl. 

JOSEPH THE JEW: A Tale Founded on Facts. By 
the author of “‘ Mary Mathieson.’’ The scene of this in- 
teresting story is laid in Prussia, nearly a hundred years 
ago. Then the Jews were sufferers in almost every Chris- 
tian country, and Joseph had his share of these prejudices 
The scenes through which he passed are 
well described, and his character, in its development, is 
drawn with such skill and feeling that the truths of 
Christianity, which he finally embraced, must make a 
deep impression on all readers. 

PLAIN WORDS TO YOUNG MEN. By Rev. J. B. Rip- 
ley, Pastor of the Mariner’s Church, Philadelphia. This 
earnest appeal for the cause of righteousness, will be an 
excellent gift for sailors and soldiers. 

THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Story of Silesia. From 
the German. By Mrs. Sarah A. Myers. The name of this 
excellent writer for the young is pledge that the little 
book is worthy of attention. The tale is sad; such utter 
poverty and hard expression will seem hardly possible to 
an American child. But the virtues that bloom like flow- 
ers near a glacier, are beautiful and full of deep instruc- 
tion. Gotlieb will make friends in all families. The 
above books are beautifully illustrated and bound ina 
style that makes them very attractive. 

ALBUM AND REWARD CARDS. We take pleasure in 
commending these beautiful and interesting gift pictures 
for the photograph albums of children, or for school re- 
wards. The cards, printed in seven oil colors, are gems 
of art representing birds, landscapes, favorites, ocean life, 
picture galleries, etc., in the perfection of drawing and 
Twelve varieties are in each pack, neatly em 
Price 50 cents. 


painting. 
veloped. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOUK AND MAGAZINE. 





From AsHmgeap & Evans, Philadelphia: — 

WINFIELD, THE LAWYER’S SON; and How he Be- 
came a Major-General. By Major Penniman, author of 
“The Tanner Boy.’’ This book contains the life of Major- 
General Hancock, from earliest boyhood up to the occu- 
paacy of his present high and honorable position. Like 
other books of its class it seeks to impress upon the minds 
of youth that industry, energy, perseverance, and faith- 
fulness are always the safest and surest stepping-stones to 
success. 


From Frepertck Leyrpotpt, Philadelphia :— 

MOTHER MICHEL AND HER CAT. By Emile de la 
Bédollierre. Translated from the French by Fanny Fuller. 
An amusing story, funnily illustrated, which will prove 
vastly entertaining to its juvenile readers. 

From Kine & Barrp, Philadelphia :— 

OMAN OF GLENALVON. A Tale. We thank the 
author fora copy on this tastefully designed, neatly printed 
pamphiet. ‘‘Oman of Glenalvon’’ is-a ballad, smoothly 
written, and culminating in tragic interest. 

From A. Wincu, Philadelphia :— 

THE OLD FRANKLIN ALMANAC, for 1865. Besides 
the regular features of an almanac, the present number 
contains a chronicle of the great rebellion, continued 
from its predecessor for 1864, enumerating its principal 
events and dates. 


From D. Appieron & Co., New York, through AsHMEAD 
& Evans, and Pererson & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

FIGHTING THE WHALES, FAST IN THE ICE, and 
ARMY IN THE WILDERNESS, are the titles of three 
books intended for children. They are embellished with 
numerous colored engravings. Tho stories are well writ- 
ten, and will interest the rising generation. 

UNCLE JOHN’S LIBRARY—in six beautifully ‘ilus- 
trated volumes—is the title of another series. 

We should have been pleased to give a longer notice 
of these interesting children’s booxs, had they been sent 
to as in time for the holidays, Publishers should remem- 
ber that our immense edition requires our going to press 
nearly two months in advance of date. 

THE CORRELATION AND CONSERVATION OF 
FORCES. With an Introduction and Brief Biographical 
Notices of the Chief Promoters of the new Views. By Ed- 
ward L. Youmans, M.D. This book contains a series of 
expositions on physical and natural forces, celestial dy- 
namies, light, heat, ete., by Prof. Grove, Prof. Helmholtz, 
Dr. Mayer, Dr. Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and Dr. Carpenter. 

APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA; being a Reply to a Pam- 
phlet entitled, ** What, then, does Dr. Newman mean ?”’ 
By John Henry Newman, D.D. This book is in parta 
record of the religious opinions and experiences of Dr. 
Newman, formerly a clergyman in the Episcopal Church, 
since, a convert to Catholicism ; and in part controverting 
attacks by Mr. Kingsley upon his professional faith and 
religious course. 

ESSAYS: Moral, Political, and Aisthetic. By Henry 
Spencer, author of “Illustrations of Universal Progress,’’ 
etc. Mr, Spence? is a clear, sound, and original reasoner. 
The subjects of thesé essays are varied, yet they all evince 
the same precision of thought, the ‘same careful and me- 
thodical arrangement of ideas. Most of the topics, among 


which are “‘ Over-Legislation,”’ “‘ Representative Govern- 
ment,”’ ete., will prove of deep interest at the present 
time, 











LYRA AMERICANA; or, Verses of Praise and Faith 
from American Poets. Selected and Arranged by the 
Rev. George T. Rider, M. A. 

LYRA ANGLICANA; or, A Hymnal of Sacred Poetry, 
Selected from the best English Writers, and arranged after 
the Order of the Apostle’s Creed. By the Rev. George T. 
Rider, M. A. These two carefully selected and beauti- 
fully bound works should find a place in every one’s 
devotional library. In the first named book we find the 
best religious poems of Bryant, Willis, Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Mrs. Sigourney, Alice Cary, and others of equal 
repute; while in the latter the names of Keble, Watts, 
George Herbert, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and others 
give evidence to the rare merit of its contents. 

UNCLE NAT; or, The Good Time which Georye and 
Frank had, Trapping, Fishing, Camping Out, etc. By 
Alfred Oldfellow. The title of this book alone is its sure 
recommendation to boys. 

THE RAILWAY ANECDOTE BOOK: A Collection of 
Anecdotes and Incidents of Travel by River and Rail. 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
By Charles Merivale, B. D., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vols. 5 and 6. The fifth volume of 
this work inaugurates the reign of Tiberius. In the sixth 
volume is recorded the reception of Christian ideas among 
the Romans, Paul’s arrival and preaching at Rome, and 
the persecution of the Christians. The closing chapter 
describes the condition of the Jewish nation ; the siege of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and its consequent destruction. 


From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, and Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HARPERS’ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. Wehave received the numbers for Decem- 
ber, 1864, and January, 1865, of this most requisite work 
for every one who likes to keep himself well posted up in 
the history of the day. The engravings are such as the 
Harpers know how to give. What a gem this will be to 
the future generation ! 

UNDER THE BAN. (Le Maudit.) A Tale of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Translated from the French of M. l’Abbé 
* * *, This story, purporting to have been written by a 
Catholic priest, is especially intended to influence public 
sentiment against the Jesuits. The hero, a young priest, 
incurs the displeasure of the Jesuits, falls into disgrace, 
and is finally interdicted, through their means. The time 
of the story is 1859, and as a portion of the events transpire 
in Italy, the Italian question is incidentally discussed at 
some length. 

ARIZONA AND SONORA. The Geography, History, 
and Resources of the Silver Region of North America. 
By Sylvester Mowry. - The author of this work has had 
especial advantages for gaining knowledge concerning 
the territories of which he speaks, having, for several 
years, been a resident of Arizona. The general reader 
will find much to interest him in this volume; while 
those who at any time contemplate making their homes 
in the far west will never overlook a book which can 
supply them with so much useful and reliable informa- 
tion. 

“FROM DAN TO BEERSHEBA;” or, The Land of 
Promise as it now appears. With Maps and Engravings. 
By Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D. This is no hastily written 
sketch of a flying tour through Palestine. The traveller 
has gone carefully over the ground, and has given a full 
and reliable account of its boundaries, topography, agri- 
culture, antiquities, cities, and present imhabitants ; taking 
notes, wherever opportunity offers, of the aecuracy of the 
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Scriptural descriptions, and the fulfilment of prophecy. A 
large number of fine engravings are given of various 
cities, buildings, and places of interest. 

MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. Annotated by her 
Husband. A Novel. Awell written story, its pages con- 
stantly enlivened by incident and conversation. It will 
meet with favor from the reading public. 


From M, W. Dopp, New York, through Lipprycorr & 
Co., Philadelphia :— 

AN EPITOME OF GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD ;.with a Con- 
densed Account of the Jews since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem. By John Marsh, D.D. Sixteenth editicn, revised 
and corrected by the author, and brought down to the 
present time. ‘‘This work,’’ says the preface, ‘‘ is divided 
into three periods. The first extends from the Creation to 
the call of Abraham. The second, from the call of Abra- 
ham to the birth of Christ. The third, from the birth of 
Christ to the present time.’’ 

THE GRAHAMS. By Jane Gay Fuller. A story of 
‘War Times,’’ though not the present, but the Mexican 
War. It will prove both a pleasant and a profitable book 
to children, for whom it is intended. 

From Dick & FirzarraLp, New York, through Lippry- 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE EXPERIENCES OF A FRENCH DETECTIVE. 
By ‘“‘ Waters,’’ author of “ Autobiography of a London 
Detective,” ete. This book is composed of a number of 
ingeniously invented, well-told stories illustrative of the 
French Detective system. It will repay perusal. 

From Jonw Brapsurx, New York, through Prererson 
& Brorners, Philudelphia. 

THE MERCHANT MECHANIC. “<A Tale of New Eng- 
land Athens.’’ By Mary A. Howe. A quietly written 
story, full of real excellence. It will be read with satis- 
faction and profit. 

From Tickwor & Frerps, Boston, through Peterson & 
Brorusrs, Philadelphia :— 

CLEVER STORIES OF MANY NATIONS. Rendered 
in Rhyme by John G. Saxe. Illustrated by W. L. Champ- 
ney. A beautiful holiday book, both in contents and ap- 
pearance. Saxe has versified, in his best aud raciest style, 
a number of fables, legends, and romances, of various 
nations. It is just the thing to lay upon the table of a 
friend. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 
In two volumes. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented 
in the Fine Arts. Forming the second series of Sacred 
and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. Corrected and/ 
enlarged edition. 5 

Mrs. Jameson has had vast and almost unparalleled re- 
sources, added to a highly cultivated taste, from which to 
draw the material for these volumes. Herself an enthusi- 
istic student of art, she has had the advantages of all the 

‘incipal galleries and churches of Europe, embracing the 

tks of all the great masters, with every opportunity 

athering information concerning her subjects. These 
tunities she has used unbesitatingly, and has pro- 
« record of Christianity and art unparalleled in the 
-() world. She has given the stories of a vast cata- 

_ue of saints, the historical data concerning them, and 
their general and special representations on canvas and 
in marble, All who love art, and all who reverence 
VOL. Lxx.—16 








Christianity, will appreciate these volumes. They are 
published in Ticknor’s beautiful blue and gold series. 

A NEW ATMOSPHERE. By Gail Hamilton, auther of 
“Country Living and Country Thinking,’’ etc. We 
always like to hear a woman speak her mind, when she 
has really something to say. And Gail Hamilton has 
something to say, and says it, too, boldly and forcibly. 
She sometimes uses too many words about it, perhaps ; 
but that is not much matter, if they only serve to impress 
what she says more strongly upon the memories and con- 
victions of her readers. We like the new book for many 
things, and wish every man and woman in the country 
would read and profit by it. 

THE GYPSIES OF THE DANE’S DIKE. A Story of 
Hedge-Life in England, in the year 1855. By George 8. 
Phillips (January. Searle.) The date of this story is 
given with all precision, as jf it were a record of actual 
occurrences. But such a jumble of humor, wit, wisdom, 
whimsicality, improbability and , it has seld 
been our fortune to read. Gypsies talk like sages and act 
like heroes upon a stage; gypsy girls are endowed with 
second sight. The hero and narrator is in great trouble 
beeause he is in love with, and cannot marry, two girls 
at once. The gypsy heroine dies of a broken heart, when 
her spirit remains on earth, and, at the marriage of her 
lover with her rival, makes its presence felt, aad is heard, 
in a “ voice louder than ten thousand thunders,’’ to for- 
bid the bans, The close savors strongly of Mormonism. 

LOOKING TOWARD SUNSET. From Sources Oid and 
New, Original and Selected. By L. Maria Child. A 
beautiful book, composed of stories, sketches, essays, and 
poems, all relating to the close of life. It is a fitting 
crown—if it should prove the last—to the works of one 
who is so familiar already to two generations. The bind- 
ing is exceedingly elegant. 

HYMNS OF THE AGES. Third Series. A beautiful 
collection of hymns from various sources, arranged under 
the general titles of “‘In Time of War,’’ “ Affietion,"’ 
** Patience,’’ ‘‘ Prayer,’’ “ Praise,’’ ‘‘Self-Examination,'’ 
“God,’’ ‘‘Christ,’’ “The Holy Spirit,’ “‘ Love,’’ et. We 
see the compiler makes the common mistake of acerediting 
the poem beginning 


‘Tam old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God's frown,” 





to Milton, while in truth it is from the pen of an American 
lady. 


From J. E. Trzrox, Boston, through Lipprncorr & Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

DORA DARLING ; the Daughter of the Regiment; This 
is an interesting romance of the present war. The book 
is embellished by a number of excellent wood engravings 
on tinted paper. 

THE SAILOR BOY. A lively story for boys, the open- 
ing chapter of which describes a wreck, with the young 
hero in imminent danger of terminating at once his brief 
career. Then follow less dangerous adventures; the 
whole book being interesting, and of a moral and healthy 
tone. 

“THE LIFE-PCAT. A Tale of our Coast Heroes. By RB. 
M. .Ballantyne, author of ‘“‘Gascoyne,’’ etc. An exciting 
story of shipwrecks, and of almost miracles performed by 
brave sailors in life-boats, which will interest many an 
older person than those for whom the book is intended. 


“From Ler & Sueparp;Boston, through G. W. Prromza, 
Philadelphia :— 

COUSIN GRACE. By Sophie May. This book belongs 
to the ‘“Little Prudy Series’’ of stories. It is exceedingly 
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ENOCH ARDEN: TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 
‘*Examples hasten deeds to good effects.”’ 

Pogrry, the flower of literary excellence, embellishes 
our lives and raises those, whose vocation keeps them in 
common places, to the pleasures of fancy and the refine- 
ments of imagination. 

When poetry, blending instruction with amusement, 
grounds its highest excitements of fancy on the holiest 
truths of humanity, then it touches and warms the popu- 
lar heart; all readers, the lowliest as well as the loftiest 
minds, feel its influence because it speaks to our common 
nature. Thus interpreting our intuitions, it purifies our 
feelings, and, while exalting our sentiments, it guides 
our aspirations. Therefore, the study of good poetry is 
au important element in womanly training and in family 
literature. 

Tenuyson, of all Anglo-Saxon poets, is the best inter- 
preter of the feminine character. He has written much 
about woman, has studied the mysteries of her nature, 
and portrayed the subtle and pervading influences she 
wields over manhood, for good or for evil, as men have 
fixed her position by their laws and usages, either in 
consonance with or opposed to the Divine Laws of Nature 
and Revelation. 

In this new Poem, the scene of which is laid in every- 
day life, and not beyond its plainest walks, Tennyson 
has given us one of his sweetest and most perfectly 
finished portraits of feminine character. This picture is 
the pure, loving, faithful, and pious woman, self-sacri- 
ficing and depending on the happiness of those she lovee 
for her own happiness. Many learned and laudatory 
criticisms have been already put forth on this remarkable 
Poem. It deserves all the praise it has won. Still, it 
seems to us, that its best characteristic has not been de- 
scribed :—the power of feminine goodness over the mas- 
culine nature. To show this, is the object of our humble 
notice. A brief synopsis of the story, without reference 
to its poetical beauties, will be all we shall give our 
readers; but we hope every household in our land will 
have this Poem of ‘‘ Enoch Arden’’ among its treasures. 

The scene opens in a small English fishing-village on 
the sea-coast. Three children, Annie Lee, the orphan 
“sailor boy’? Enoch Arden, and the miller’s only son 
Philip Ray, are seen at play together. Some exquisite 
touches in the description show that the young hearts of 
her companions are already centred on the little girl, 
who is the pet in their amusements, and the peacemaker 
in their contentions. 

The two boys differ widely in characteristic tendencies. 
Enoch Arden is the leader, and would bethe ruler. San- 
guine in temper, fearless in energy, but overbearing and 
selfish in their childhood’s sports, he shows the prepon- 
derance of the physical, the practical, and the intellectual, 
over the moral in his character. If a change is not 
wrought in him, he may be greatly successful in life, 
bat covetousness, selfishness, and arrogance, will mark 
hig ambitious career. He “‘ held his head high and cared 
for no man he."’ 

Philip Ray has quicker perception of the right, and his 
vehement protest against the injustice (of Enoch), which 
he has not physical strength to resist, while his unselfish 
love for Annie Lee makes him yield to the wrong rather 
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than trouble her, shows his more delicate physica) organi- 
zation, and the higher instincts of mind and heart over 
his selfish passions. Still, this yielding may become a 
weak vacillation of will, even from the right, if not con- 
trolled by some moral power which leads him to self-cul- 
tivation in goodness. 

Annie Lee had her cheice of these youths. She liked 
Philip Ray; doubtless she felt that he was the more 
amiable of the two, as she knew he was much the richer. 
But she loved the ‘“‘sailor boy.’ The very perfectness of 
her feminine nature in its tender, self-sacrificing and de- 
pending characteristics, drew her towards the strong, 
self-sustained, self-willed, masculine nature of Enoch, as 
the complement of her own gentle, submissive, yet heaven- 
ward aspirations. 

She married Enoch Arden, and loved him with the 
sweet, pure, faithful tenderness of her woman's heart, the 
unselfish love which her husband seems never to have 
understood while he lived with herin their own happy 
home. True, he loved her faithfully and dearly, because 
she was his own; and ske must be happy in his way. 
Still, her influence was constantly doing its good work of 
purifying his feelings and lifting his heart from the love 
of gain, for its own sake, to the nobler desire of winning 
wealth to place his wife and children in a better station. 
His ambition was always worldly. 

Disappointments come, Annie can cheerfully bear 
poverty with her husband; but he cannot be humbled to 
accept his condition as a poor man. He is willing to 
leave his wife and the little or»s, for a long voyage to 
China, in the sanguine dream of gathering riches: all for 
her happiness, as he thinks. Were not his own wishes 
for excitement, change, and great profits, his mest potent 
inducements ? 

Annie is not deceived. She feels, intuitively, that he 
is mistaken, that he will never return; and her heart is 
broken with sorrows and fears. Her pleadings, tears and 
kisses, make no change in his plans; because he is gov- 
erned by the man’s worldly idea, that wealth is the way 
to happiness. He does not comprehend her delicate, de- 
pendent nature, and he places her in the position a 
‘*strong-minded woman’’ may, perhaps, covet, fits up a 
shop, where his unworldly wife is to “ buy and sell, and 
get gain,’’ and thus support herself and three children— 
the youngest a sickly babe, while he is absent on his 
Chinese adventure. 

Ten years go by, and Enoch Arden has never returned, 
never been heard from. Hope deferred has made these long 
years one long heart-sorrow for Annie, that no human 
sympathy could soften. Only to God, her Father and 
her Saviour, could such griefs be breathed. Her idol is 
broken. Her husband, who had been to her in God's 
stead, as it were, is lost, and she turns for refuge to the 
only true help—the heavenly promises. Her piety is 
beautifully shown developing in its faith and stead- 
fastness. 

Now comes the delicate romance of the story. Philip 
Ray has always hidden Annie’s image in his heart. This 
pure, unselfish love, so true, even womanly in its tender- 
ness, has held him, “like hooks of steel,’’ firm in manly 
honor and Christian purity. He offers, as the friend of 
Enoch Arden, to ‘send his girl and boy to school,” and 
provide for their education. Annie cannot refuse. Her 
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shop has utterly failed. She has a hard struggle for the 
common necessaries of living. Her youngest, her sickly 
baby, has died, partly in consequence of these privations. 
So she accepts the aid of Philip. Soon the children learn 
to love him and call him “father ;’’ yet he rareiy visits 
their mother, fearing, in the consciousness of his own love 
for Aanie, lest the “lazy gossip of the port’’ should 
annoy her. 

Put after the ten years of her sad widowhood have 
passed without news of Enoch, Philip ventures to offer her 
his hand and heart, and his home of affluence for herself 
The crisis stirs anew the affections of 
She still feels he is 


and her children. 
this true wife for her lost husband. 
her husband—whether in life or in death her husband— 
he may return. Philip must wait another year—then 
other months are added, before—for her children’s sake, 
she gives him her hand. Even then her heart goes not 
with it, never rests in unconscious love on Philip’s breast, 
till the birth of their babe turns the current of her affec- 
She loved Enoch’s child- 
She loves Philip because 


tions to the father of ler child. 
ren because she first loved him. 
she first loved his child. And Philip was coutent with 
this love, because he always was ‘‘hungering for her 
peace’ more than for his own happiness. 

“The nobility of Philip’s character is thoroughly sus- 
tained—following never any selfish end; but, in true sin- 


gleness of purpose, leaving nothing undone to soothe the 





I 
evief and lighten the burdens of the playmate of his in- 
fancy,’’ says anable critic. But this critic has failed to see 
that Philip’s character owed its chief excellences to the 
influences of Annie’s goodness, 

Where is Enoch Arden? Ona lone isle in the Indian 
Ocean, where for seven years he has lived since his ship- 
wreck on his homeward voyage. The last four years he 
had been utterly alone, the only buman being on that 
of waters. He is discovered 


sreen oasis in the wide waste 


length, taken on board a vessel, and safely reaches his 


wu little village:—to find his home occupied by strangers, 
his Annie and her children in the home and heart of an- 
other husband and father. 

Enoch Arden went forth a self-willed, self-reliant man, 
trusting to his own energy and good luck to win his for- 
tune. He returned a poor, broken-down stranger, his 
dark hair blanched with lonely longings, and his tall 
form bowed with weary watchings. But his heart has 
been softened and purified in the furnace of his afflictions, 
and his soul is enlightened to comprehend the demands 
of duty, and he submits his own will to the orderings of 
Divine Providence. 
fortitude and calm resignation of a Christian hero. 

The scene where, looking through the windows of his 


He accepts his lot with the noble 


rival's comfortable home, Enoch sees her—once his own 
Annie, and his daughter and son, all made happy by 
Philip’s care and love, is one of indescribable interest 
and pathos. Suggesting the different characteristics of 
the three children, once playing together in the ocean- 
cave, we see how, without intending any wrong to the 
suffering man, the two are most happily at peace; while 
he has failed to secure his own worldly happiness. But 
he has gained the pearl of great price. We feel that Enoch 
cannot mar the happiness of his loving, trusting Annie. 
She has suffered enough for him: he will not make her 
suffer more from him, for he is now a Christian, and can 


bear.sorrows. ‘Not to tell her’’—‘* Never to let her 


know that he was alive’’—these were the self-sacrificing 
resolves made by the returned Christian wanderer: and 
he kept them till his death. 

Thus the true Poet has shown, by the subtle delicacy of 
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his genius, the marvellous power of feminine influence in 
awakening and developing, even in the lowly walks af 
common life, the highest virtues of the chivalric and the 
heroic in manhood. 

The goodness of Annie Lee, Annie Arden, Annie Ray, 
as manifested in every phase of her life, is the moral 
magnet which draws out the purified, polished steel of 
manhood’s best and holiest powers from the rough dross 
and corroding rust with which the world’s iron-work 
wonld otherwise have overlaid and marred, if not rough- 
ened and blackened, the characters of Philip Ray and 
Enoch Arden. 

The heart of womanhood will thank Tennyson for this 


noble poem. 


WOMEN OF THE EAST; WHAT IS DONE FOR THEM. 


Tue dawn of enlightenment for the daughters of the 
East has come. For the last five years there has been 
great progress in India. The only true civilization, which 
must be founded on the character and condition of WOMEN, 
as the Word of God has defined her nature and position, 
is sending its light through the dense darkness of four 
thousand years, to the feminine mind. And this mission 
is, and must be the work of women, through and by the 


consent and help of men. Our ‘‘Women’s Union Mis- 


sionary Society of America fer Heathen Lands’’ has sent 
a lady, Miss H. G. Brittan, to Calcutta, to teach the women 
and girls in their native homes, now being opened to 


Christian ladies. We give the following from our ‘* Mis- 


sionary Link :’’—* 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FIRST VISIT TO A ZENANA, OR WOMAN'S 
HOUSE, 
**CancuTTa, Jan. 15th, 1864, 

“This afternoon I have been to visit my first Zeuana 
with Miss Nicholson, and now try the difficult task of a 
description. The house is generally the father’s, who is 
the head, or, if dead, the eldest son succeeds him. The 
father’s wife, or the eldest son’s wife, is the mistress. 
The sons all marry and bring their wives home to the 
father’s house, where they have each separate suites of 
apartments. In the daytime the women and children 
mingle together, but the face of none of the women may 
be seen, nor may they be spoken to by the husbands of 
either of the others. They wear the cloth over their 
heads, so that if in the house they accidentally meet any 
of the men and cannot escape being seen, they imme- 
diately draw this cloth over their faces, so that they are 
perfectly veiled. In this way perhaps in one Zenana 
there may be six or seven women and any number of 
children—quite a school of itself. 

‘“*The Baboo (Mr. or gentleman) to whose house we 
went is very rich, speaks English remarkably well, and 
sends his gharee for Miss Nicholson. (These gharees are 
singular little carriages, made to hold two, although three 
can crowd in, and which are closed so tightly as to ex- 
clude sun, dust, and hot air likewise.’’) 

* * * * * * * . 

‘“‘The mother looked about twenty-five; the children, 
five and seven, fourteen and fifteen. I soon found, how- 
ever, that the two older girls were her son’s wives, and 
the youngest girl the child of one of the older oues, who 
did not seem to be a day over fifteen. 

‘All the women seemed very anxious to learn; the 
mother or grandmother can read and write Bengali, and 
is now learning English, while the younger ones are 
learning to read Bengali. They told us to learn Bengali 
quickly, as they wanted so much to talk to us. 

“Of course all the first teaching, for many months, 
must be merely preparing the way for the Gospel of 
Christ, and gaining a hold on their affections.”’ 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RICH BABOO’S HOUSE. 


* Monday, Feb. 8th.—I am now regularly installed into 
my work; Monday, Tuesday and Friday, at the Normal 


* The Editress of the Lady’s Book will forward a copy 
of ‘*The Missionary Link’’ to any lady sending her ad- 
dress and one (red) samp. Fur two stamps three copies 
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school, and every day from one to half-past five at the 
Zenanus, To-day I went to a rich Baboo's, whose name 
I must not give, as they do not like it to be known that 
their wives are being taught. 

“Here my pupils area mother-in-law aud two daughters- 
in-law, one a very sweet young woman, the other a child. 
The Bo (that is the eldest sou’s wife) is learning Enylish, 
which she is very anxious to acquire speedily, and has 
also begun a sofa pillow in worsted work. She has com- 
menced reading ‘Peep of Day,’ in English, of which, as 
it was explained by my native teacher (Elizabeth) she 
understood every wourd.”’ 


DIFFERENCE IN ZENANA TEACHING. 


** February 19th.—In the three Zenanas I visit to-day 
the women are only learving Bengali, and how to work. 
Of course I can only teach the work, as yet I must speak 
through an interpreter 

“In each of these three Zenanas there are twelve to be 
taught, bright, pleasant-looking women and children, but 
bigoted Hindoos, and as yet a book containing a word of 
religion must not be introduced here. This will be slow 
work, but God the Spirit can open the eyes of all.” 





AGRICULTURAL EXWIBITION. 


‘There has been an agricultural show here this week, 
and a number of Baboos petitioned the goverament that 
one night wight be set apart, when their ladies might go, 
as they wauted them to see this exhibition Last night 
was appointed, and many of the Baboos took their wives 
and daughters in carriages and left them at the door of 
the exhibition, waiting for them until they came out, as no 
man Was permitted to enter. Is not this a great step 
r women who had scarcely crossed their own threshold 
yefore ?”’ 


WOMEN OF THE WEST: WHAT THEY ARE DOING. 


AMERICA is the favored land for women. To prove this 
we need only draw a parallel between their influence and 
condition in the United States and in British India. We 
prefer, as a briefer and better method, to quote the obser- 
vations and testimony of eminent men, the noble band of 
American Christians who are now considering the way 
and the means of restoring ‘‘ Woman’s Deaconate”’ in the 
Episcopal Church of the Pennsylvania Diocese. 


** WOMAN'S MISSION IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCR”’ 


is the title ofa pamphlet prepared by one of these earnest 
and faithful servants* of Him who was “‘ made of a wo- 
man.’’ We have room for only a few of the many re- 
corded instances of woman’s recent and remarkable suc- 
cess in good works. 


“* Hospitals.—In the Church Hospital in Philadelphia, 
the work of Christian women, which was commenced 
somewhat cautiously, has by God's blessing steadily in- 
creased in efficiency, so that as far as it has been carried, 
its success may be regarded as complete. 

‘“‘Owing to the presence of ministering women the 
comfort of the patients has been increased, their recovery 
promoted, better order maintained, and a general air of 
cheerfulness and brotherly kindness has prevailed. All 
the inmates of the hospital have been reached and bene- 
fited by this pervading religious influence, and many of 
them have openly confessed Christ in baptism or coufir- 
mation.”’ 


“ Military Hospitals.—The full scope and power of 
woman's work have been exhibited in Military Hospitals, 
where she has, sometimes under many disadvantages, 
entered single-handed upon the difficult task of dealing 
with Souls hardened by camp vices. Ladies, who never 
before engaged in the work of teaching men, have risen 
superior to all hindrances, aud, by prayer and perseve- 
rance, have triamphed over every difficulty. 

“In two Military Hospitals where the writer has the 
privilege of examining closely the Christian influence of 
ladies, he is amazed at the favorable change wrought in 
the minds of nearly all of the soldiers in their estimate of 
Christianity. In addition to this general influence, over 


* Wm. Welsh, Esq., of Philadelphia. We have a few 
copies of his pamphlet for distribution; also the “ Dea- 
conesses.’’ Any lady wishing a copy of either may have 
one by sending her address and a stamp. 
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fifty soldiers have been added to the Christian Church in 
one Military Hospital within eight mouths.’’ 


“* Mothers’ Meetings.—The success of these meetings is 
great. Within three years, in one suburban parish, 120 
women have traced the beginning of their living faith in 
Christ to this agency alone. This effort for mothers com- 
menced in that parish about four years since, with one 
teacher and two women, and now it numbers 246 mem- 
bers, under the supervision of 11 Christian women.” 

“ Schools and Bible Classes.—In this department the 
feature that demands special notice is the remarkable 
success of women, just where the Church seemed to be the 
weakest. Young men ranging from sixteen to twenty- 
three years of age, and workingmen of every grade and 
condition, have in large numbers, in proportion to the 
number of their teachers, been drawn from vice by Chri-- 
tian women, and have, through their agency, become 
consistent members of the Church.”’ 

“‘ Bishop Potter's Testimony.—In one Hospital, within 
eight months, I have confirmed some forty soldiers—the 
fruit mainly of the agency of two or three godly women. 

“Properly trained, this agency of woman would be 
most benign in all our public institutions—in our prisons, 
almshouses, reformatories, and asylums for the sick and 
attlicted of every name. God bless the noble women who 
have given themselves to the work. The Lord make His 
face to shine upon efforts to extend and systematize it; 
and the Good Spirit rouse our sex—too siow to engaye in 
such works—to emulate the example.”’ 

Domestic CarEs.—Alphose Karr tells us that from the 
moment he furnished a house he ceased to be an inde- 
pendent creature. “From that hour,’’ said he, “my 
chairs and tables that [ thought J owned, owned me. 
They were the masters of my whole destiny, and my duty 
it was to see that they met no ill treatment, were not 
scratched, smashed, nor abused.”’ 

Would not many a young wife and older housekeeper 
also, corroborate this confession of the witty Alphose? Is 
not this worry about furniture one chief reason why so 
mapy families in our cities break up their establishments 
and go into boarding-houses, where the scratching and 
smashing are so common that nobody minds the destrue- 
tion? 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—These papers are now very 
important. Every married couple should be careful that 
the certificate of their marriage is taken and given into 
the keeping of the wife or some trustworthy persom 
Many widows of Revolutionary soldiers failed to secure 
their pensions for the want of sufficient evidence of mar- 
riage. In many other circumstances such a paper is of 
great importance for both parties. In other civilized na- 
tions such certificates are always required. A five cent 
stamp must be affixed to the paper, wanting which it is 
of no value, 


Mixp your Puncrvation.—The following notice was 
taken from a religious newspaper (English) of last year:— 

** Education.—In a Ladies’ School condacted on Evan- 
gelical principals about nine in number, good instruction 
is given,’’ etc. 

Here is another notice ofa like kind :— 

“To Millers.—To let, a windmill, containing three 
pairs of stones, a bake-house, corn-shop, and about five 
acres of land, dwelling-house and garden.”’ 


A TALK WITH OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


About Medical Colleges for Women.—We meant to 
have given a short outline on this subject, as requested, 
but are obliged to defer it. We will give the directions, 
thus enabling all who wish for information to obtain it 
from the College authorities. 

Pennsylvania Medical College for Women is now in 
session: several of the ‘‘ Faculty” are ladies. ‘“‘ The Wo- 
man’s Hospital” is connected with the College, and both 
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Institutions are doing good and gaining public favor. 
Address Emeline H. Cleveland, M. D., North College 
Avenue and Twenty-Second Street, Philadelphia. 


New England Medical College for Ladies has, during 
the past year, had a Professorship endowed by Mrs. Louisa 
Waterhouse, of Cambridge. This College has four gen- 
tiemen and three ladies in its “‘ Faculty.’’ Address Samuel, 
8. Gregory, Secretary, Boston, Massachusetts. 


’ 


“Our Fashions.’’—Those who send orders to the Lady’s 
Book”’ should address ‘*'To the Fashion Editress ;’’ Care 
of L. A. Godey. Mrs. Hale is Editress of the Literary De- 
partment, and has no care of the Fashions and *‘ Orders.”’ 
It will oblige her, if ladies who send for articles, will re- 
member the above direction. 


About the Hair, etc.—Mr’. M. L. Baker should be written 
to on this subject; she is an accomplished proficient in 
all matters pertaining to Ladies’ Hair, either natural or 
artificial. Everything needed for the toilet of the head can 
be had from her selected stock of the best articles. Ad- 
dress, stamped envelope inclosed, Mrs. M. L. Baker, 909 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AN IMPORTANT HINT ABOUT HEALTH. 


Sat RueEvm is a disease of the blood; it is an effort of 
natare to push out of the system, through the skin, that 
which if retained would work mischief, hence any ex- 
ternal application calculated to heal it up or drive it in, 
is unnatural, unwise, and mischievous under all circum- 
stances.—There is only one safe generai rule as to break- 
ings out on the skin, and that is consult the family physi- 
cian at once. The next best plan is, keep warm in bed 
in a cool, well ventilated room, drinking warm teas into 
which has been broken the crust of cold wheaten bread. 
This is the safest, the best and most efficient course of 
treatment for all “ breakings out’’ on the skin, All ex- 
ternal applications are ancertain, worthless or injurious, 
as far as skin affections are concerned, except so far as 
they tend tu keep the skin soft, moist, and natural. No- 
thing does these things so uniformly and so well as luke- 
warm water, or milk and water, half and half. A little 
grease from a candlestick was advised to be applied toa 
little pimple on the child of Judge N.; it began at unce to 
inflame, and death ensued in twenty-four hours.’’—Dr. 
Hall's Journal. 

To ovr ConrriprTors.—These articles are accepted : 
**My Shadow Maiden” (the other poem is beautiful, but 
we have not room; will be returned when called for— 
there was no “‘ envelope inclosed’’)—‘* My Friend and I’ 
—‘ Evening’’—“* Near to Thee’’—‘‘ My Saviour's Name”’ 
— “The Two Neighbors’’—and “Not all a Waif’’ (the 
poems we have not room for.) 

We have not room for the following. 
decline are good: ‘‘ Hallie Lyndon’’—‘ The Excursion”’ 
—‘*To My California Sister’? (we regret that we have no 
room)—“‘ At Evening Time it shall be Light’’—“ Days of 


Some of these we 


my Childhood” (it is against our rule to republish poetry 
in the Lady’s Book) —‘‘Shadow’’—‘‘I’ve Murdered a 
Day’’—-‘‘ A Legend of Pond Island’’—“ The Village Hero” 
—‘‘Song’’—‘* A Wild-wood Walk’’—“ Carefulness’’—“ A 
Medley’’—‘“ Martial Virtues and Vices’’ (good for a gen- 
tleman’s magazine)—‘“‘ Toadies’’—“ Sentimental Friend- 
ships’’—“‘The Last Days of the World’’—and ‘The 
Bloomer Costume revived.’’ 

We have several articles that we cannot report this 
month. Those who wish articles returned will remember 
that a stamped envelope is required. 


Piterarp Hotices. 


From Peterson & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 
THE BOHEMIANS OF LONDON. By Edward M. Whit- 
ty. (The “Stranger in Parliament.’’) A brilliantly writ- 


ten novel, depicting certain phases of English life; full 
of pungent satire and ready wit. 
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OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
**Verner’s Pride,’’ ‘‘ East Lynne,’’ ete. No reader can 
fail to be pleased with this novel. Its plot is far from in- 
tricate, yet the thread is so clesely interwoven with inci- 
dents that the interest finds no opportunity to flag. Aside 
from the mere story the lessons it inculcates are of the 
best. 

THE MYSTERIES OF FLORENCE. By George Lippard, 
author of “The Quaker City; or, The Monks of Monk 
Hall,’’ “‘ The Entranced,”’ ete. Fu.l of romance, mystery, 
and crime, the style of this book is forcible and vivid, and 
it deserves to be numbered among the first of its class. 


From Lipprxcort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Nos. 79, 80, and 81. 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conversa- 
The 
Price 25 cents a number. 


tiones Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. 
best Encyclopedia published. 

From Ws. §. & ALFRED Martien, Philadelphia :— 

CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY AND BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 

HOW CHARLEY HELPED HIS MOTHER. By Ruth 
Burk. A very interesting story for the little folks, and 
will be a favorite present for their birthdays. 

JENNIE’S BiIBLE-VERSES. By Catharine M. Trow- 
bridge. 

THETWO COUNCILS. By Catharine M. Trowbridge. 

Those who have had the books of this authoress in their 
families will not need be told that these new gifts from her 
pen are excellent. Miss Trowbridge has the happy art of 
talking to children in her books; she carries them with 
her by the tender sympathy of her heart with their feel- 
ings, whether of joy or sorrow, and the manner in which 
her Bible lessons are given cannot fail of making a deep 


impression on the young mind. ‘ Jennie’s Bible-Verses’’ 
will be a charming birthday present for a little girl. 


JOSEPH THE JEW: A Tale Founded on Facts 


” 


By 
the author of ‘‘ Mary Mathieson.’’ The scene of this in- 
teresting story is laid in Prussia, nearly a hundred years 
ago. Then the Jews were sufferers in almost every Chris- 
tian country, and Joseph had his share of these prejudices 
4o undergo. The scenes through which he passed are 
well described, and his character, in its development, is 
drawn with such skill and feeling that the truths of 
Christianity, which he finally embraced, must make a 
deep impression on all readers. 
PLAIN WORDS TO YOUNG MEN. 
ley, Pastor of the Mariner’s Church, Philadelphia 


By Rev. J. B. Rip- 
This 
earnest appeal for the cause of righteousness, will be an 
excellent gift for sailors and soldiers. 

THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Story of Silesia. From 
the German. By Mrs. Sarah A. Myers. The 
excellent writer for the young is pledye that the little 
The tale is sad; such utter 


name of this 


book is worthy of attention. 
poverty and hard expression will seem hardly possible to 
an American child. But the virtues that bloom like flow- 
ers near a glacier, are beautiful and full of deep instrue- 
tion. Gotlieb will make friends in all families. The 
above books are beautifally illustrated and bound ina 
style that makes them very attractive. 

ALBUM AND REWARD CARDS. We take pleasure in 
commending these beautiful and interesting gift pictures 
for the photograph albums of children, or for school re- 
wards. The cards, printed in seven oil colors, are gems 
of art representing birds, landscapes, favorites, ocean life 
picture galleries, etc., in the perfection of drawing and 
painting. Twelve varieties are in each pack, neatly ep 
Price 50 cents. 


veloped. 
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From AsHMeap & Evans, Philadelphia :— 

WINFIELD, THE LAWYER'S SON; and How he Be- 
came a Major-General. By Major Penniman, author of 
“The Tanner Boy."’ This book contains the life of Major- 
General Hancock, from earliest boyhood up to the occu- 
pancy of his present high and honorable position. Like 
other books of its class it seeks to impress upon the minds 
of youth that industry, energy, perseverance, and faith- 
fulness are always the safest and surest steppiug-stones to 
success. 


From Freperick Leypoupt, Philadelphia :— 

MOTHER MICHEL AND HER CAT. By Emile de la 
Bédollierre. Translated from the French by Fanny Fuller. 
An amusing story, funnily illustrated, which will prove 
vastly entertaining to its juvenile readers. 

From Kixe & Barrp, Philadelphia :— 

OMAN OF GLENALVON. A Tale. We thank the 
author fora copy 01 this tastefully designed, neatly printed 
pamphlet. is a ballad, smoothly 
written, and culminatin,s in tragic interest. 


“Oman of Glenalvon’ 


From A. Winca, Philadelphia :— 

THE OLD FRANKLIN ALMANAC, for 1865. Besides 
the regular features of an almanac, the present number 
contains a chronicle of the great rebellion, continued 
from its predecessor for 1864, enumerating its principal 
events and dates. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through AsHMEAD 
& Evans, and Perersoy & Brotners, Philadelphia :— 

LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

FIGHTING THE WHALES, FAST IN THE ICE, and 
ARMY IN THE WILDERNESS, are the titles of three 
books intended for children. They are embellished with 
numerous colored engravings. The stories are well writ- 
ten, and will interest the rising generation. 

UNCLE JOHN’S LIBRARY—in six beautifully illus- 
trated volumes—is the title of another series. 

We should have been pleased to give a longer notice 
of these interesting children’s booxs, had they been sent 
to us in time for the holidays. Publishers should remem- 
ber that our immense edition requires our going to press 
nearly two months in advance of date. 

THE CORRELATION AND CONSERVATION OF 
FORCES. With an Introduction and Brief Biographical 
Notices of the Chief Promoters of the new Views. By Ed- 
ward L. Youmans, M.D. This book contains a series of 
expositions on physical and natural forces, celestial dy- 
namics, light, heat, ete., by Prof. Grove, Prof. Helmholtz, 
Dr. Mayer, Dr. Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and Dr. Carpenter. 

APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA; being a Reply to a Pam- 
phlet entitled, *‘ What, then, does Dr. Newman mean ?”’ 
By John Henry Newman, D. D. 
record of the religious opinions and experiences of Dr. 
Newman, formerly a clergyman in the Episcopal Church, 
since, a convert to Catholicism ; and in part controverting 
attacks by Mr. Kingsley upon his professional faith and 
religious course, 

ESSAYS: Moral, Political, and Zisthetic. By Henry 
Spencer, author of “ Illustrations of Universal Progress,”’ 
Mr. Spencer is a clear, sound, and original reasoner. 
The subjects of these essays are varied, yet they all evince 
the same precision of thought, the same careful and me- 
thodical arrangement of ideas. Most of the topics, among 
which are “ Over-Legislation,’’ ‘‘ Representative Govern- 
ment,”’ ete., will prove of deep interest at the present 


This book is in parta 


etc. 


time. 
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LYRA AMERICANA; or, Verses of Praise and Faith 
Srom American Poets. Selected and Arranged by the 
Rev. George T. Rider, M. A. 

LYRA ANGLICANA; or, A Hymnal of Sacred Poetry, 
Selected from the best English Writers, and arranged after 
the Order of the Apostle’s Creed. By the Rev. George T. 
Rider, M. A. These two carefully selected and beauti- 
fully bound works should find a place in every ove's 
devotional library. In the first named book we find the 
best religious poems of Bryant, Willis, Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Mrs. Sigourney, Alice Cary, and others of equal 
repute; while in the latter the names of Keble, Watts, 
George Herbert, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, aud others 
give evidence to the rare merit of its contents. 

UNCLE NAT; or, The Good Time which George and 
Frank had, Trapping, Fishing, Camping Out, etc. By 
Alfred Oldfellow. The title of this book alone is its sure 
recommendation to boys. 

THE RAILWAY ANECDOTE BOOK: A Collection of 
Anecdotes and Incidents of Travel by River and Rail. 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
By Charles Merivale, B. D., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vols. 5 and 6. The fifth volume of 
this work inaugurates the reign of Tiberius. In the sixth 
volume is recorded the reception of Christian ideas among 
the Romans, Paul's arrival and preaching at Rome, and 
the persecution of the Christians. The closing chapter 
describes the condition of the Jewish nation ; the siege of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and its consequent destruction. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through Perer- 
soy & Brorugrs, and Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HARPERS’ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. We have received the numbers for Decem- 
ber, 1864, and January, 1865, of this most requisite work 
for every one who likes to keep himself well posted up in 
The engravings are such as the 
What a gem this will be to 


the history of the day. 
Harpers know how te give. 
the future generation ! 

UNDER THE BAN. (Le Maudit.) A Tale of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Translated from the French of M. l’Abbé 
* * *, This story, purporting to have been written by a 
Catholic priest, is especially intended to influence public 
sentiment against the Jesuits. The hero, a young priest, 
incurs the displeasure of the Jesuits, falls into disgrace, 
and is finally interdicted, through their means. The time 
of the story is 1859, and as a portion of the events transpire 
in Italy, the Italian question is incidentally discussed at 
some length. 

ARIZONA AND SONORA. 
and Resources of the Silver Region of North America. 
The author of this work has had 


The Geography, History, 


By Sylvester Mowry. 
especial advantages for gaining knowledge concerning 
the territories of which he speaks, having, for several 
years, been a resident of Arizona, The general reader 
will find much to interest him in this volume; while 
those who at any time contemplate making their homes 
in the far west will never overlook a book which can 
supply them with so much useful and reliable informa- 
tion. ' 
‘““FROM DAN TO BEERSHEBA;” or, The Land of 
With Maps and Engravings. 
This is no hastily written 
The traveller 


Promise as it now appears. 

By Rev. J. P. Newman, D. D. 
sketch of a flying tour through Palestine. 
has gone carefully over the ground, and has given a full 
and reliable account of its boundaries, topography, agri- 
culture, antiquities, cities, and present inhabitants; taking 
notes, wherever opportunity offers, of the aecuracy of the 
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Scriptural descriptions, and the fulfilment of prophecy. A 
large number of fine engravings are given of various 
cities, buildings, and places of interest. 

MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. Annotated by her 
Husband. A Novel. Awell written story, its pages con- 
stantly enlivened by incident and conversation. It wilk 
meet with favor from the reading public. 


From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia :— 

AN EPITOME OF GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD; with a Con- 
densed Account of the Jews since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem. By John Marsh, D. D. Sixteenth edition, revised 
aud corrected by the author, and brought down to the 
present time. ‘‘This work,’’ says the preface, ‘‘ is divided 
into three periods. The first extends from the Creation to 
the call of Abraham. The second, from the call of Abra- 
ham to the birth of Christ. The third, from the birth of 
Christ to the present time.’ 

THE GRAHAMS. By Jane Gay Fuller. A story of 
““War Times,’’ though not the present, but the Mexican 
War. It will prove both a pleasant and a profitable book 
to children, for whom it is intended. 

From Dick & Firzeerap, New York, through Lippry- 
cotr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE EXPERIENCES OF A FRENCH DETECTIVE. 
By ‘ Waters,”’ author of ‘ Autobiography of a London 
Detective,” etc. This book is composed of a number of 
ingeniously invented, well-told stories illustrative of the 
French Detective system. It will repay perusal. 

From Jonny Brapsury, New York, through Peterson 
& Brorusrs, Philadelphia. 

THE MERCHANT MECHANIC. “A Tale of New Eng- 
land Athens.”” By Mary A. Howe. A quietly written 
story, full of real excellence. It will be read with satis- 
faction and profit. 

From Tickyor & Fretps, Boston, through PeTerson & 
Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

CLEVER STORIES OF MANY NATIONS. Rendered 
in Rhyme by John G. Saxe. I!lustrated by W. L. Champ- 
ney. A beautiful holiday book, both in contents and ap- 
pearance. Saxe has versified, in his best and raciest style, 
a number of fables, legends, and romances, of various 
nations. It is just the thing to lay upon the table of a 
friend. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 
In two volumes. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented 
in the Fine Arts. Forming the second series of Sacred 
and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. Corrected and 
enlarged edition. 

Mrs. Jameson has had vast and almost unparalleled re- 
sources, added to a highly cultivated taste, from which to 
draw the material for these volumes. Herself an enthusi- 
astic student of art, she has had the advantages of all the 
principal galleries and churches of Europe, embracing the 
works of all the great masters, with every opportunity 
for gathering information concerning her subjects. These 
opportunities she has used unhesitatingly, and has pro- 
duced a record of Christianity and art unparalleled in the 
literary world. She has given the stories of a vast cata- 
logue of saints, the historical data concerning them, and 
their general and special representations on canvas and 
in marble. All who love art, and all who reverence 
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Christianity, will appreciate these volumes. They aré 
published in Ticknor’s beautiful blue and gold series. 

A NEW ATMOSPHERE. By Gail Hamilton, author «/ 
“Country Living and Country Thinking,’”’ ete. We 
always like to hear a woman speak her mind, when she 
has really something to say. And Gail Hamilton has 
something to say, and says it, too, boldly and forcibly 
She sometimes uses too many words about it, perhaps ; 
but that is not much matter, if they only serve to impress 
what she says more strongly upon the memories and con- 
victions of her readers. We like the new book for many 
things, and wish every man and woman in the country 
would read and profit by it. 

THE GYPSIES OF THE DANE’S DIKE. A Story of 
Hedge-Life in England, in the year 1855. By George 8. 
Phillips (January Searle.) The date of this story is 
given with all precision, as if it were a record of actual 
occurrences, But such a jumble of humor, wit, wisdom, 
whimsicality, improbability and nonsense, it has seldom 
been our fortune to read. Gypsies talk like sages and act 
like heroes upon a stage; gypsy girls are endowed with 
second sight. The hero and narrator is in great troubie 
because he is in love with, and cannot marry, two girls 
at once. The gypsy heroine dies of a broken heart, when 
her spirit remains on earth, and, at the marriage of her 
lover with her rival, makes its presence felt, and is heard, 
in a “voice louder than ten thousand thunders,’’ to for- 
bid the bans. The close savors strongly of Mormonism. 

LOOKING TOWARD SUNSET. From Sources Old and 
New, Original and Selected. By L. Maria Child. A 
beautiful book, composed of stories, sketches, essays, and 
poems, all relating to the close of life. It is a fitting 
crown—if itshould prove the last—to the works of one 
who is so familiar already to two generations. The bind- 
ing is exceedingly elegant. 

HYMNS OF THE AGES. Third Series. A beautiful 
collection of hymns from various sources, arranged under 
the general titles of ‘‘In Time of War,’ “ Affliction,” 
‘** Patience,’’ ‘‘ Prayer,’’ “ Praise,’’ ‘‘ Self-Examination,”’ 
“God,’’ “‘ Christ,’’ ‘The Holy Spirit,’’ “‘ Love,”’ etc. We 
see the compiler makes the common mistake of accrediting 
the poem beginning 

“Tam old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown,”’ 
to Milton, while in truth it is from the pen of an American 
lady. 


From J. E. Tizton, Boston, through Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

DORA DARLING ; the Daughter of the Regiment. This 
is an interesting romance of the present war. The book 
is embellished by a number of excellent wood engravings 
on tinted paper. 

THE SAILOR BOY. A lively story for boys, the open- 
ing chapter of which describes a wreck, with the young 
hero in imminent danger of terminating at once his brief 
career. Then follow less dangerous adventures; the 
whole book being interesting, and of a moral and healthy 
tone. 

eTHE LIFE-BOAT. A Tale of our Coast Heroes. By R. 


.M. Ballantyne, author of ‘‘Gascoyne,”’ etc. An exciting 


story of shipwrecks, and of almost miracles performed by 
brave sailors in life-boats, which will interest many an 
older person than those for whom the book is intended. 


“From Lee & SHeparD, Boston, through G. W. Pircner, 
Philadelphia :— 

COUSIN GRACE. By Sophie May. This book belongs 
to the ‘‘ Little Prady Series”’ of stories. It is exceedingly 














attractive in style, and its author has evidently studied 
girl nature pretty well. 


From Roserts Brotners, Boston, through Lippincott, 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

POEMS. By Dayid Gray. With memoirs of his life. 
About a third of this volume is occupied by a “‘ Memoir’’ 
and ‘‘ Final Memorials’’ of the generous-souled and ill- 
fated young Scotch poet. Then follow “The Luggie,” 
and other short pieces, all breathing the true aroma of 
poetry. A generous portion of the profits of the sale of 
this publication are to be ‘‘ sent to the parents of David 
Gray, who still reside in Merkland, on the banks of the 
stream their gifted son has made famous.”’ 

From Ropert Carter & Brotners, New York, through 
Ws. 8. and ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

EGYPT'S PRINCES. <A Narrative of Missionary Labor 
in the Valley of the Nile. By Rev. Julian Lansing, Mis- 
sionary of the United Presbyterian Church in Egypt. This 
is a very interesting volume. Mr. Lansing is an earnest 
man, working with all his heart, soul, and mind, in his 
Master's cause. He writes as such a soldier of the cross 
should march, straight forward, tells what he has seen, 
known, and done, and makes his reader know and feel it 
all. He thinks great things are to be done in Egypt—he 
hopes much from the Copts—the people, not the priests. 
It seems to us that one, and the most efficient agency has 
been hitherto neglected. Have efforts been made to in- 
struct the women and teach the girls? Till these are 
cared for, Christian civilization can never be established 
among any people. Ifthe Presbyterian ladies of America 
would raise funds to establish as many schools for girls 
as schools for boys are now open among the Copts, and 
thus train and send native Bible women to go with the 
Holy Book and teach it inthe homes of the Copts—Princes 
might soon ‘*‘ come out of Egypt.”’ 

GOD'S WAY OF HOLINESS. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. 
The name of this distinguished poet and clergyman isa 
sufficient proof that this new work is worthy of popular 
favor. It is, indeed, a treasury of precious truths, and 
will be studied with delight and profit by all true be- 
lievers in the Divine Word. The appearance of the book 
will commend it to those who love handsume editions. 
This is elegant, and has clear type. 

MELBOURNE HOUSE. By the author of the ‘‘ Wide, 
Wide World.’’ Two volumes. A new work from Miss 
Elizabeth Wetherell, in her true vein, that of teaching 
the Gospel to the young through the medium of a fasci- 
nating story, in which a little girl is the heroine. We do 
not think it well to abate any jot of the interest, by a 
sketch of the plot; it is like her others in moral interest, 
because the truths she enforces are the same; but the 
scenes are new and the characters original. It will be 
a welcome gift for New Years and Birthdays; the young 
will find much pleasant instruction in their amusements, 
as well as in their duties; and when they have read the 
two volumes, -ike Oliver Twist they will want “ more.’’ 

THE CHILD’S BUNYAN: The Pilgrim's Progress for 
the Young. With eight illustrations. Well prepared to 
interest children, and prepare them to wish for the full 
work. : 

THE BOOK OF ANIMALS; or, the Wonders of the 
Menagerie ; with ornamental Title and Frontispiece, and 
over one hundred pictures of animals and birds. The 
book is written in a pleasant style. Children who learn 
this nice little volume, will have quite a stock of useful 
knowledge at command; they will then be prepared to 
eujoy seeing the live animals in a menagerie. 
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From Lixpsay & Biakistey, Philadelphia :— 

WOODCLIFF. By Miss Harriet B. McKeever, author- 
ess of *‘ Edith’s Ministry,’’ “*Sunshine,’’ ete. 
lies who have had the former works of this hopeful 
Christian lady in the hands of their children will under- 
stand the power of this work: it is goodness teaching by 
example. Miss McKeever has been a faithful and suc- 
cessful instructress of the young ; she knows the way to 
the heart of childhood, that the sunshine of truth and 
nobleness will often draw the young in the right way 
when pictures of woe and wickedness might defile their 
pure thoughts and awaken evil imaginations. We do 
not think it best to give any sketch of the story; let each 
new reader have the work fresh and new. We only need 
say that the moral influence is of a high standard. The 
publishers have done their part with good taste and 
liberality. 


Those fami- 


From Leoxarp Scott & Co., New York :— 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS—London, Edinburgh, North 
British, and Westminster ; also Blackwood’s Magazine. 
All excellent in their way; a mine of information for 
their readers. 

Godey's Arm-Chai 
Sodens Arm-Chatr. 
FEBRUARY, 18665. 

A LOVELY plate graces our February number—‘‘The 
Sabbath Eve’’—containing seven figures. We may here 
say that, for the sake of saving expense, most of our maga- 
zines give but a single figure, orat mosttwo. We always 
give a subject picture, one that will tell its own story. 
Does not this engraving speak for itself? 

Fashion-plate, six figures, rich in color, and faithful in 
design—unapproachable by any magazine in this country 
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or in Europe. 

A novel Stipper pattern, printed in eolors—humorous 
in design, and easily worked. We have printed the 
ground in green, but any color may be substituted that 
may best please the fancy of the worker. 

A Valentine plate, engraved on wood, but about equal 
to the steel plates of many other publications. 

Headdresses, bonnets, braided slipper patterns, full dress 
patterns, knitting, netting, and crochet work, embroidery 
and braiding patterns, will also be found in this number. 

Marion Harland, Mrs. Ellet, Zan Thorne, Miss Frost, 
and other celebrated writers contribute to this number. 

Make vp Your Cuivss according to the new rates, which 
will be found on page 199. Remember that the Lady’s 
Book is the best work for ladies published in this country. 
Any person with a very little trowble can get up a club 
for the Book. We have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popuiar. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone. 

Artavr’s Home Macazine is the monthly that we 
recommend to those who want a cheaper magazine than 
the Lady's Book. 

WE are receiving articles now that the writers send for 
the Christmas or December number. We are also receiving 
inquiries to know if it is in time for an advertisement in 
the December number. Our immense edition requires all 
articles intended for any particular number to be sent 
three mouths in advance. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly.—The February number 
is now ready with a fine selection of new and beautiful 
sheet music, embracing the gems of Gounod’s new grand 
opera, Mireille, fully equal to Proust ; a new ballad by 
Balfe ; aud the Young Folks’ Waltz, a pretty and easy 
piece, composed expressly for the Monthly, by Atsilac. 
All our subscribers are delighted with the beautiful holi- 
day number published last month for the opening of the 
new volume, and they will be equally pleased with this 
February number. The Monthly is now no longer an 
experiment. The commencement ofa third volume, with 
a larger subscription list than ever before in its history, 
proves it to be a success of the most decided character. 
From every State in the Union, to Oregon, California, and 
Utah, and from many points out of the Union, the most 
taugible forms of encouragement and good-speed reach 
us by every mail. In fact the Monthly is a periodical 
which, as one of our subscribers suggests, *‘no musical 
family, or no family with a piano can afford to be without, 
as it is suited to all classes of players, from the learner to 
the proficient.”’ 

Change of Prices.—The terms of*Holloway’s Musical 
Monthly in future will be $4 00 per annum for each and 
every single subscription, two coples one year $7 00. 
Single numbers 40 cents. From these rates there cannot 
be any deviation. Address all orders to J. Starr Hollo- 
way, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, Phila- 
delphia. In order to secure the new volume complete, 
subscriptions must be sent in without delay. 


New Sheet Music.—O. Ditson & Co., Boston, have just 
published, for good players, price Hongroise, Etude de 
Concert en Octaves, by E. Ketterer, 60 cents; and Dreams 
of the Forest, charming nocturne, by Sydney Smith, 50; 
Also for medium players, The Bells of Aberdovey, Brinley 
Richards’ last and most beautiful piece, 40; and The 
Strange Story, by Libelle, 30. The Soldier Lay on the 
Tented Field, ballad by Thomson, 30. The Stripes and 
Stars, as sung by the Hutchinsons. The Oriole, beautiful 
song by Denefve, 30. 

S. T. Gordon, New York, publishes Rock of Ages, beau- 
tiful sacred quartette, 40. The Prisoner of War, and 
Comrades, I am Going Home, two fine songs sung by 
Bryant’s Minstrels, each 30. Up with the Stars and 
Stripes, and Three Times Three for the Dear Old Flag, 
two excellent new patriotic songs, by Wetmore, each 30, 
Ulysses Leads the Van, and We’ll not Retreat any More, 
both by Locke, and both spirited and patriotic songs, 
each 30. We've a Million in the Field, by the late 
Stephen C. Foster, 30. Write a Letter to my Mother, a 
fine song that has already passed through several edi- 
tions, 30. 

Horace Waters, New York, also publishes some fine 
patriotic songs suited to the times—each 30 cents. God 
Save Our Noble Union, and Friends of the Union, two 
songs sung by the Tremaine Brothers. Our Flag, Our 
Army, and Our President, is a spirited quartette by Perry. 
Atlanta ’s Ours, and Fairly Won, a fine tribute to General 
Sherman. My Country Dear, I Die for Thee, with litho- 
graphic portrait of Governor Morton, of Indiana, 40. The 
Copperhead of 1864, The Chicago Copperhead, and The 
Copperhead of 1865, by Jas. G. Clarke. The Soldier's 
Dying Farewell, Come Rally, Freemen, Rally, and No 
Slave Beneath that Starry Flag, by Mrs. Parkhurst, whose 
compositions have become general favorites. Also Golden 
Cross Polka, by Kerrison ; Yacht Club Redowa, by Munck ; 
Soldier’s Chorus, from Faust, easy arrangement by Rim- 
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bault ; Tender Glance Schottische, and Sigh in the Heart, 
by Mrs. Parkhurst; all pleasing and easy compositions. 
Address orders as above, to J. Starr Hoiioway. 





We have lately hidden our candle under a bushel, and 
our subscribers complain that we do not let them know 
what the Press thinks of us, We have selected a few out 
of the many notices received, for publication. We have 
more than five thousand such. In fact, we could more 
than fill one number of the Book with them, printed in 
diamond type. 


The Lebanon Free Press says: ‘‘The advanced club 
price will not cover over half the increased cost of publi- 
cation. The wonder is, how the Book can be afforded so 
astonishingly cheap.’’ 

Although we have made a slight advance, we still 
publish at low rates. 

A hint to Canada subscribers, from the Cobourg Sen- 
tinel: ‘The terms of this estimable magazine of fashion 
and refinement are only $3. This should be an incentive 
to Canadians to subscribe at once, and have this great 
family magazine for a year. We feel confident that the 
amount could not be better invested, and that at the end 
of the year you will find that Godey’s Lady’s Book has 
become an indispensable auxiliary to your household 
reading. We have no hesitation in saying that this num- 
ber of the Book cannot be equalled in Europe or America.”’ 

The York Press says: ‘“‘A more appropriate present to 
a wife or sister cannot be made, than a year’s subscription 
to Godey’s Lady’s Book. If you haven't any sister of 
your own, somebody else has.’’ 

The Lebanon Democrat is very congratulatory, and we 
thank him: “ Aftera careful examination of the number 
for December, we are prepared to say that there is no 
magazine published in this country so well adapted to all 
classes—age, youth, and childhood. The editors deserve 
credit for their efforts to make this a fireside work. 
Neatly bound, the growing ones of the family, as well as 
the parents, will find it a fund of amusement as well as 
instructive. Let it be liberally subscribed for, and it will 
pay every parent tenfold in the morality it teaches, to say 
nothing of the inducements it holds out to the young to 
stay at home in the evenings to peruse it.’’ 

The Buffalo Sentinel says: “Godey’s fashion editress 
ranks the highest in our country.”’ 


We believe him, and know it to be so. 


The Rockport Umpire dilates considerably, but very 
much to the purpose, and is as good as an advertisement, 
It may seem singular, but we agree to all he says:— 

‘Godey comes to us laden with richness of thought, con- 
structive beauty, and ‘intellectual fatness,’ such as can be 
found in no other magazine on this continent. Ladies, 
you need this periodical to make your household complete, 
and now is the time to subscribe for the present year. 
Young gentlemen, if yon wish to make your ‘ ladye loves’ 
an acceptable Christmas present, subscribe for the Lady’s 
Book, when each new number will bring back the fond 
recollection of ‘A present from my dear ——.’ [Fill the 
blank each to suit himself.] A year of happiness will 
thus be secuggd to ‘the fair one,’ and your chances in the 
Court of Hymen advanced a hundred-fold, without being 
subject to indictment for bribing the judge. Housekeepers 
all, if you would have ‘peace and quietness at home,’ 
garnish your centre table with this elegant monthly, and 
you will find the long nights of dreary winter more 
pleasantly spent within the home circle than braving the 
elements in search of ‘ills ye know not of.’ The ‘double 
fashion plates’ are worth dowble the price of a year’s sub- 
scription, and new music furnished in each number, would 
cost at the music stores fifty cents a copy, and could not 
be procured from that source until long after the Lady's 
Book had visited every city, town, and hamlet on the 
American continent. Read the prospectus, at head of fifth 
column, fourth page of to-day’s Umpire, and you will 
say ‘oue-half the truth has not yet been told.’”’ 





Tue price of the Slipper pattern in this number in the 
stores is 50 cents ; the music 37 cents. This isan instance 
of how much our subscribers receive for a very smal] out- 
lay of cash. Here is 87 cents’ worth, in addition to ali the 


other attractions of the Book, for 25 cents, 

















HOW TO GET A FARM, AND WHERE TO FIND ONE. 


Tue following interesting article on ‘Illinois, its Cli- 
mate, Soil, and Productions,’’ which we take from a work 
just published by J. Mrcier, and for sale by D. APPLETON 
& Co., entitled, ‘‘ How to Get a Farm, and Where to Get 
One,”’ by the Author of “‘ Ten Acres is Enough,’’ is worthy 
of the careful perusal of those who are desirous of secur- 
ing for themselves and families a home which they can 
call their own. 


The West—I llinois Central Railroad Lands—Climate, 
Soil, and Productions.—The vast region popularly 
known as ‘The West,’’ has been so often travelled by 
thousands from the older States, and so repeatedly ‘de- 
scribed in print, that all must have a general knowledge 
of its character and eapabilities. Little, therefore, re- 
mains for me on these subjects, than a compilation of 
details appropriate to the matter in hand—where to find 
a larm. 

In the very heart of the great valley, midway between 
the Arctic and the Tropic, the Atlantic and the Rocky 
Mountains, lies the State of Illinois, the young Hercules 
of the West, teuching Lake Michigan on the north, and 
the lewer Ohio on the south, with the majestic Mississippi 
washing her entire western border, and the Wabash 
skirting her for more than half its length on the east. 
Her growth, during the last decade, has been really more 
rapid and considerable than that of any other State, 
igh some of the newest have increased in population 
by a larger percentage than hers. Her population has all 
but doubled during the last decade, having risen from 
some 900,000 to about 1,700,000. * * * * * 

In 1850 Congress granted to the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company 2,595,000 acres of land to aid in building a 
railroad, which would soon open up for sale and settle- 
ment a mudh greater adjoining area belonging to Govern- 
ment; the quality of the land being undoubted, it being 
prairie and rolling land of well ascertained fertility * * 

Three years after the Central Railroad Company began 
their operations, their sales of land amounted to 1,312,373 
acres, realizing a total sum of $16,663,823. The terms of 
sale are probably more liberal than are elsewhere to be 
found. Had they been otherwise, it would have been im- 
possible to attract to a new and wholly unsettled country 
the largest body of settlers ever voluntarily collected on 
one spot within so short a period. The buyer has his 
choice among a million of arces, still unsold, and may 
take land at from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, accord- 
ing to location. He may pay for it in cash, if able to do 
so, and thus obtain a discount of twenty per cent. ; or he 
may take land and be allowed four, five, six, and seven 
years in which to pay forit, but paying the interest yearly 
in advance. He may buy as small a tract as forty acres, 
or one as much larger as his means will justify. 

The land grant to this Company was the first public 
gratuity in aid of railroads. When first made, the central 
portion of Illinois was an unoccupied prairie, as fertile as 
any soil in the world, but wholly unavailable. It now 
swarms with population, that along te railroad aaving 
trebled within ten years. Great towns have sprung up 
along its track, and the annual growth of population and 
wealth is enormous. Here the enterprising man will be 
sure to find a farm, and the Railroad Company will show 
him how to get it. Their road is 704 miles in length, and 
extends from Cairo, in the extreme southerm part of the 
State, to Dunleith, in the northwest, with @branch from 
Centralia, in the centre, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. For all the purposes of agriculture, these 
lands are equal to any in the world, producing wheat, 
barley and oats in the north; corn and wheat in the cen- 
tre; and wheat, tobacco, and cotton in the south. In all 
parts of the State vast numbers of live stock are produced. 
A healthy climate, a rich soil, and railroads to convey to 
market the fulness of the earth—all combine to place in 
the hands of the Working man the means of independence. 
Nowhere can the farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer, 
and the laboring man, find surer rewards of industry. 
With 12,000 common schools, 21 colleges, 48 academies, 
and a liberal fund for the support of learning, Illinois 
offers the means of education such as few States can boast. 
All the conditions favorable to prosperity are to be found 
here. 

The climate of Illinois is healthy, and the mortality is 
Jess than in almost any other part of the country. e 
immigrant seeking a location regards the healthfulness of 
the district as a matter of primary consideration, and 
Illinois, so far as its sanitary condition is concerned, 
ranks with the most favored States of the Union. The 
vital statistics collected in 1860 show that in this Statethe 
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deaths per cent. to the population were in that year only 
1.14, while the average of the whole country was 1.27. 
Extending 380 miles from north to south, Illinvis bas all 
the varieties of climate to be found between Boston, in 
Massachusetts, and Norfolk, in Virginia; in the southern 
part, the genial climate of Virginia, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, and in the northern section more nearly resem- 
bling that of Pennsylvania, Southern New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. 

The soil in the different parts of the State presents very 
marked characteristics. From the latitude of Chicago as 
far south as the Terre Haute and Alton Railroad, the 
couatry for the most part is open prairies, with here and 
there groves of timber, and timbered on the banks of the 
various streams. The soil in this region consists of a 
rich, black loam, and is remarkably adapted to the pro- 
duction of corn, sorghum, and tame grasses. For stock- 
raising no better land can be found. South of this line 
the soil is lighter, and of a grayish tinge—the ie | is 
also more broken, and the timber more plentiful. he 
small prairies in this region produce the best of winter 
wheat, tobacco, flax, and hemp. From Centralia to Cairo, 
in the south, the country is heavily timbered. In this 
district fruit, tobacco, cotton, and the different productions 
of the Border States, are largely cultivated and highly 
remunerative. A large number of sawmills are erected 
near the line of the railroad, the lumber from which com- 
mands at all times a ready sale. 

Indian corn is, perhaps, the most important crop in the 
country. Itis applied to so great a variety of purposes, 
and is so indispensable an article for foreign consumption, 
that however abundantly it may be produced, the con- 
stantly increasing demand will press heavily upon the 
supply. In 1859 the United States yielded $27,694,528 
bushels, of which Illinois contributed 115,296,779, about 
fifty millions of bushels more than any other State. Illi- 
nois stands pre-eminently first in the list of corn-producing 
States. 

For the culture of wheat, the lands of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad are in all respects equal to any in the State. 
One great advantage which these lands have, is their 
nearness to the railroad, by which the purchaser has the 
means of putting his crop in the market at the earliest or 
most favorable time, and a@a cheap rate of transportation. 
During the year 1862, the stations on this road sent for- 
ward to market 4,688,755 bushels of wheat, besides 567,627 
barrels of flour. In Southern Illinois, winter wheat is 
almost certain to yield a good retarn to the grower. The 
reaping, threshing, and cleaning machines, now so gene- 
rally in use, have made wheat-growing a source of great 
profit to the farmer. 

It seems well established that cotton is to become a re- 
munerative crop in the southern part of Illinois. It was 
cultivated in 1862 in almost every town south of Centralia, 
and, if we regard the planting as an experiment, the result 
is completely satisfactory. It would be a low estimate to 
assume that in that year 5,000 bales of ginned cotton were 
grown. There was a large demand made upon the neigh- 
boring States (particularly Tennessee) for cotton seed, a 
more than one hundred tons had been sent forward from 
Cairo and distributed. 

The rapidly-increasing cultivation of sorghum in this 
country deserves particular notice. In another year IIli- 
nois will send to the eastern market thousands of barrels 
of sorghum molasses, besides retaining sufficient for home 
consumption. In 1859 this State produced 797,096 gallons, 
and at that time attention had only just been directed to 
sorghum. Since then its cultivation has been increased 
tenfold. A prominent sugar refiner estimates the annual 
consumption of molasses in the United States at 80,000,000 
gallous, and of this vast quantity of sweets, it is safe to 
say the free States consume 60,000,000 gallons. He goes 
ontosay: ‘This enormous and increasing consumption 
of molasses and syrups in our Northern States should en- 
courage the western cane growers in their efforts to pro- 
duce crops of western cane syrups, with the certainty that 
they will find a ready sale for all that will be produced 
of merchantable quality and in good packages.”’ 

Hemp and flax can be produced in Illinois, of as gooda 
quality as any grown in Europe. Water-rotted hemp,° 
from as far north as Sangamon County, when submitted 
to Government tests, compared favorably with Russian 
hemp, and exceeded in strength the standard fixed by the 
Government, in some instances as high as twenty per 
cent, Good corn lands are good hemp and flax lands, and 
therefore we may safely conclude that Illinois can pro- 
duce these important articles much cheaper than they can 
be imported. Ifthe fabrication of linen goods has made 
but little progress in this country, it is because the rew 
material has been grown in but limited quantities. In 
many parts of the West, farmers have raised flax simply 
for the seed, and thrown away the fibre as valueless, under 
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the mistaken idea that flax which produced seed could 
nut be worked into fine linen. in the Chicago market, 
pand flaxseed are now sold at from three to five dollars 
shel. The Lockport (N. Y.) Flax Cotton Company 
have contracted with as many farmers of Niagara County 
as desired to do so, for their crops of flax straw at $10 per 
ton. Im Illinois, with heavy seeding, twenty bushels of 
sed and three tons of flax straw have been gathered from 
iacre. This wasane es ury yield. The average 
ccop in Niagara County, New York, in 1862, was one ton 
of straw and fourteen bus hels of seed to the acre. 

Much attention is directed to Southern Illinois, on ac- 
count of its pecaliar adaptation to fruit raising. It has 
the advantage of early season, as well as a soil we 
suited to the growing of fruits and vegetables, together 
with uneq us ulled railroad facilities, by means of w hich the 
product is brought to the very door of all the great mar- 
kets of the Northwest. Fruit placed upon the ° ars in the 
evening will reach Chicago bye next morning. St. Louis 
is still nearer than Chicag and strawberries, tomatoes, 
&c., are supplied to Cincinnati nearly a fortnight in ad- 
vance of the ripening of these Juxuriesin the immediate 
neighborhood of that city. It is the early market that 
gives the greatest profit to the frui t grower. Strawberries 
from Cobden and Makanda are placed in Chicago as early 
as the 14th of May. The Railroad Company supply every 
convenience for transporting fruit to market. Cars are 
run with especial reference to this branch of trafic, and 
the time of running the trains is so adjusted as best to 
suit the requirements of shippers. Southern Illinois has 
become the best fruit-growing region of America. While 
every part of Illinois is to some extent adapted to fruit 
culture, it is only in the southern Ps irt of the State that ail 
conditions are found in the highest perfection. Pears, 
apples, peaches, grapes, and str awberries, are produced 
in all abundance. During the last year, upwards of 
200,000 fruit trees were planted in orchards south of Cen- 
tralia, within six miles of the railroad track; but no 
matter to what extent they may be multiplied, the de- 
mand for fruit will always be in advance of the capaci 
to furnish what is wanted. 

Pork packing has become an immense business ia this 
State, the number of hogs packed in 1862 amounting to 
1,484,834 head, half a million in excess of Ohio, which 
until the last ye ar or two has stood first among the pork- 
prow ducing States. The following table, giving the number 
of hogs packed in seven States in 1862, shows a wonderful 
result :— 
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Illinois is the great stock-raising State of the country— 
sending two thousand head of beef cattle a week to the 
New York market. In the census return of 1850 the live 
stock in Illinois had a valuation of $24,209,258, and in 
1860 it had increased to $73,434,621—only two States (New 
York and Pennsylvania) exceeding that amount of value. 
The raising of stock for market has been the source of 
many fortunes in Illinois. The Company have large 
tracts of land well adapted by nature to the raising of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and mules—better adapted, indeed, 
than are the lands of almost any other State of the Union. 
During the year 1862, the Illinois Central Railroad brought 
to Chicago, from various stations along the line, upwards 
of 30,000 head of beef cattle, and about 10,000 sheep. 
Wool-growing is a branch of industry that cannot be 
overdone, and will inevitably be largely increased. 

The immense coal deposits of Illinois are worked at 
different points near the railroad, and thus the settlers are 
enabled to obtain fuel at the very cheapest rate. Du Quoin 
and St. John, in Southern Illinois, and La Salle, are the 
principal places from which coal is distributed. The sta- 
tistics of coal produced in the United States for the year 
ending June 30, 1860, place Illinois third in the list of 
coal States—Pennsylvania being first, and Ohio second. 
In the period named, the coal mined in this State amounted 
to 14,906,643 bushels, valued at more than a million of 
dollars. The production at the present time is largely in 
excess of this amount. 

To whatever extent the resources of this State are de- 
veloped, there can never be any very great accumulation 
of breadstuffs in this country. It is impossible for Europe 
to yield enough wheat for its three hundred millions of 
p° ple, and the soundest writers upon the subject assert 
that even with the most favorable harvests three-fourths 
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of the population are inadequately fed. With cheap 
means of transportation to the shores of the Old World, it 
is believed that five hundred million bushels of breadstuifs 
would beannually purchased from the United States, But 
it is not alone to wheat and corn that the export trade is 
confined. In Illinois almost everything that contributes 
to food for man is produced in excess of the wants of the 
population, aud finds a profitable market in the Easteyn 
States and in Europe. 

The Centra! Railroad Company have given no encourage- 
ment to speculators, few of whom are either permanent or 
improving owners. Their effort has been to secure the 
actual settler by offering him extraordinary inducements, 
for it is he whose labors enhance the value of the neigh- 
boring lands, and contribute to the traffic of the road. 
The good effects of this policy heve long been apparent. 
More thana hundred cities and villages now line the 1 rail- 
road, with populations varying from 200 to 10,000 or 
more, having factories, mills, stores, post-offices, schools, 
churches, and newspapers. They rapid!y increase in num- 
bers and wealth, distributing the comforts and luxuries 
of civilized life to the settlers, while they open up ua- 
limited opportunities for profitable employment to the 
business man, the trader, and mechanic. — Appleton’s 
Railway Guide. 














“Tur Homan Face Diytve,’’ A New System of Phy- 
siognomy—Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all 
“ Signs of Character,’’ in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, AND Live ILLUsTRATED, vol. 41, for 1865. S. R 
Wes, Editor. Portraits of remarkable men and women, 
in every calling, illustrating all phases of Human 
Character, PuysioGNomy, PuysioLocy, Psycno.oay, Ern- 
NOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, ete., published monthly at $2 a 
year. Sample numbers by first post 20 cis. Please ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Club of $27 50. 

I have taken your Book the past year, and like it so 
much that I wish to continue it. My subscribers are also 
pleased, and wish the Book for next year. I inclose the 
money. Mrs. G., Jils. 


$30 club. 
lease send your excellent magazine to the subscribers 
Isend. I deem the Lady’s Book not only a luxury buta 
real gem in a household. May success attend it. 
Mus. 8., Jills. 


HERE is a new picture of Mary Queen of Scots, froma 
work recently published :— 


“Queen oF Scots.—Her large, sharp features might 
perhaps cane been thought handsome rather than beauti- 
ful, but for the winning vivacity and high joyous spirit 
which beamed through them. It has been questioned 
whether her eyes were hazel or dark gray, but there is no 
question as to their starlight brightness. Hercomplexion, 
although fresh and clear, would seem to have been with- 
out the brilliance so common among our island beauties. 
Her hair appears to have changed with her years from a 
ruddy yellow to auburn, and from auburn to dark brown 
or black, turning gray long before its time. Her bust was 
full and finely shaped, and she carried her large, stately 
figure with majesty and grace. She showed to advantage 
on horseback, and still more in the dance. The charm of 
her soft, sweet voice is described .as irresistible; and she 
sang well, accompanying herself on the harp, the vir- 
givals, and still oftener on the lute, which set off the 
beauty of her long, delicate white hand.”’ 

“Large, sharp features,” “‘ gray hair,’ “large figure, 
rather upsets our former.ideas of her great beauty. 

CLUBBING WITH MaGazines.—We have no club with 
any magazine or newspaper except Arthur's Home Maya- 
zine. One copy of Godey’s Lady's Book and one copy 
of Arthur will be sent one year on receipt of $4 50. 





To Ports.—We cannot send the Lady’s Book in ex- 
change for poetry. We have an abundance of the latter 


on hand 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


CHILD WITH FLOWERS. 






How could little lowers bloom 
If the sun were gone ? 

All their tints and sweet perfume— 
Ah, there would be none. 


How can a young sinful heart 
Bring forth flowers of love, 

If the Lord do not impart 
Sunshine from above? 


Love, and gentleness, and peace, 
Are the Saviour's flowers ; 

He himself brought forth all these, 
In this world of ours. 


Oh, how patient and how kind 
Jesus used to be! 

He will put His gentle mind, 
If I ask—in me. 





Tue sending of Valentines is going out of date, but still 
the custom is somewhat kept up. Our illustration shows 
a family so anxiously watching the postman going to 
their neighbors that they do not see the servant bringing 
in their own letters. It is a very pretty engraving any 
way, and reflects great credit on the artist, Lauderback, 
abomt whom we take this occasion to say, that he is the 
best engraver on wood in this city. The most sensible 
Valentine to send a lady isa copy of Godey for one year. 

Club of $23 78. 

Dear S1r: Inclosed please find a club for Lady's Book. 
I thought at first that I should not be able to get upa 
club, but instead you will see that I have added to my old 
hist. For my own part, I should not know how to get 
along without the Book, as I consider it a household 


necessity. May you long continue to greet your many 
friends Mas. H., Conn. 








Cornetivs & Baker, 710 Chestnut St., have the plea- ure 
to announce that they are now prepared to furnish a new 
style of gas fixture, suitable for dwellings, stores, offices, 
etc., Whick can be lighted by electricity. 

HoLioway’s Mcsicat Montay For 1865.—We are glad 
to know that the remarkable success which has attended 
this periodical since its commencement is still 
showered upon it. Edited and published by our 
own musical editor—a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands the wants and tastes of the musical 
public—we do not wonder at the mark it has 
made in musical circles. Certainly no musical 
family, or no one who uses a piano or buys 

nusic, should be without it. Mr. Holloway an- 

nounces a slight advance in his rates of subscrip- 
tion, for which see his Musical Column in this 
number of the “ Book.’’ This should induce still 
larger subscriptions, for the Monthly will now 
be better than ever. It is Mr. Holloway'’s due 
/\ that he should be sustained against loss in sc 
important and costly a publication. We can 
send the Lady’s Book and Holloway’s Musical 
Monthly one year for $6 00. 

Mcrrateges.—The following will be found a 
good receipt for muffatees for winter wear. The 
patterns forming frill and wreath :— 

Cast on 72 stitches on each of three needles in 
the colored wool, 5 skeins of colored are required, 
and 14 ounce of white. Needles No. 17. W. and 
c. stand for “white and colored.’’ Ist row. 
Plain, ec. 2d, 3d, and 4th. 6 plain, 6 pearl, all 
round,c. Sth to llth. 6 plain, 6 pearl, w. 12th. 
2together, all round, w. 13th. 2together, 1 plain, 
allround,w. 14th. Wool forward, 2 together, w. 
15th. Plain, w. 16th. Plain,c. 17th and 18th. Pearled,c. 
19th. Plain, c. 20th to 23d. Plain, w. 24th. 3 stitches, 
w., 3c. all round. 25th. Knit 4 stitches, w., at the be- 
ginning of the round, then 3 c., 3 w. all round. 26th. 
Knit 1 stitch c., 4 w., then 3c.,3 w. 27th. Plain, w., all 
round. 28th. Plain,ec. 29th. Plain, w. 30th, 3ist, 32d. 
Are 24th, 25th, 26th reversed. 33d to 36th. Plain, w. 
37th. Plain, c. 38th and 39th. Pearled,c. 40th. Plain, c. 
4lst. Plain, w. 42d to 58th. Knit 2, pearl 2 all round, w. 
59th. Plain, c. 60th and 6lst. Pearled,c. 62d. Cast off, c. 
N.B. The frill is the bezinning the rows 24, 25, 26, on the 
leaves in the wreath. The top part ribbed can, of course, 
be made longer or shorter according to fancy. It looks 
best with the number of rows in the receipt. 





Maaic Rurries.—Ruffles are always a pretty and cheap 
trimming for underclothes, and are never out of fashion ; 
the great objection to those made by machinery, is the 
careless way in which they are hemmed and the poor 
material used. The Magic Ruffle Company, of New York, 
who were the first to make machine ruffles, are the only 
manufactures of the Genuine Magic Ruffles; these goods 
are sure to give satisfaction, as they are well made and of 
the best material. The following 


TRADE Mark 





is on each box and card of ruffles. Ladies buying should 
be careful to observe this, as none other are genuine, 
though all other kinds are called Magic Ruffles. 

Manion HarLtaxp.—Every number of the Book for 1865 
will contain an article from her pen. 
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DESIGN FOR A CHURCH. 
Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, Philadelphia, 





Mvsic RecetveD.—We have received the following from 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York:— 
Our Flag, Our Army, and Our President. A quartette. 
Me, Too. A song and chorus. 
The Betrothed. Mazurka. 
Atlanta ’s Ours! and Fairly Won. Song and chorus. 
The Sunny-Side set: Leave me with my Mother. 
Song oi the Sailor Boy. Ballad by Eliza Cook. 
From Henry Whittman, Detroit, Mich. :— 
Effie May. Song and chorus. 
By old Orchard’s Rippling Stream. Song and chorus. 
In Dreams of Night I’ve seen a Form. Song and chorus, 


Exocu ArpeN.—This beautiful poem of Tennyson has 
been just published in two forms, by Messrs. J. E. Tinton 
& Co., Boston. One splendid edition, with illustrations 
on nearly every page, on thick orange paper; and one 
smaller, near the size of their “‘ Poetry of the Age of 
Fable,’’ which is also on tinted paper, but with fewer 
engravings. Both books are in perfect taste, as are the 
“usual publications of this house. 


Cuus of $28. 

I had no trouble in getting up the club this year. The 
very slight addition in the price is nothing. Our people 
must have Godey at any reasonable price ; and with other 
things raised at from two to four prices, Godey is very 
cheap. Mas. H., Pa. 


GENERALS BURNSIDE AND FreMont.—We have received 
from the original publisher, J. C. Buttre, 48 Franklin St., 
New York, two portraits of these distinguished officers, 
which Mr. B. offers tothe public at $1 each, to be mailed, 


free of charge, upon receiving a remittance. Mr. Buttre 
is certainly one of the best engravers of portraits in this 
country. The engravings are on steel, and life-like. 
Genera! Grant’s has also been issued by the same publisher 
at the same price; and General Sheridan’s portrait is now 
in preparation. It is not only the life-like picture you 
get for this small sum of money, but the surroundings 
alone are worth more than the money. They represent 
scenes and incidents in which the original has been con- 
spicuous. We hope Mr. Buttre will have a large sale for 
his portraits. 





I have succeeded in raising upaclub for the Lady’s 
Book. I have been a constant reader of your Book, and 
prefer it to all other magazines. McM., 0. 

Inclosed I send a club for your best of magazines. I 
have taken it for two years, and find I cannot get along 
without it. Mrs. 8., Ohio. 


We hear that there are persons about soliciting sub- 
scribers for the Lady’s Book. We have no agents to 
solicit subscribers. 
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Harr Uproorep 1x Five Minutes, By tHe Use or Up- 
HAM’s DepiLaToRY Powper,—This powder has been found 
highly beneficial and of great use tg ladies who have been 
afflicted with superfluous hair, principally when its growth 
has been confined to the upper lip and side of the face, 
It will 
be found to be a great addition to the toilet, as the use of 


giving a masculine turn to the whole features. 


any sharp instrument is entirely avoided, and the hair is 
removed in five minutes after its application, without in- 
Jury to the skin. 

S. C. Upnam, No. 25 
Pa. 


Mailed to any address for $1 25. 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


Ovr Superior Neepies.—We have made arrangements 
by which we can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and a 3 cent stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. This is much cheaper than they can be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a much finer 
quality. The demand is so great for them that it is the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders, 
We resume again at little profit to ourselves, but we are 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplied with a 
superior article. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. H. 8. M.—Sent articles by express November 17th. 

Mrs. T. A.—Sent articles 25th. 

Miss W. H. McL.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Miss C. L. C.—Sent box 25th. 

Mrs. L. W. 8.—Sent articles 28th. 

H. T.—Sent comb December Ist, 

M. 8.—Sent lead comb Ist. 

E. W.—Sent lead comb Ist. 

Mrs. C. B.—Sent lead comb Ist. 

8S. H.—Sent lead comb Ist. 

Mrs, H. A. C.—Sent lead comb Ist. 

Miss J. J. C.—Sent lead comb Ist. 

8. D. P.—Sent hair chain 2d. 

Mrs. J. K.—Sent jewelry 2d. 

Mrs. C. N. W.—Sent pattern 5th, 

Mrs. G.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. M. E. D.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. D. M. M.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. L. W. T.—Sent articles by express 7th. 

Mrs. A. R. B.—Sent breakfast cosy by express 7th. 

Mrs. C. B. G.—Sent articles by express 7th. 

Mrs. H. L, H.—Sent lead comb 7th. 

Miss P. B.—Sent box 9th. 

Miss M. P.—-Sent envelopes 9th. 

N. A. M,—Sent cotton 9th. 

Miss A. E. C.—Sent scarf 9th. 

Miss M. J. E.—Sent pattern 9th. 

8. W. G.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Mrs. C. W. 8.—Sent lead comb 9th, 

Miss J. H. M.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Mrs. J. M. K.—Sent jewelry 13th. 

Miss H. B.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. H. A, C.—Sent pattern 13th, 

Miss 8S. T.—Sent pattern 13th. 

L, A. T.—Sent pattern 13th. 
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Mrs. J. McC.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. E. T. C.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Miss M. E. T.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Miss P. H. W.—Sent ring 14th. 

Mrs. M. P. R.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. J. 8. B.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. R. B.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. A. M. W.-—Sent pattern 14th. 

Miss S. L. D.—Sent pattern 14th. 

S. T., Terre Haute.—We are as ignorant on the subject + 
as you are, if we understand your request correctly. 

Caroline K.-—-We do believe Upham’s Depilatory to be 
We saw it tried, and it did not injure 
He says it takes two or three applications be- 
We do not think a mole can be 


what it claims. 
the skin. 
fore the roots are killed. 
removed. Much obliged for the auecdote and your good 
wishes. 

L. M., H. R., 8. T. 0., D. H. T.—We refer you to answer 
above touching the Depilatory. 

M. A. E.—In the March number we will give the mean- 
ing of the letters, stars, etc., used in crochet and netting 
work, 

Mrs. J. W. B.—We have very few volumes of the ful- 
lowing years: 1853, °55, '56, °57, °58, and °59, which we 
will furnish, unbound, at $3a year. None of the above 
will ever be reprinted, and are therefore valuable. 





Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ravine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at « distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissigns for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spriug and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinet directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may oceur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., New York; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from 
Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bonnets from the 
most celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens 
& Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of silver gray poplin, scalloped on the- 
edge of the skirt, and trimmed with a narrow quilling of 
the poplin. The dress is made square in the neck, and 
very richly trimmed with black velvet. The chemiseite 
is of puffed muskin, trimmed with black velvet and Va- 
lenciennes lace. The petticoat is of white cashmere, 
trimmed with a fluted ruffle bound with red velvet anda 
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rand of bright plaid. The hair is rolled from the face, and 
arranged at the back in a bow, over which is a bunch of 
curls. The headdress is of scarlet velvet and bright 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white silk, made with a point both 
back and front, and a bertha formed of folds of the silk. 
The dress is trimmed with bunches of bright flowers. The 
hair is rolled in front and arranged in a waterfall at the 
back. 

Fig. 3.—Cuir-colored poplin-dress, trimmed with two 
widths of black velvet, and looped on each side with 
bands of wide black velvet. The body is made with a 
deep basque, trimmed to match the skirt. White silk 
bonnet, trimmed with green velvet and white lace. 

Fig. 4.--Blue silk skirt, edged with a quilling of white 
ribbon. White silk overskirt, cut up to represent fes- 
toons. Each piece is fulled and bound with blue silk, 
and edged with black lace. White silk low bodice, but- 
toned in front, and trimmed with black lace. Low coat 
waist of blue silk, with long sash ends at the back, 
trimmed with black lace. The coiffure is composed of 
blue velvet and white flowers. The hair is rolled in front, 
and a bunch of curls conceals the parting. The back hair 
is arranged in bows and curls. 

Fig. 5.—White silk dress, trimmed with black lace 
insertion over pink silk. It is made with a point worn 
over a white muslin low waist, with short puffed sleeves. 
A broad sash of pink ribbon, with the ends trimmed with 
black lace, passes over the shoulder and ties at the left 
side. The hair is very heavily crimped in front, and ar- 
ranged to conceal the parting of the hair. The back hair 
is arranged in a Grecian, tied with a pink ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s dress of white alpaca; scarlet velvet 
sash. The hair is waved, and a band of scarlet velvet 
passes round the head and ties at the back. 


COIFFURES. 
(See engravings, page 122.) 

Fig.1.—The hair is caught with side combs in one large 
puff on each side of the face. The coiffure is of black lace, 
arranged with a barbe and field-flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Morning coiffure, consisting of net with silk 
diadem. The quilling which forms the diadem and the 
point at the back are of blue silk, and the net is made of 
very fine braid of the same color. About three-quarters 
of a yard of blue silk are required, and two pieces of blue 
silk braid, for this headdress. The netting is done ona 
mesh one inch wide. Cast on 16 stitches, work 17 rows 
backwards and forwards, then work 7 or 8 rows round 
this square piece. Run a piece of silk elastic, 6 inches 
long, into rather more than half the net, and fasten each 
end with a few stitches; the remainder of the stitches 
should be gathered in and sewn on to a strip of stiff black 
net, doubled, 10 inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
wide. Do not forget, in sewing on the netting, toarrange 
the rows ina slanting direction. The handkerchief cor- 
ner-shaped piece of blue silk, which should be trimmed 
with a light blue fringe, should be sewn onto the strip of 
net, and the net finished with three quillings of blue rib- 
bon, the centre one being placed at the top only, and the 
others round the strip of black net. 

EVENING-DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 123.) 

New style of evening-dress. The peculiar feature about 
this dress is the bertha. It can be made of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, or of silk forming a strong contrast. 








It is made of narrow folds of the material sewed on a 

foundation of stiff net, and arranged in squares as repre- 

sented on the cut. Each square is trimmed round with a 

narrow black lace, 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


THE corsages mentioned in the last Chat are the “‘ But- 
terfly’’ and the “‘Regence.’’ The former resembles the 
body of a butterfly, and has three points at the waist and 
three above. It laces up the back, and is very richly 
ornamented with jet and steel beads. 

The ‘‘ Regence”’ is a straight band laced at the back, and 
fastened in front with a large buckle. Two pieces cut 
like the lower part of a pointed waistcoat, commence at 
the hips, and widen as they approach the centre. 

A very elegant dress also from Mme. Demorest’s estab- 
lishment, 473 Broadway, New York, was of heavy ashes of 
roses Gros d’Afrique. The corsage was high, and the coat 
sleeve open half way to the elbow on the back. The skirt 
was very long at the back, and the front breadths were 
gored. The trimming was exceedingly rich. It consisted 
of a crimson silk fringe five inches deep, with open head- 
ing. This was placed in double squares on the front of 
the skirt, and plain round the back; immediately below 
the crimson fringe was a deep fringe of white Thibet. A 
heavy twisted crimson cord finished the edge of the skirt. 
The jockey at the back of the waist, the epaulettes and 
sleeves were trimmed with fringe to match the skirt. 

At the same establishment were some charming dresses 
for children. Que was a dress of white alpaca with gored 
skirt. The edge was finished with a band of violet silk, 
having the upper side scalloped. Above this were three 
rows of violet chenille cord. Three more rows of the 
same set on in festoons just below the waist, gave the effect 
of tabs. The bodice was cut square, with short fan-shaped 
sleeves trimmed to match the skirt. 

Another pretty dress for a little girl was of blue poplin. 
The edge of the skirt was cut in points and bound with 
black velvet. Above the points were trimmings of black 
velvet cut in the form of lance heads. The bodice was in 
the jacket form, cut round in front, with a wide jockey at 
the back, trimmed to match the skirt. 

A very great novelty, which we shall describe more for 
its eccentricity than its beauty, is the double-skirted dress. 
Imagine a gored skirt of scarlet poplin trimmed on the 
edge with a fluted ruffle, above which are four rows of 
black velvet. This may be regarded in the light of a 
petticoat. Over this is a dress of gray poplin with skirt 
slightly gored, and a plain, round corsage with very wide 
belt and buckle. The peculiarity of the dress is, that the 
akirt is open from the waist to-the edge of the skirt both 
back and front. It is furnished with buttons and button- 
holes, so that it can be fastened up at pleasure. Rows of 
lace or velvet are carried all the way up the skirt on either 
side of the buttons and buttonholes. The belt, epaulettes 
collar, and cuffs, of the dress, should match the under- 
skirt in colorand trimmings. In order to give our readers 
a better idea of this novelty, we will shortly give an illus- 
tration of it. 

We have seen another style of dress which had the skirt 
slit up on the left side for the space of three-quarters of a 
yard. It was turned back with revers faced with silk and 
richly trimmed. Under the dress should be either a white 
silk skirt, or some color contrasting well with fhe dress, 
This skirt should be trimmed with bands of velvet. This 
style of dress is exceedingly pretty for an evening or 
dinner dress of heavy silk. A new style of corsage has 
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two tails, one on each side of the back, and directly in the 
centre is a very large buckle. 

Dresses are being trimmed up the back to simulate the 
open dress. It is an unserviceable style of trimming, 
though somewhat pretty. 

Looped dresses are still popular, and very pretty 
ornaments are now introduced for festooning them, such 
as bows of chenille with tassels, aud fancy ornaments of 
steel, jet, velvet, and leather. 


Mixed goods are now very much worn for travelling 
dresses. They are made with mantles of the same, 
trimmed with a ball fringe. Hoods are made to the man- 
tles, as they are found very convenient to pull over the 
head as a substitute fora bonnet or hat in night travelling. 


Besides the dress goods we have before mentioned, are 
striped silks, broad satin and silk stripes woven alter- 
nately, also embroidered silks, a large bouquet or design 
in each breadth. Some are very elegantly and elabo- 
rately embroidered with jet beads and bugles. For even- 
ing wear, there are very rich satins striped with velvet, 
and moir s with designs in dead instead of bright silks, 
as in previous seasons, also small satin checks or spots 
with a large moire overthem. Moirés are also embroid- 
ered in lozenges and shaded figures; the most stylish, 
however, are branches of scarlet or white coral, on a 
pearl, black, blue, or white ground. Nothing, however, 
can exceed the richness of the plain moir’s, and, in our 
eyes, they are far handsomer than any of the embroidered 
ones. 

To match the dresses buttoned up the back are paletits 
in the same style, with another row of buttons up the 
front ornamented on either side similar to the back. We 
think this will be one of the popular Spring styles. 

A anew style of paletét is confined to the waist with a 
wide belt and buckle, a pretty style for a slim figure. In 
our next number we will give an illustration of this 
paleét, which we will leave to the appreciation of our 
readers. 

Owing to the high price of velvet this season, corded 
silk is very much used, and when trimmed with a pro- 
fusion of jet ornaments makes a very elegant, and at the 
same time, expensive wrap. 

One of the newest materials for sacks is called moufflon, 
and resembles sheepskin. The fleece is quite long and 
curly, and generally of a different color from the ground, 
such as gray on a black ground, or white on a red, violet, 
or blue ground. The white, though adopted in Paris for 
street wear, is reserved here for opera cloaks or children’s 

r, and for either purpose is extremely pretty and 
stylish. We have also seen silk plush of the same style, 
a white fleece on a crimson ground. This mouffion isa 
very thick material, and should only be worn bya slender 
person. It is made up into short, loose sacks with pockets 
in front, and trimmed with large buttons of smoked pearl. 
mother-of-pearl, or jet, as large as the base of a wineglass. 

High colors are very much in favor in Paris, and street 
cloaks are made of the most briiliant scarlet and crimson 
velvet cloth, trimmed with black velvet or lace. This 
style of cloak, though very beautiful, we will leave to 
our trans-Atlantic sisters. It is too prononcée a style 
for us. 

One of the most elegant opera cloaks of the season is 
of silver moiré, with a long pointed hood, iined with 
scarlet silk, trimmed with a full rnching of scarlet silk 
and scarlet tassels. 

Silk cord is now very much used on the edge of dresses, 
but it is only suitable for a carriage or evening dress, as 
it rubs easily, and would not stand street wear. 





Vests and jackets are very much worn, and coat-sleeves 
only are admitted. 

Wide belts of Russia leather, ornamented with velvet, 
and fastened with large leather buckles, handsomely 
studded with steel, are now worn by ladies. They are 
very suitable to wear over paletéts. 

We are constantly questioned on the subject of crino- 
line—and though we frequently hear of its downfall, we 
see no diminution of it either in our late fashion plates, 
orin the promenades. The shape, however, is different. 
The newest style is very small, almost fitting the figure 
tightly, but directly in the back, and half way down the 
skirt, a gore is inserted, which makes it quite ample 
round the edge, and gives the dress skirt a very graceful 
sweep. 

Bonnets daily grow smaller, and many of them now 
consist of a half handkerchief of velvet, satin, or quilted 
silk, with a frilling of illusion at the back, with loops of 
ribbon and long ends. These loops and ends are becom- 
ing of exaggerated length, and are now seen on most every 
bonnet. 

The dressing of the hair is of course a subject of im- 
portance, now that the back hair is no longer covered. 
The waterfall is the usual style, and as some persons may 
be at a loss to arrange it, we will give them a hint on the 
subject. Tie the back hair rather low onthe neck. Ifa 
braid is required, tie it under the natural hair, letting it 
rest on the neck. Then roll the front hair and fasten the 
ends at the back. Comb the front locks, which are fast- 
ened at the back with the back hair. Pin on a frizette 
and turn the hair up over the comb, which must be en- 
tirely concealed. Then put on a net and tie a ribbono 
round the waterfall. 


Another method of arranging a waterfall is, to take a 
piece of net four inches long and three wide, sloping it 
off a little toward the upper part. On this piece sew rows 
of hair antil it is sufficiently thick, then sew all ontoa 
smallcomb. After tucking your own hair into as sma'l 
a space as possible, pin on a frizette. Then stick in your 
comb with the hair attached, and roll the ends undcr- 
neath and fasten with hair-pins. Cover with a net and 
tiea ribbon round, This makes a very pretty waterfa!!, 
and will also answer for Grecian curls. Any ordinary 
pointed braid can be ripped up and arranged as described. 
The hair is still rolled in front, and frequently the part- 
ing of the hair is hidden by rolls or a bunch of curls. A 
very good illustration of this style of coiffure will be 
found in two figures of our fashion plate, also in a sepa- 
rate cut. 

Another style of arranging the back hairis in two loops, 
one above the other. Three rows of narrow velvet are 
worn round the head, and looped in with the loops of 
hair. Tulle is greatly in favor for the hair and neck; it 
also takes the place of the wide ribbon sashes. 

The newest style of handkerchief in Paris is of sun- 
bleached cambric, with either a narrow, colored border, 
or a fancy device in each corer, such as a whip, trumpet, 
horseshoe, or a dog’s head. 

As hints on the trimming of underclothing are some- 
times acceptable, we would suggest, to those who do pot 
care to embroider their flannel skirts, to cut them in scal- 
lops and bind them with a bias strip of colored flannel. 
Fold each breadth in eight, pin it firmly, and cut in a 
half circle. This will be found a good plan for cutting 
scallops. 

White muslin ties arein great favor. Some are quite 
long, and are tucked in the dress at about the fourth 
button from the top. FASHION, 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


THE FASHION MAGAZINE OF THE WORLD! 


LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, AND FASHIONS. The most magnificent Steel engravings. DOUBLE FASHION-PLATES. 
Wood engravings on every subject that can interest ladies. Crochet knitting, Netting, Embroidery, Articles for the Toilet, 
for the Parlor, the Boudoir, and the Kitehen. Everything, in fact, to make acomPLeTs Lapy’s Book. 


THE LADIES’ FAVORITE FOR 35 YEARS. 


No Magazine has been able to compete with it. None attempt it. 

GODEY’S RECEIPTS for every department of a household. These alone are worth the price of the Book. 

MODEL COTTAGES (no other Magazine gives them), with diagrams. 

DRAWING LESSONS FOR THE YOUNG. Another specialty with Godey. 

ORIGINAL MUSIC, worth $3 a year. Uther Magazines publish old worn-out music; but the subscribers to Godey get 
it before the masic stores, , 

GARDENING FOR LADIES. Another peculiarity with Godey. 

Fashions from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York, the millionaire merchants, appear in Godey, the only Magazine 
that has them. 

Also, Fashions from the celebrated Brodie, of New York. 

Ladies’ Bonnets. We give more of them ina year than any other Magazine. In fact, the Lady’s Book enables every 
lady to be her own bonnet maker. 





MARION HARLAND, 
Authoress of ‘‘ Alone,” ‘‘ Hidden Path,’ ‘‘ Moss Side,’’ ‘* Nemesis,” and “‘ Miriam,” 
writes for Godey each month, and for no other magazine. We have also retained all our old and favorite contributors. 


TERMS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1865. 


(From which there can be no Deviation.) 
At present we will receive subscribers at the following rates. Due notice will be given if we 


are obliged to advance, which will depend upon the price of paper. 
$3 00 Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to 





One copy one year - - - - - . 
Two copies one year - - - . - - 5 50 the person getting up the club, making nine 
Three copies one year - - - - - 750 copies ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - $21 00 
Four copies one year - - - - - - 10 00 Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to 
Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the the person getting up the club, making twelve 

person getting up the club, making six copies 14 00 copies - - - - . - + - 27 


jee CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription ordered, to pay 
the American postage. 

&@ Additions to any of the above clubs $2 50 for each subscriber. 

Aa Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent each one year on receipt of $4 50. 

Sa We have no club with any other magazine or newspaper. 

Ba The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many copies are ordered. 

BS The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

4 Treasury Notes and Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. 

43> We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is electrotyped. 

4a Subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 

Sea We do not require all the subscribers to a club to be at the same post-office. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Procure a draft, if possible, or a post-office order ; if not, send Treasury or Bank notes; but let it 
be a matter known only to yourself; the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there is of your money coming to 
hand. Becarefu' and pay the postage on your letter. ° 


Address L, A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A NEW ANRTICULIIE. 


NEEDLES STUCK LIKE PINS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ENGLISH & CO. Feckenham. ORIN 


—— + ~wee-.  —_ 
Be 


| 
The advantages of this new plan are as follows— | | | | | | 
| | 


1st. The elegance and neatness of style. 


needle from and returning to it. 


3d. The impossibility of losing the needles or 
spoiling them by frequent handling; each one 
being so secured as to render it impossible to 
fall out until taken for use. 


2d. The great saving of time in taking the | | | | | 
Py | 





We have abandoned the use of the Bijou Needle-case, this plan being so far preferable. 
Price of 100 Needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wholesale purchasers can be supplied at trade prices with these Needles by the sole Agents, 
E. C. PRATT & BROTHER, 28 Bank St., Philadelphia, and 119 Chambers St., New York. This 
firm does not supply at retail. 
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THE SABBATH EVE. A splendid line engraving 

GODEY’S DOUBLE EXTENSION COLORED FASH- 
ION-PLATE. Containing six figures. 

MONKEY SLIPPER. Printed in colors. 

VALENTINE PLATE. Waiting for the letter-carrier. 

COATEE DRESS 

THE VEGAN. From Brodie’s Emporium. 

COIFFURES. Two engravings. 

KNITTED HOOD. 

EVENING-DRESS. 

NAME FOR MARKING. 

BLACK SILK DRESS. 

GERMAN CUSHION COVER. 

EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. Four engravings. 

BRAIDING PATTERNS. Four engravings. 


Contributors 


St. Valentine’s Day (Illustrated), 117 
Masic—Leaves that are Fairest, by Jas. M. Stewart, 118 
Coatee Dress (Illustrated), 120 
The Vegan from Brodie (Illustrated), 121 


Coiffares (Jllustrated), 122, 197 
Knitted Hood (Wustrated), 123, 175 
Evening Dress (/lWustrated), 123, 197 
Name for Marking (Illustrated), 124 


Black Silk Dress (//lustrated), 124 
German Cushion Cover (Illustrated), 125, 178 
Embroidery (JWustrated), 126, 175, 179 
Braided Slipper (Jllustrated), 126 
Braiding Patterns (Jlustrated), 126, 127, 178 
Alphabet of Fancy Letters (Zllustrated), 128 
A Hasty Speech, and what Came of it, by Marion 
1 


Harland, 
Broken-hearted, by S. T7., 137 
The Lady, 137 
Our Dew-drop, wy Paul Laurie, 138 
**Come and See M 140 
The Casket of Seeatey; by Willie E. Pabdor, 140 
Thoughts and Memories, suggested by the Season, 

by Angusta H. Worthen 141 
A Golden Maxim, 145 
The Small Country House, etc. 146 
Wishes, by F. H. Stauffer, 153 
Sabbath Morn, by Monroe Guy Carlton, 153 


BRAIDED SLIPPER. From the establishment of W. 
Cameron, 228 North Eighth Street, and 508 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 

DRAWING LESSON. Three engravings. 

NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY. Bonnets, Caps, Coif- 
fares, Night-dress, Winter Dress, etc. Fourteen en- 
gravings. 

FLOWERS IN WOOL. Three engravings. 

LADY'S NETTED NIGHTCAP. 

A NEEDLE-CASE. Two engravings. 

ORNAMENT FCR HYACINTH GLASS. 

FANCY LETTERS FOR MARKING. 

CHILD WITH FLOWERS. 

DESIGN FOR A CHURCH. Two engravings. 





and Contents. 


Reminiscences, by Ethelstone, 154 
| The Family Drawing Master (Illustrated), 157 
Anna Wai:renton’s Fortune, by S. Annie Frost, 158 
Footprints in the Snow, by Zan Thorne, 163 
A Child’s Question, 170 
| Novelties for February (7Uustrated), 171 


Flowers in Wool (Uustrated), 176 
| Lady’s Netted Nightcap (7Hustrated), 77 
Knitted Drawers for a Child about four years old, 77 


A Needle-Case (Zllustrated), 179 
| Ornament for Hyacinth Glass (JUustrated), 180 
| Fancy Letters for Marking (/Uustrated), 180 
Receipts, 181 

| Editors’ Table, containing— 
Enoch Arden: Tennyson's New Poem, 184 
Women offthe East: What is Done for Them, 184 
| Women of the West: What they are Doing, 185 
Domestic Cares, 186 
Marriage Certificates, 1386 
Mind your Punctuation, 186 
| A Tatk with our Correspondents, - 186 
An Important Hint about Health, 187 
Literary Notices, 187 
| Godey’s Arm-Chair, 190 
| Juvenile Department (/Ulustrated), 194 
| Design for a Church (Illustrated), 195 
| Fashions, 196 





Hilegant Cartes de Visite 


OF NOTABLE PERSONS, CHOICE PICTURES, AND WORKS OF ART. 


Te” Sent by mail, postage free, at 15 cents each. Light for $1. 


Twenty for $2. 


The publisher of the Lady’s Book has made arrangements to furnish, through his Philadelphia Agency, an extensive 
variety of these elegant Photographic novelties, now so widely popular. They are of the highest tone and finish, and 


all who order through this source may rel 


on getting the best. 
hundred subjects, will be sent on application. 


Among these subjects are the 


|Mrs. Alice B. Haven. Madonna San Sisto, from Ra- 
| Vandyke. phael. 
| Raphael. Infant Saviour, from Murillo. 
|George D. Prentice. Virgin of Seville. 
|Mad. De Stael. Family Worship. 

Past and Future. 











A printed Catalogue, cing severc 
following :— 
Officers of the Army and Navy. General a. 
00 
—- a Admiral Dupont. 
“ Seterens. fe | eae 
“ 
oo “© — Goldsborongh. 
“ . Grant. 
“ woomeat. Civil Officers 
|= anderson. President Lincoin. 
o— Vice-President Hamlin. 
~ peor Secratary Chase, 
. oo “ Welles. 
a a “ ‘Stanton. 
‘ 
+ Authors, Artiste, and Dietin- 
“ Mitchell. guished Personuges. 
“« Meagher. Wn. Cc. B 
“ Corcoran. H. W. Longfellow. 
“Cox. Tennyson. 
“« Lew. Wallace. Robert Browning. 
- Curtis. Mrs. Browning. 
“Doubleday. N. P. Willis. 


“ McDowell. 


Theodore Winthrop. 





bas Pope. Bayard Taylor. 
* Mausfield. | Walter Scott. 
. Sigel. iShakspeare. 


iJ. G. Whittier. 





|Nath. Hawthorne. Rath. 
|Ed ward Everett | Rachel. 
Marie Antoinette. Bathsheba. 
Mary Queen of Scots. Esther. 
Anna Boleyn. Witch of Sates. 
Washington, from Stuart. Miriam. 
“ Peale. \Good Shepherd, by Murillo. 
pe * Trnmbull. |The Yeung Chevalier. 


Mrs. Washington, by stuart. 
at twenty.| 
five-| 
Napoleon I. 
Eugenie. 
Queen Victoria. 
Copies of Pictures. | 
Mercy’s Dream. 
Evangeline. 
May and December. 
Infant St. John. 
Longfellow’s Children. 
Madonna, from Corregio. 





New Year’s Gift. 
Mother's Vision. 
Believer’s Vision. 
Spring, by Thorwaldsen. 
Summer, 
Autumn, 
Winter, “a 

Beatrice Cenci, from Guido. 
The Motherless. 

Rebecca, from Ivanhoe. 
Madge Wildfire. 

Suffer little Children. 
Blessed that Mourn. 


At the above low price ladies can furnish their Albums at a comparatively small cost, with a variety of choiee 
portraits and pictures. 
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GIPSY PINCUSHION. 





BEAD PENWIPER. 
































RIDING LESSON, 
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Stloonlight Dance. 


FOR THE PIANO FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


COMPOSED 


By D. W. MILLER. 
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MOONLIGHT DANCE. 
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THE EBRO. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropir, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voier, from actual articles of costume. ] 





This is a garment fitting very neatly to the figure. It is made in the fashionable colors, in cloth. The showy character 
of its ornament renders it a great favorite ; consisting of bands of a rich trimming arranged in loops, and the novel-shaped 
buttons now so popular. It will be observed that the breast buttons up upon the side not the middle of the figure 
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SPRING SUIT. 
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te ; ‘ 
nee Black silk dress. Pearl-colored paletot, trimmed with strips of black velvet. The belt is of black velvet, with jet 
buckle. Black straw hat, trimmed with black velvet and a purple plame. 
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This new spring wrap is made of black silk, and trimmed with quilled ribbon and fringe. 
ean be furnished by our Fashion editress. 
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Full sized patterns of it 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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NEW STYLE OF OPEN DRESS. 
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New style of open dress, described in the February chat. Scarlet petticoat, trimmed with a deep fluted rufiie and 
four rows of black velvet. Dress of silver gray poplin, trimmed with black guipure lace, narrow black velvet, and jet 
buttons. The front of the skirt is trimmed the same as the back. Scarlet belt, collar, cuffs, and epaulettes all trimmed 


with bands of black velvet. 
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COLLAR, IN IMITATION OF POINT LACE. 


(See Description, Work: Department. 





LADY’S APRON. 





This simple and elegant pattern is in black corded silk, five-eighths of a yard in length, and three-quarters of a 
yard in breadth: it is eut out in deep vandykes at the bottom, piped round and edged with narrow black Maltese 
lace. The space between each vandyke is six inches deep, and four inches broad at the bottom; it is filled up with 
colored glacé silk, trimmed with rows of black velvet placed the long way at equal distances ; the pocket, which is 
placed on the right side, is trimmed in the same manner; the waistband is pointed, cut the cross way, and piped 
round ; the apron is fastened round the waist by means of a gimp cord and an olive-shaped button, 
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TASSEL PINCUSHION. 


(See Description, Work Department.) 















































GENTLEMAN'S FLANNEL WAISTCOAT. 
(See Description, Work Department.) 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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A LADY’S KEY-KEEPER. 


ANA 
MAN! 


A bag to be attached to the side with broad ribbon loop running through the two rings on the top of the bag. — 
is composed of black velvet, lined with silk, and ornamented with steel beads. The fulness all round is of black rib- 
bon, and may be of any width—that in the design is somewhat less than a finger wide 





It 


The design must be cut in 
stiff black net, such as is used for lining the curtains of bonnets, then be covered with velvet, and the bead design 
worked on, then the silk lining only tacked on, which must be cut a full turning larger than the velvet, then the rib- 
bon fulled and sewed round, then the velvet sewed on to it, the silk edge of the lining covering the latter. 
with a steel bntton in front. 


Finish 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 


ROSE-WREATH D’OYLEY. 
FOR THE TOILET TABLE. 
(See Description, Work Depar!ment.) 
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